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HISTORICAL 
GEOGRAPHY OF INDIA 

TART II 
CHAPTER I 

4 

INDIA UNDER THE CEOWTT. SETTLE StE NT AND 
PACIFICATION. TUB END Q5P LORD CANNlNO'S 
A DM TNIB T U A SIGN 

After the great uvchbi, fierce [ unions, and tremendous 
problems of the Mutiny, we pass into a comparatively mild 
and humdrum atmosphere, As> government becomes better, 
hi .story, it is to be feared, grows duller, The victories of the 
administrator and reformer over their immaterial enemies, 
a irruption, vice, and ignorance, are less apt to strike the 
imagination than the triumphs of warring armies* Such 
victories an- only won slowly and step by step : there arc no 
stricken fields and few epoch-making date;* Except for the 
Second Afghan War 1878-80, the Third Burmese War 1885, 
and the Tirah campaigns tSgy-8, there have been only 
minor military operations in India sintt iKjfi P The age has 
1 been une of materia], moral, and intellectual progress, of 
improvements in com muni cation, of commercial develop¬ 
ment, of admin isirimve and legal reforms, and of constitu¬ 
tional experiment. The full effects of these changes it » 
yet (hm> early to gauge, and it is fatally coxy to fall into mi 
attitude,, on the one hand of uncritical admiration, and on 
she other o-F captiuui criticism. Indian c.iffiriul> conscious 
of the rectitude of their tnletilkpi arc sometimes apt to 
write as though Brtiiah rule in 1 ntlyi .iviind should Lie, 
altovr criticism J while on the Other luitsd wc%id*o normally 
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satw a statesman as John Bright commthing himself to lilt 
monstrou.h statement ih.n the history of Great Britain in 
India prior to iS6j was hundred years of crime against 
the docile natives of our Indian empire Between these 
partisan judgements truth somewhere resides. and the 
historian must wnYk warily in quest of her,, Farther, many 
of those who played the chief part on the Indian stage are 
cither still living, or lutve passed away too recently for their 
work t(i be final ty apprais-ed* and* for the latter parr of the 
Period at any rate. to pa=3 n on-con iimiud verdicts is not 
only the fiair^t and safest hut often the only possible 
course- 

The coneptesi, of India within its own natural frontiers 
was now over. The *tuc\as <»f the protected princes, was 
settled and defined. They had rendered valuable services 
in the Mutiny and were described by Canning as "break 
waters to the storm which would otherwise have swept over 
us in one great wave h + To preserve them a* bulwark* of 
the empire has been ever since a main principle of British 
policy. Henceforward with line integrity of their territories 
guaranteed and the coveted right ijf adoption conceded, 
they \mi\ no need to fear incorporation in British dominion 
through the natural decay of their dynasties Thus their 
relations with llic-ir siuemifi entered on a new phase. They 
were brought Into closer connexion partly by the confidence 
sprung from their now more assured posit lun* partly by the 
material links of railways fc eannls*, posts, and telegraphs, The 
-Supreme government became at once more sensitive to mal¬ 
administration in 11 native stale and more loth to impair the 
position of Indian prince*- One instinct often unm-d with 
the other. The practical solution gradually worked out w^as 
that the fSovEntors General did everyth wig In their power, 
by the curly education of the rlijef* T if prasihle when the 
occurrence of minorities gave there the opportunity, by 
1 S |Tfll‘ ■! IU^|hini rVtcfillel pS, lEGj, 
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advice and exhortation [n alt Gfcfig*, to guide Indian princes 
in the path of righteous denting and, if they strayed from it, 
exhausted all the resource of remonstrance and protest 
before employing df+t-sLic measures. If mural suasion fin,’illy 
failed* regency councils were appointed or the administnitbn 
was temporarily entrusted to a British Resident, or again in 
extreme eitses the reigning monarch wis deposed and 
another member of the dynasty placed upon thi throne, 

Iflrd 1 aiming win* had been the last l.jcivcrmjf-tleiujttll 
appointed by the Company, retained office as the first 
Viceroy and GovernoreGfctteml under ihe Crown. In t^5y 
he was faked So the rank of an earldom. In completing 
[he work of pacification he reaped the reward of his firm 
stand be mercy and moderation during the Mutiny. His 
successor, Lord Elgin, afterwards recorded his opinion that 
die fact that Canning had refti&ed to listen to the clamour 
for indiscriminate vengeance* and the abuse in consequence 
poured upon him, imparted in thu eyes of Indians 1 to acts 
which carried justice to the ver^e of severity the grace of 
clemency V 

Many of the chiefs and proLtclcd princes, w r ho had proved 
faithful in the Mutiny, received honorary titles and gifts of 
money or lands- To the Nizam were restored some of the 
district* yielded up to British control in 1^53, and bis debts 
of £500*000 to the Brinish government were remitted- 
Some tracts of forest-clad hind on the frontiers of Oudh 
were given up to Nepal j Sindhwb the Hegam of Bhopal, the 
Gaik war of Uarodi, and many of the Rajput princes were 
rewarded by territorial concessions or reduclions of tribute, 
and upon many Indian princes, and statesmen were confened 
in |£6] knighthoods in the newly insthuted order of the 
Star of India, 

An important constitutional change in the working of the 
1 fjtitrj i/p+Z /tiirmai* fif i.ffTri by T. IYjIhmuI, C, If. , l.-wnjnn* 
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i ioveiTior-CreneTai” 1 ’ oecutive c^indl carried out umlo 
Lord Canning Hitherto the council had acted mainly aa 
a consultative body, every question coming before the whole 
board and being decided by a majority of vutta. One 
exception had been already made by the appointment of a 
member of council to deal especial ly w 1th legal matters ^d 
the principle of differentiation of functions was carried 
farther by the appointment of two successive financial 
membra of council from England - The Indian Councils 
Act of i Shi empowered the Govern Dr-Genera L to delegate 
special business to individual councillors and henceforward, 
although at this date * the separation of departments was less 
marked than in the Cabinet at home 1 the various membra 
of council had each hiss own portfolio and dealt on hh own 
initiative with all but the most important matters. These 
were placed before the Governor-General and, if any differ 
cnee of opinion appeared* were considered by the whole 
itomsdL The decentralization of business undoubtedly 
made for efficiency and dispatch, and was described by 
John Stuart Mill 1 as t*ne of the most successful instances 
of the adaptation of means to cndsl which political history 
«* . has yet to show » 

The most pressing problem to be faced after the suppres¬ 
sion of the Mutiny was naturally that of the EsdLequcr. 
For the years 1857-bi there were deficits realized or antict- 
;mted amounting to thirty-six millions—a sum that about 
equalled the normal annual revenue. To reorganise the 
Indian finance James Wilson, fottnefly Secretary' to the 
Treasury and Vice-President of the Board uf Trade, was 
sent out from England in 1859, He was one of the leading 
economists of the day T and happily combined wide theoretical 
knowledge with great practical and udrru narrative ability. 
Unfortunately he died after bolding office for eight months, 
ban his work with some metrications was carried on by 

1 Of lute ran thli vpirilina Las bon cirrird vrr; mitcL .farther. 
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Samuel I-aing, a mem her of Parliament* why was sent out 
io succeed him. Wilson proposed three new tuxes, m 
income tax, a licence duty on trades and profawioos, and 
an excise on homegrown tobacco. Only the fin^ of these 
wm ultimately adopted, and thul after a healed controversy* 
which brought about the recall of bsr Charles Trevelyan* ft 
very able administrator, who went somewhat beyond official 
lengtlis in his opposition to the supreme government. 
Wilson established a uniform import tariff of leti (ter cent-, 
worked out ll plats for a government convertible paper 
currency* and outlined drastic economies in both civil and 
military expenditure—reforms which were carried to <om- 
pletbn by his successor. By means uF the saving thus 
effected and by raising the salt duties Wilson and Ijdtig 
were enabled to bring about an equilibrium in finances 
by lSiSs—a hne adroinistraitive achievement on the part of 
two men who came to a strange country to meet, under 
unfamiliar conditions, a position uf great difficulty. 

Under Lord Canning the Indian government had to deal 
with certain questions which have some int|>or|anc;e from 
the colonial aspect. About 1850 it was found that Assam 
and the slopes ul'the Himalayas were suitable for the culti¬ 
vation of lea and the JfOgiri Hills for producing coffee. 
The result was an immigration into India of European 
planters, and the raising of the question as to the tenure of 
Lund in these regions The land required by the planters 
was technically * waste K and belonged to the state. The 
' Waste I^irad Hules r were issued, which legalized the grant 
to Europeans or others of tracts up to j p owj acre?, as free¬ 
hold property exempt from land-tax on the payment of fixed 
sums. 

Some other internal reforms were carried. The strength 
of the British army in India Kras reduced in 1B61 to 76,0*0 
men and that of the native army to 110,000. In 1857 
universities were established at Calcutta, Bombay, and 
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Madras rin the model of the University nf lApndon* The 
provinces of British Burma. Tctmaserim^ Hegu, and Arakan 
were consolidated under one Chief Commissioner, the first 
to hold the office Iteing tair Arthur Ptiayre, whose settlement 
of the country is. qoe of the most fatuous chapters in the 
history of British admin k tmiian in the East. Hit early 
efforts after Dalbmisle** conquest of the country had been 
su tuccessfui iliM during the Mutiny it had been found 
passible to withdraw British troops front Burma. The old 
dualism of the Supreme and the $mfr courts, representing 
respectively the jurisdiction of the Crown and the Company* 
was abolished by the establishment of u High Court in each 
Presidency. Macaulay's perm! code, originally drafted in 
i Sjy and revised by Sir Barnes Peacocks, vr^ finally 
adopted m iKrjo. 

It has been already shown 1 that lhe permanent -settlement 
of the land revenues of Bengal carried out by Lord Cum* 
wall is was found lo have insufficiently safeguarded the 
rights of the ryots, qr peasant cultivators. The Court of 
Directors declared in 1S5S that J the rights of the Bengal 
ryots had pa^ed away svi f£frniw, and Baev luid become, to 
all intent* and purposes, letianUs-ul-willBut though a 
clause in the Regulations of 1793 bad empowered the 
govern mem to take irtrusunra to protect the |j*^Lytnt£| it wai, 
not till 1&59 that the Bengal Hern Act—applying aku to 
Agra and the Central Provinces was (passed, which gave 
a right of occupancy to all cultivators who had possessed 
- ertarti Hilda fur more than twelve years, and forbade tbetr 
rents being raised except on definite ground* ^py-lficd in 
the Act itself. Ryots in the permanently settled district*, 
who had held their lands since 1793, were exempted from 
any increase in their rental for ever. The Act unfortunately 
resulted in a great Increase of litigation in the courts. 

At one lime a fur more epoch-making change ns in 

3 Nift&riiX*' lit Jin, Pul L JL iJO- 
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prospect which would have amounted lo an agrarian revolu¬ 
tion throughout the whole of India. In nearly the whole of 
Ikngalj in a port (about one-fourth J of the Mad ms Presi¬ 
dency. and in a small portion of the United Provinces: the 
land revenue is permanently settled. In the rest of India* 
or four-fifths i if the county settlements* that is the deter¬ 
mination of the annual amount of Und-tas or slate rent to 
he paid to government, are revised at various periods—- 
generally of twenty nr thirty year*. Pcffietunl controversy 
tiiO-H. centred round tire merit* and demerits of these systems. 
The arguments for and against a permanent settlement have 
been dealt with in vuL i in the chapter nn the admin intra- 
dun uf Lord Cornwallis. The jd vantages of periodical 
set dements are obvious from the |*oint of view of the state* 
which thereby retains the power of continually intercepting 
part of the A icn^med increment \ and it ts maintained that 
if llie settlements are made carefully and For sufficiently long 
period*, they need not check the development of the land 
ur the prosperity of the people. On the other hand, if 
a permanent settlement were made universal throughout 
Indio, the expense and trouble of continual assessments 
{which occupy about four m five years in the average 
province) vtould be avoided. lAirther p many high authorities 
have held that thrift and the sinking of capital in land would 
be encouraged, and that the evil custom of reducing cuUiva- 
tbn, an the settlement periods end*, in order to avoid 
enhancement of the revenuc p would cease, and that the 
greater prosperity of the country and the proportionate 
increase of wealth taxable in other ways would more than 
compensate the state for some immediate sacrifice of 
revenue. 

SontG even go Farther and believe that the terrible mor¬ 
tality m the famines of the last forty years is largely due to 
the fact that the periodical reasscsiitlieuts, which have in 
most provinces steadUy increased the Land revenue, have 
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le/t the people t lki impoverished Lind weak to tide over the 
time of scarcity. Now it is undeniable that there have been 
miiiiy Instances of over^ssessniem in ibe past, This fact 
rests not only on the assertion of Indian critics of tlie 
government but on the considered staiemenlii of British 
administrators who carefully weighed their words. Men like 
Charles KHiolt, Chat Jo Grant* A. RusmII, and Colonel 
Maclean protested against the enhancement of the land 
revenues in the first settlements of the S entrwl rravincus. 
Sir Auckland Colvin condemned in 1875 the over-asscss- 
nients in Bombay, and Sir William Hunter in 1&79 said 
bluntly in the Gwitirmtf-Getierali Council that 4 the funda¬ 
mental difficuhy of bringing relief to the Deccan peasantry 
is dial the Government assessment docs not leave enough 
food to tlie cultivator to support himself and his family 
throughout the year \ 

Bui though we must admit that in some mcr- 

assessmenti may have intensified Lbe effects of drought and 
scarcity, there is no justification for the statement sometimes 
made that they have caused, the famines of recent ye&ra* 
Such an assertion is a grotesque perversion of the truth - it 
utterly ignores the operation of great natural causes and the 
fact that in many eases famines have been most severe in 
district* where assessments have been light, and bLti lightly 
felt in district* heavily assessed. 

In 1S61, however, Colond Ifaird Smith, believing that 
there was a vital connexion between mortality in thu rase of 
famines and the seEElement system under which the |>uopEe 
lived, fiuggtsliL-d that the jmtiriples of the permanent settle¬ 
ment of Bengal should be extended throughout the whole of 
India. The proposal was accepted hy a majority of she 
Indian statesmen of the day; Sir William Muir, Sip Buttle 
Prcrflj Sir Richard Temple, Samuel Laing, and the Liem 
tenanE^krmTLors of Bengal and the North-west Provinces 
were among those who gave their appro vat This wm on 
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imprasfrc consensus of expert opinion, and without ftecus- 
sariily admitting that yt should have been conclusive^ in must 
be acknowledged tliat the leaders of the modem Reform 
Parly in India have every right to make it a prominent 
[joint in lheir ease* Further, ui home the proposed change 
was earnestly supported by Sir John Lawrence, anti in July 
ififri the Secretory of State, Sir Charles Wood* made the, 
momentous announcement t« the Indian guvernm^iL thai 
the Cabiiuft had resolved to sanction a permanent settle 
ment of the bud revenues in all the provinces of British 
India. This decision was reaffirmed five years imer by 
another Secretary of State* Sir Stafford N«rthcote fc who 
declared that the government was prepared to make some 
sacrifice En regard to revenue "m consideration of the great 
importance of connecting the interest of the proprietors of 
the land with the stability of the British Government p , 
A lengthy correspondence enuiicd but nothing was ever 
done, nnd the proposal wtjs practically shelved—a result 
said to have been largely due to Lord Mayo's opposition to 
the policy. In iSSj the resolution was definitely and 
formally abandoned. 

To complete the history of this proposal of 1&62 we have 
bad to overpass for the moment our chronological limits and 
must now retrace our steps. Lord Canning whose health 
had completely broken down owfng to his immense exertions 
in the .Mutiny and grief at the death of bis wife, resigned 
office in 3 Soj, He returned to England to die there three 
months Liter. His fame stands now far above detraction■ 
In purely intellectual qualities other rulers of British India 
have surpassed him. He made a few mistakes. In the 
supreme crisis of India's fate be showed some diffidence 
and hesitation* but by level-headed coolm^s by unremitting 
lnil + and by a splendid tenacity lie won Ins way through to 
victory* He had literally worked himself to death, In hb 
absorbing devotion iu his tji^k 7 he denied hinutclf both 
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physical racrdi^ and menial rebjuition, t^rd Elgin, hE 
successor, records that when he told Canning of hb intention 
to ask two or three of his aubordinMes to dinner daily that 
he might learn something of the problems of admuiistralion, 
the retiring Governor-General replied dimply, 1 1 was always 
so tired by dinner time that I could not speak V Before 
his retirement he had, in spite of his- told and reserved 
manner, lived down his former unjiopulanEy, Slowly and 
painfully he extorted all men's respect by hit; unswerving 
sen*e of justice, his selfless devotion to duty, thus magnani¬ 
mity and innate nobility of hb character. The exacting 
claims of their high office proved fatal to both the Cannings, 
father and son alike, ami it is Estting that all ilia! is nioHul of 
these two lofty and pubsant spirits -the Prime Minister of 
England and (he flint Viceroy of British India—should now 
lie together in Westminster Abbey with lheir country's 
supremely honoured dead, 

i LfiHn -tW Jturm i/r Ets iir, % T, Waliwtfl, C K Ludun, 

i H p. 401. 
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IrOBl] EI*GIN ANP LOUD LAWHEtfCE, OTTB HULA 
TIQETS WITH AFQHUnfltAJt' 

Tits new Viceroy, Lord Llgin, had ton in hU undur 
graduate days at Christ Church* Oxford. ii conlentpynin and 
friund of both I )iilhousfe and Calming. A* Governor of 
Jamaica from 1841 to t $46, and Uovcnitir-Genteal of Canada 
from 1S46 to 1S54* he hnd enjoyed vide experience of 
colonial administration. In both these positions, and in the 
former irnnitdbtely, he hud Sttcctoed the great Indian 
statesman*Sir CharleH(afterwards bird) Me testify Appointed 
in 1S57 special envoy and plenipotentiary 8 to China, at the 
request of Lord Canning but on his own responsibility he 
had diverted to India, on the outbreak of the Mutiny* troops 
declined for the I'unlirr East, and had, conducted the peace 
negotiations after the Chinese War uf iJifiq, He assumed 
nJhcu in Calcutta in iHftz, succeeding 111 his own words Ho 
a great man and a great war* with a humble ln.sk tu be 
humbly discharged'- 1 Time failed him to display his un- 
doubted abilities tn the field of Indian administration, for ho 
died at the hHl station of Dharm&ila* after a little more than 
a year of office in November 1863. 

At the time of his death a great danger threatened on the 
north-west frontier, and the Governor--Generalship was offered 
to Sit John Lawre nce* who laid so wide and profound 
a knowledge of that district and Its troublesome people*. 
At Sitana on the spurs of the Hind u Kush range, north of 

1 LifUn mdj*urm*h iff Lmrtf Etpn t by T. W«Jmnd r C.Tl* Lwud«, 
1*7*. I 1 - 
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Peshawar ond west of the Indus, Lhere had existed since the 
<5u,r1y port of the nineteenth century a curious colony of 
Muhammadan fkttltfk) known as the Wahabis. They 
possessed a hind of recruiting difpGl or agency at Pattia in 
Bengal, and their influence spread far and wide by secret 
channels throughout India. They formed a rallying fKiint 
for a]I fugitives front justice, turbulent Pathans, Afridis r and 
every wild spirit with a grudge against British rule- They 
were raided by primitive csf sedition* in 1&53 and and 

in the latter year were driven from Ssiunn, but re-established 
themselves at Malka in i& 6 t, and again memiced the Punjab 
in 1863, In that year Sir Neville Chamberlain was sent to 
coerce them with 3 force of £,000,. but at the Anibela Pass 
he was confronted by m army of 15,000* For three weeks 
the advance was checked and the British force kept on the 
defensive The Calcutta Council in alarm wits contem¬ 
plating the fata] course of recalling the expedition, but Sir 
William PcmHurx, tlovernor of Madras and acting Viceroy, 
hastened, to Calcutta and, un the advice of Sir Hugh Rose, 
the Commandersn-rhirf p insisted on operations being con¬ 
tinued. In December the IVahabis were defeated, and 
their stronghold Malta was destroyed—three week* before 
Sir John Lawrence assumed office in India, in January 1ISO4. 

Since his retirement from the Punjab in February 1^59, 
Sir John Lawrence had served a*, member of the Secretary 
of Statu s Council In the India Office, bearing modestly the 
honours iiEitJ ronijiliinents lavished upon 1dm as ibe * saviour 
of India f iLitd the ‘organizer of victory** In 1S60 he had 
declined the governorship of Bombay. He was fl strong, 
determined, and sagacious man, with a certain noble rugged¬ 
ness and simplicity of soul, though his choicer, as laird 
Piilhouaie noticed, was not without the spur of on honourable 
ambition. Hti possessed less genius, culture, personal charm 
and distinction than his elder brother Henry, who was, in 
the judgement of Sir Richard Temple, 'one of the most 
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gifted men whom this generation has seen in India 1 * but He 
wns locked upon as a safer and soundirr administrate; He 
ton* iiiaaLerful, somewhat obstinate in temperament, and 
exacting in bis relalions wish bis subordinates, though, ir 
they did him good service, he loyally supported them. He ] 
had risen through every grade in die Company 1 * service, and 
in his case a notable break was made in the tradition— 
observed since the time of Sir George Barlow -that no 
Indian civilian should he appointed to the highest post of 
all It was long a matter of controversy' Whether* even in 
his case, the departure from the rule was justified* and 
though we may now answer that question unhesitatingly in 
the affirmative, It is perhaps true to bay itml by 1S63 
Lawrence had done his best work, and that his admbistmtton 
as Governor General rather disappointed--the possibly ex- 
ceasivc— Expectations formed of it. In internal a flairs great 
progress was made with ail those material improvement 4 ;, 
railways, canals* and public works, inauguraLed by his master 
Ddhousie and interrupted by the catastrophe of the Mutiny, 
but there was a certain rrnth in the criticism that Lawroncc 
had not sufficiently Learnt the art of delegating work to hi:§ 
subordinates ; that he required more detachment from 
routine, and was so immersed m details that the general 
supervision of the administration suffered. Assuredly he 1 
never spared Himself, and he was accustomed to ail at his 
desk from 6 a r m. to 5.30 p.m. with only an mlervnl of half 
an hour for breakfast. Even then he only desisted from hts 
labours with the half-jesting apology that a man could not 
work ai his best for more than eleven bourn at a stretch. 
He sometimes encountered in his subordinates an mdc 
pendence of character and originality of mind lo which he 
did lesi than justice, and there is n substratum of truth in 
tliv jibe of his brilliant and Impulsive Ikuterumt, Sir Bank 
Frtry, the Governor of Bombay, that Ijiwrence had imperfect 
sympathies wilh any one under him who did iwl belong to 
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the Punjab or to the county of Derry, ur to Exeter HnJL 1 
It is cerium thai rfjnse drastic reforms had to be made by 
his successor in the direction of economy and in the methods 
of working of many "f the public department.v. Hut if he 
Btitiidwhat ili-kiipjMjintcd expectations in one direction, he 
nmy lie said to have exceeded them in another* Possibly 
his greatest success as (hyvemor-fiiMierat was won sn that 
iMd caf rUplamacy and foreign policy where he might 
perhaps have been expected to fall short of the purview of 
a statesman, 

]l\h only annoation was effected after a short war wills 
nbutaiij the wild lorest-c lad mountainous country on tbc 
steep southern slopes of Hit.- Himalayas, bounded ots the 
north and Lint by Tibet, on the south by Eastern Penpl 
and Assam, and on the west by the .British district fif 
Darjeeling and the little native state of Sikkim, which ibi 
driven as a wedge between it and St\nl British rttutiaoN 
wieH the Bhutanese dated hack to 1772 when, coming to 
the aid of the ruler oF Coach Buhar, we drove them back 
From that prinL-ijmlky, In 17^3 we dispatched to Bhutan 
a commercial mission under Captain Turner which proved 
a failure. Our occupation of Assam in 1826 brought m 
into close relationship wills Bhutan, and the people of that 
country were found to have raided and occupied the Duam 
or passes leading intis Assam. Unsuccessful negotiations 
fallowed; at one time it was arranged that the Bhutanese 
should retain the passes and pay us tribute, while later on 
wc acquired the Dttttl and gave them instead an annual 
subsidy; but the Bhutanese lived in a constant state of 
revolution and interline strife with the result that llurir 
turbulent troops frequently raided die districts of Jk-ngal 
and Assam at the base of their hill*. The British protested 
against these forays but all attempts iu came to u seLE foment 
failtd. In the wjutei uf 1863 4 the Bhutan^- grossly 
1 JLift fi/ Sit Marik by Jwhn ilu tiinert! r tub L p. ^h| 4 
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1 n Hill led. the Hon* Ashley Eden, an envoy mm by \jard 
Eliiin. fearing him under compulsion to sign a humiliating 
treaty which surrendered to their control the Dnars leading 
inlkh Assam. The hid inn government rcpud Luted the treaty 
and deman ded (he release of all British subjects kidrui| ij?ed 
tinning the preceding five years. No reply being received, 
llie western Duairs were annexed and the allowances hitherto 
paid for th^rn were wHhhcld r O ur mili lary 1 eader.s Cooductij^ 
frontier upcrutrions in a spirit of careless security were 
suddenly attacked in Januaty iM$ and a British garrhnn 
WM driven from Dcwangiri with the toss of two guns, 
T 'here wu a vigorous outcry against this insult to British 
arms, but ilenurat Tonify quickly retrieved the position and 
pence was made in November. By its kmii the Bhuliiin^r 
surrendered eighteen Dears in return for a yearly subsidy, 
Lawrence was fiercely attacked by a party in India for 
gram mg such favourable conditions, but generosity to a 
vanquished enemy on the part of an imperial powerJ 
provided that generosity k nut abused, as not only mag-' 
rumimans bui sound policy. In ibis case the lasting tnm 1 
ijaillity that ft stowed amply justified the Govemor-GenemPa 
moderation. I lie subsidy k so highly prized bv the IShu- 
lanese that our relations with them sinc^ that date have 
remained [wareful and cord tab Further, the lemtory 3ur 
rendered hy them (a strip iSo miles long and twenty to 
thirty brand) lias proved a valuable acquisition and is now 
dotted wish productive ten-gardens. 

■Sir John Lawrence had always been famous for supporting 
the cause of the Indian peasantry as opposed to bis brother 
Henry, whose sympathies were rather with the aristocracy. 
It was therefore peculiarly fitting that the Punjab and Oiidh 
Ten.-mi'y Acts ol i!lGS should fall within the period of hk 
DouTnnr-tlenends hip. In hU advocacy of these measures 
be dicmipioui d the cause of the ryot against a formidable 
coal 1 dim of the Indian hindowncm, the European planters 
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the journalist the SeentfJity of State, and a mAjflrky of bis 
own Council The Fimfe b Act recOfloltcd occupancy 

I rights in the com Gif all tenants who hltd fadd their land for 
h certain time, and the measure became, at a subsequent 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal declared, 1 the bulwark and 
charter of a contented ] Haitian try f . On the annexation of 
Oudh hy Lord Dsdhousie, the landed proprietors ur Taluk* 
Jars had been at fijut* as we have seen, rather harshly 
treated. Subsequently Lord Canning's proclamation though 
it nominally threatened a wholesale confiscation, had pm- 
rsii^ed a favourable conMideration to alt those whn promptly 
submitted ; this tkiise had been interpreted mi generously 
that it is said about birds of the rebel* received back 
tbdr estates under stronger titles than before the anneaa* 
titirt. The aim of the British authorities probably was to 
raise up, or rather to revise, a great territorial aristcjcracy 
who would consider their interests do*dy bound up with 
tile stability of the new 1 sEttlemenL But undoubtedly in¬ 
dulgence to the Tiilukdars had gone too far, and the Oudh 
Tenancy Act of 1&6S attempted to rectify this defect It 
enacted that atwut one-fifth of the total tiumber of ryots 
should he grunted occupancy rights m the soil at fair rents, 
that cultivators whose rents were raised should be compen¬ 
sated for unexhaukti.M.! improve clients, and that die rent itsell 
should only be increased after application to a court of law 
and equity* There was a loud outcry against this agrarian 
policy, and the Act dealing with Oudh was only passed in 
the teeth of strong opposition based on the allegation that 
faith hrul not been kept with the landowners, hut l-awrence 
was supported by the weighty authority of Henry Maine, 
John and Richard &Enaohey in India and John Stuart Mill 
at home. John Stmchey gave it as his deliberate view that 
1 whatever wiw accomplished was entirely due to the resolu¬ 
tion of fjord Lawrence \ and he considered (hid more might 
Will have been done. 
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Sir John Iaiwrenee had thu* extended lo die cull i 171 tor* 
of Oudh find the Punjab the protection which Canning had 
given to the ryots cif BengaL J No more useful ur l^nefLctnl 
Iqjptufan'i Bair’S a distinguished Indian economist and 
historian, 1 was ever undertaken by like llritssh Government 
in India . . . legislation which reflated the great and pro* 
rected the weak, and which was based on the unwritten 
customs and ancient rights of India/ 1 

Two Hcvcre Famines visited India during Lawrence's \ 
period of office. The finrt in i&tib was most severe tn 
Orissa, a division of Bengal extending south west of Cat* 
cutta to the northern boundary ]imj of she province of 
Madras. Though it occupied geographically an apparently 
favourable centra] position tici wcen two great presidencies 
of British India, it was in reality isolated in an exmi* 
ordinary degree owing tu its physical features and tack of 
natural mcana of communication. On the landward side 
it was separate I fmni northern and centra] India by the 
almost impassable tangle of hills and junglu in which the 
plateau of Chota Nagpur ends ; its seaboard, very badly 
provided with harbours, was almost unapproachable hy 
ordinary emft for the greater pan of the year. The river 
Maliamidi, in spite of h% broad stream and imposing 
volume of waters, is practically useless for navigation and 
only patent fur destruction through its violent mtmtla bores 
anil shifting eliantids- Most ol the roads at that lime were 
imjMPSsihlc lor wheeled traiftc. and only traversable by pack 
* mules ; the people as a whole were prior, Indolent, Kv:k 
ward, and feckless. In such a country the ravages of famine 
were particularly difficult 10 deal with, ‘ The inhabitants \ 
said the Famine Commission Report, 'shut up between 
pathless jungles ami on impracticable 'sea 1 were ‘in the 
petition of passengers in a ship without provisions r . From 
one to two millions are said to have perished, and the 

1 R, C_ DuU r Imifainiki Vkfarfm A$e n 1904. |», 17 t. 
nn *C 
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government was undoubtedly caught unprepared, Thu 
fault lies chiefly at the door dF Sir Cecil Beudon ? ihe 
1 ieutunani-tSovernur of Bejigal, and his Council, who gave 
live most positive assurances that there wa* no real danger 
of scarcity. But I Jtwnencc himself acknowledged, 1 I mighi, 
and perhaps ought to have overruled them and insisted 
on prompt action ; and I blame myself for not doing so 
The Famine was followed lay devastating Bonds, which in 
flu-ltd lerrible misery and privations upon the inhabitant* of 
the low-lying tend* of Orissa ; * that which tlie drought 
sparedwrote Lawrence, fc the floods drowned '* Iti the 
second famine in sS6g~y n which affected Itundeikhand and 
Rajputana, remedial measures were taken earlier, and the 
principle was definitely laid down fur the first time that 
the uEBetrs of Lhe government were bound to Lake every 
available means to prevent deaths by starvation* The 
years ifiOa-b were notable for Richard Temple’s adminis¬ 
tration of the Central Province* and the land settlement ho 
carried out there for a term of thirty' yeorfe 

The finances of India under Kir John Lawrence were in 
an unfavourable condition, bur he had many difficulties 
with which to contend* In 1S66 a great commen ial crisis 
was brough t abou t by special circumstance** '1 ’he Amu neon 
civil war had caused an almost total ctv^aiion of the export 
of raw cotton owing to the blockade of the Southern ports 
by the fleet of the Northern states As a result, the 
demand of Lancashire fur the fair material required by her 
looms tunned Eri India ; so that the production of the Indian 
cotton districts in Berai p Nagpur, and the HouLbern Mai.itha 
country was immensely stimulated. Fortune-; were rapidly 
made. The value of land rnsu:, and, so a settlement ai that 
time Imppencd id lie in progress* the gtjvemmenl in many 
districts increased the assessment. There was a glsfl of 
capitalseeking investment, an era of inflation, of rvckles* 
speculation—and then the inevitable crash. The sudden 
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prosperity proved a mushroom growtK. Thu end '*F the 
American war opened the Southern ports once mure and 
poured .1 great mass of lung-staple cotton into the English 
markets; the ariifidnl demand for the inferior short-staple 
ml 1 1 m Of India quickly ceased. Many great mm mi-rein I 
house*, among them the famous fum of Overend amt 
Gurney ( were ruined, and the Bunks of Agra and Bombay* 
the latter of which was under the supervision of govern¬ 
ment, suspended payment. Besides the stringency caused 
by this celebrated panic, the Financial position was weakened 
by lavish suite outlay. It is true that Jjrwrenre, at Lhi 
I beginning of 1 us jxrriod of office, was accused of niggard^ 
I£nes>s in cutting down the expenditure of Government 
House t but be found it difficult to ti:^i^l the importunity 
nl Stime of the ablest nf his subordinates, Napier, Frere, 
and ko*e, who were continually clamouring for money to 
be spent in the pu blic service Ijirge sums* there fore, 
were disbursed on public works, irrigation schemes, and 
modem barracks for European troops—the last being u 
pmjeu in which luwicnce took a *pecbt and pctsonal 
interest. In this he was runt unmindful of the words 
addressed to him by Florence Nightingale when she heard 
he was to be Viceroy of India l 1 In the midst of your 
[irt-feure, pmy think nf us and of our sanitary things on 
which itich mill ions of lives anti health depend V Thus 
the normal annual expenditure rose from forty-five and three- 
quartets to fifty-four and a half milLionx lawrenee also 
introduced into Indian finance the principle of taking 
money for reproductive works by loon instead of paying 
fur them out of the ordinary revenue, and though that policy 
may be unobjectionable, if carefully controlled, his sue 
cesscifji weft afterwurds called upon to insist on a severer 
definition nf the term 4 reproductive \ Thv L gene-r»d financial 


* l&rd /-xwriwfr t hj R. IkivAttl Swiida, tftSg, vdL Lb p j;-S. 
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th tjIi nf htf five years of office was a net deficit of two and 
a half millions. 

We have now 10 deal with the most important question 
nf I rid Lin foreign policy, the problem of Afghanistan. The 
annexation of the Punjab had extended the British frontier 
up to the hasc of the Afghan mountains, but the boundary 
line was very variable and ill defined, From Baluchistan 
in ibe .south lo Oiitral in the north there was, and to 
some extent still is, a *onc of territory occupied by inde¬ 
pendent Pathan tribes* through which run the passes that 
debouch on l-u the plains of the Punjab. Down to the 
year [803 these tribes nominally owned the sovereignty of 
the Amir til' Afghanistan, though in reality they were almost 
completely out of his control. They were fierce* turbulent, 
and treacherous, always ready for plundering expeditions 
and raids over the frontier* Mid & constant souicc of cm- 
kimssment lo die government of the Punjab. Punitive 
exiteditinns had been sent to chastise the tribesmen for 
violating the integrity of the British frontier, and owing to 
the good fighting qualities of the enemy and the moun¬ 
tainous nature of their country, large fnn en had to be 
employed. In 1863* as we have seen* an army nf 6 ,qoq 
was employed against the Wahabis, and in t 8/>S a force of 
[1,000 had to be dispatched to rear! the Pathans of tlse 
Black. Mown Lams- a leract. 

The condition uf the border therefore were obviously 
not entirely satisfactory* and it is nut surprising that tltfc 
fcrctit schools of frontier defence were formed from time 
to lime. The most extreme in one direction* though pnu> 
tica!ly of little account, advocated a retirement to lhe line 
of the Indus. The supporters of the 0j*|J0iin£ view, who 
were somewhat lively known as the p forward School \ 
favoured the subjugation of the tribal /one and a scientific 
frontier conterminous with the Afghan boundary line. The 
nmre extreme members of thus party did not shrink from 
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advocating the partition of Afghanistan, should A Favourable 
opportmhy Uc offered, or oven its complete conquest. 
Practically, of ctrnr^ they I tad to be content with far Jes-s 
than this, and their policy was not altogether unfairly 
described at the time scs * locating expensive bodies of 
troops in dangerous localities beyond our frontier for the 
purpose of guarding against an enemy who h iftifl septupled. 
iroLii m by daty-six miles of desert and mountain \ Law¬ 
rence's policy was to leave the tribes their independence 
and endeavour to win their esteem in relation to Afghiin- 
(2.Lin be advocated * friend ship toward* the actual rubra 
combined with rigid abstention from interference in domestic 
Feuds \ There can he little doubt that uri the whole hi* 
policy was wise ami provident, li acted well, with such 
slight moditoitions as the course of events required, till 
187S, Ujrd Lyttnn s rovenmi uf it proved dL^trotis in 
every way, and after ib8r w r e practically returned to it till 
1919, for although wcguaranteed the in viols; bilhy of Afghan¬ 
istan as a buffer stilts we scrupulously abstained from all 
interference in Afghan internal affairs. 

To consider Lawrence's paltry a little more in detail 
Host Muhammad, the strong and able ruler; whose career, 
so far as it brought him into relation with British India, 
ha> been already related, died in r?i6j. A fierce struggle 
for the right 10 succeed him at once broke out between the 
most prominent of his sixteen soitri* Shtfr Mu the tavourhc 1 ’ 
uf iJost Muhammad himself, maintained his position on ihe 
throne for about three yuara with great difficult)', and was 
then driven by his lialf-bmther Aftal wuccesiuvdy from 
Kabul in i£ta6 and ftotffl Kandahar rn t&fiy to take refuge 
in Herat his La*t stronghold* Altai, however* died in 
October 1867 , and Fits eldest son Abdur Rahman waiving 
his chums* he was iunx-erdud by another brother Aitm. In 
April i&tih Vakuh Khan, Slier Ah'* son, recaptured Kandaliiir, 
and Sher AH himself, occupying Kabul in September, thu‘- 
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regained sill Ibe jw>s5CSsions of his late father. Abdur 
Rahman and A*ftn Were defeated in January 1869; Azirn 
fled for refuge to Pertm, where he soon afterwards died; 
Abdur Rahman, (reserved far a higher destiny, escaped to 
Tashkent!, and lived Tor ten year.* in that coat)try a 
]len.^nnary on Russian bounty. 

Sher AlJf having re-established himself, proved his title by 
the only credentials that Afghans recognize, a stem and 
effective rule. The civil war mih its extraordinary vicissi¬ 
tude* bad rendered the position of the Indian government 
extrerndy iURcult l^wrence moved by a wise instinct — 
how wise only after-events canid show—was determined ai 
all iuuanh not to embroil himself hi the dynastic mins nf 
Afghan princes- Thrs course he adapted not only from 
prudential frioliveSi and his own reasoned conviction, but 
aUo from gratitude to the memory of Dost Muhammad, 
who in spite of many temptations tiad loyally refrained from 
embarrassing ua in the Mutiny, and had onc«j in conversation 
with Lawrence himself expressed att earnest wish Shat after 
Jus death hi^i sons should bu allowed to fight util the Succcs- 
toon question for ihrulHelves, Lawrence's puliey there iWu 
only lo recognize the tfc ftirfa ruler and lias been de-t 
scdbdd as 1 assenting peaceably to the visible facta resultant 
from a neighbour's settlement of his own affair*, after hirt 
own fashion'; 1 hut it was certainly disconcert mg that the 
various candidates for the Eli rone underwent such kaleido¬ 
scopic change-; of fortune. In cS64 Lawrence recognized 
Shcr Alt as Amir of Afghan i-stan. In 1866 Shcr Ali was 
driven from Kabul and Afzal was recognized as ruler of 
thal city t Sher All M lord of Kandahar and Herat. Scon 
afterwards Afgtf captured Kandahar and the Indian govern- 
mem acknowledged the j\lit nttomfU and only gave its 
recognition to Shcr Ali as master of Hetah Critics of (he 

1 /ijia/j i?« ikt Fftmtril /W/i y ef //i.tiii, bv J. W. S. \VyO.Ef. til. hy 
*L5lr W. W dunlH, LooJgin, ji. 1 Uj 
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policy of itiissrr fairt could say with same truth that such 
action was ft direct eiKluuregement to successful rebel!ion. 
that British approval of an Afghan chieftain’* claims swung 
automatically with the gale of superior force like the vane 
□ fa weather-cock* and that no rnfcT" of Afghanistan could 
set imich stone by a recognition which was transferred so 
Sightly from one rival to another. 

Meanwhile Hlinsia spreading southward* from central 
Aak was lending to converge nti eIil northern front rers of 
Afghanistan, though her outposts were as yet far distant. 
About 18^4 her fence* moving westward from Vemoe and 
eastward From Ferovsk brought her into contact with 
fChskind* Bokhara, and Khiva, the three great Muham¬ 
madan khanates he tweed die Caspian Sea and western 
China. The absorption ofiheae weak and disorderly 
info tiie then colossal fabric nf the Russian Empire was 
obviously a mere mailer of time, but the movement uniy 
became marked towards ihe end of Lawrence's period of 
office. Tashkent], a city of over 70,000 inhabitants, w;ls i 
■inneMid in 1 Kb3 ■ General Katifmimn m uppoi cited 
Governor-General of Turkestan in s86 ? l Samarkand, rmrL 
rjfcf Bokhara, fell in 186EL 

Upon this event Sir John I-awrvnce urged the home 
government to come to some definite i greflt nc m with ku^-.ii 
as to a line of demarcation between the spheres of influence 
uf the two empires. If Duty that were dom^ he professed 
Utile fear from Russian expansion, to which he felt rhaL Great 
Britain bid, least of all nations, any right to object; rather 
ahe might frankly welcome Russia"* civil iring influence on 
die central Asian |wplea- Nor did he mand alone in this 
up intact ; Sir Herbert Edwarties the great frontier official 
wrote, ■ Can anv one say that to lubstilute Russian rule for 
the anarchy of Khiva t the dark tyranny oF Bokhara and the 
nomad barbarism of Khokand would lie anything hut a gain 
to mankind ? 1 Indeed no open objection was ever mute 
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by Grail Britain lu the hubjugatiim of these three khanate 
though envoys from their rulers appealed to the Indian 
government for assistance. 

As wji^n as Sher Ali in i3oS bad firmly established bin 
power, Lfl.wr.rnce made him a indent qf arms and £Go r cDq 
iti money, but he frowned on wry suggestion lhat he should 
commi( himself further. Sir Henry Rawlins m, when 
member of the Secretary uf State's Council* penned a 
famous minute dated July ia r *363, in which he advised 
a more 1 forward K policy, though one that mu still moderate 
Lomptred with Later devdopmenh,. He advocated the 
occupation of rjuetta in northern Baluchistan commandm# 
the Bolfln Foss—a suggestion first put forward by General 
John Jacob in i&sh—& dose’ alliance with the Amir of 
Afghanistan, and the grant to him of an annual subsidy. 
To these suggestions Jjawreuce was altogether Opposed* and 
he was supported by the ablest of his adviser.*, in IndLu + 
A£aitit r Temple, and Stradiey. Apart from the fact that 
there was a direct conflict of military opinio® as to whether 
the BoLiii Pass could be^t be defended from the western ot 
lantern ifnd, Lawrence was convinced that any interference 
in Afghan affairs would lead to a rupture, and he had no 
bdief in the policy of attempting to cheek Russia on the 
Oxm by quarrelling with Sher AIL He declared it would 
be impolitic and unwise In lessen the difficulties oJ Ru^ia* 
if she seriously thought of invading India, by meeting her 
half-way in a countty notoriously unsuiled to military opera 
liont and in the midst of u hostile or exasperated population. 

'Me sieved our real security to lie in abstinence from 
euianglenicnU in Afghanistan, rn a comport and highly 
disciplined uhtif stationed on our own border, in a careful 
management of our tomruy^ and ■in she sense of security of 
title and possesion which is gradual I y imbuing the juincipal 
chrefs and the native aristocracy \ Lise where he said truly 
enough thaL the first imiitkrs of Afghan ibian, whether fJrirish 
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or R u:isiLLJi p would be received an foe^ while (he next would 
lie hailed ^ friends and deliverers. 3 l should be obvious 
3 rom ut] this (hat Lawrence wm very unfairly chaffed with 
neglecting the Russso-Afghan problem, ti k " Inactivity \ 
whether 1 masterly 1 or not, was reasoned and ddihemte. 
Few now doubt tliat he vu right. He 1 lulled the wakeful 
Anglophobia of Russian General* and disarmed their in- 
convenient propensity to meet supposed plots of ours in 
Afghanistan by cDimtCf-plut* of their own in the same 
LtHinity \ l His policy* with such modification* m changing 
rircuEusLances reijHired, was accepted by Lord Mayo, Lord 
Northbrook* and five successive Seen! Lilies of SStalc* AH 
the misfortunes and dimttt* which f^awrence prophesied 
were fulfilled almost to the letter, when Lord Salisbury and 
and Lord Lyttufi in an evil hour for their reputations 
decided to reverse It. 

1 Ei&tjj m ekt FLe itrvtiil /Why d/ India, bj J, VV, £. Wylifc-, *5 hy 

lift 
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LOUD MAYO. nr-hATlONS WlTft SIttl* Alii. 

FINANCIAL REFORM 

jam Jon* LawkK;NC£ retired in January iS&g, and on hi* 
return in England was raised to the poirmgt? by the title 
of Lord ijiwrence of the Punjab ond Cj rately P Disraeli 
appointed to succeed him the Earl of Maya, who had three 
lime* held the office of Chief Secretary for I reland in Cun* 
servalive ministries Mayo's abilities, though appreciated 
by the Prime Minister, a shrewd judge of character, were 
its yet unrecognized by the people, and the nomination 
wa* received with tnatked dktatnur The fall of die 
government before the Cove mar Generalship was actually 
vacant afforded Gladstone, the new Liberal Premier, a valid 
technical pita ftir cancelling the appointment, ami he was 
loudly urged to avail himself of 1 l Kut lie declined to do 
so, and Lord Mayo soon justified both Disraeli’s original 
choice and Gladstone's magnanimity in not interfering 
with iL 

It had been arranged that Lord Lawremt. before his 
departure should meet Sher All in conference, but the 
Amir was long detained by troubles in (sk unruly dominions, 
and the bue Govern or General had sailed from India before 
Shcr Ati could leave Af^hanis-lan. When at Iasi the Afghan 
ruler came to Attibala in March 1869 he met there not the 
wearied veteran Lawrence but Ids young, vigorous, and 
buoyant successor. There was, however, no breach of 
continuity in polity, tacauA; Lhu new Viceroy In regard to 
Afghan affairs unreservedly udupitd his predecessor's 
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standpoint At the meeting Shi;r A Si showed himself 
eager tn enter into much closer relations with the Indian 
government Tic asked for a definite treaty, a fixed annual 
subsidy, assistance in arms 1md rnen ^ktievcr he should 
think needful m solicit it r an obligation on the part of the 
British to support his throne and dynasty, and the recogni¬ 
tion of his favourite younger son, Abdulla Jan, as heir to 
the throne, instead of ’Yakub Khan r the elder sun* whu 
had helped so much in the past to restore him to the 
Ihremc, bul had since incurred his bitter enmity, These 
taring however, went far beyond anvrhing that Lnrd Mayo 
i.ir the home government wa^ prepared lo - fincede. h in 
clear tbai they would dangerously have linked up British 
power and prestige in India with the fortunes of a 
notoriously unstable Oriental dynasty, Upon Lord Mayo 
was Sail! a difficult and delicate task. He was practically 
required to refu.He all these proposal* and yet retain, tf 
possible, the friendship of 3her AIL He succeeded mainly 
because of hi*’. diplomatic management of the interview, 
perikjiiii d tarns, end warm, hospitable, Imh manner, which 
quite won the heart of the Afghan chief. 

While Lord Mayo told Sher All that, under no circum¬ 
stances would a British soldier cross his frontier to assist 
him in coercing rebellious subjects, and that no treat)' 
lending us to give him or his dynasty unconditional support 
could even be cunddcrcd, hu gave him a written promise of f 
moral support to be followed by gifts of money, m, and | 
ammunition whenever the British government deemed it ’ 
desirable- Sher All was aka informed that we should * view 
with severe displeasure" any attempt to oust him from his 
throne. Exactly how much batkfactiun he was expeaud tu 
derive from this statement h perhaps not dear, but the 
important thing was that he vrat sene away on the whole 
contented, charmed with the geniality of the Viceroy* for 
whom he contracted u romantic friendship,, and obviously 
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much intpre^wd by the pomp am! pageantry of the Durbar 
and the military resources of die British power. On his 
return lo hia own country he made some earnest, though 
occasionally misguided, attempts to carry out certain ruforms 
suggested to him by Lord Mayo* and his admiring L-rnula- 
sion of all thtrigs British ranged lnun the appointment or 
a enutid] of state of thirteen members to an order to the 
-tiiiemakers of Kabul to make henceforward only English 
boots. 

Win Lawrence [Hslicy of rmii-interference in Afghanistan 
required in the view of its author to be supplemented by 
a clear understanding with Russia, and considerable in¬ 
justice is dune when this complementary M]jccI of it h left 
out of account. t«awruncu indued had oh a shrunk from 
declaring hi# opinion dm u. border line should be ddmftdy 
fixed, dial an advance of Russia towards India beyond 
that line should entail Upon her 1 war in all parts of the 
world with England ** -Some tunlarivu tffofu were now 
made to roach such an undorn-taruling. Lord Mayo wan 
indeed no Ru-isophohe; lie though!: that Russia was nut 
si 1 anciently aware of our pow r cr ; ■ that we are established 
compact and strong whilst die is exactly the reverse \ 
Negotiation! were entered into between the British Foreign 
Secretory, Lord Clarendon, and Prince GGrtschokoff in 
Europe* and [ Juuglu^ Forsyth was sent on a mission from 
Calcutta to dt. Petersburg in i^oij to lay before the Russian 
authoriti^ the views of the government of India, The result 
was that Russia agreed to acknowledge bher Alt's swmy south 
of the Oxm over his father's former possessions provided 
that he respected the integrity of Bokhara north of ihal 
river. The northern frontier of Afghanistan in detail had 
still lo be fixed, and this took some considerable time. 
The Ruttiijji* in 1871 claimed that HadaksU.m formed no 
part of Afghanistan proper, but niter negotiations they 
accepted the British line in r8j3 
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The understanding with Russia as lu the integrity of 
Afghanistan was it most important step forward lu central 
Aslan politics, li[ id, had it not been H-ir later Ruropeau 
cdtnplinations, a difficult and dangerous question might have 
liu'ii finally settled, Rrrim about [87a Genoa] Kaufmanii, 
Governor of Russian Turkestan, began a correspondence 
with the Amir, and though his It tiers were mainly uutnpti* 
menlury and jiarmless enoughj many have thought that 
Great Britain might wdl have asked that they should hi 
discontinued. The Indian government would have had 
good reason for doing so, since Russia had given a pledge 
that ^he would regard Afghanistan as outside her sphere 
of influence, and Shot All himself was only embarrassed hy 
these comTiitinscfliiaoH which he invariably sent on to the 
Governor General 1 -on.l Mayo, however, instead of request¬ 
ing the Russian official* to comraimicate with the ruler of 
Afghanistan only through the British government* assured 
tine Amir that Kaufmanti's letters were mere matters of 
courtesy, and deprecated his uneasiness. 

In internal matter's Lord Mayo was colled upon III under¬ 
take the Unpopular and thrmkkss M5k of the tinaricia] 
reformer. The deficit left by his predecessor had tn tie met, 
and supported by Sir Rickard Temple ami the StradNey 
hrotber* he set himscIT resolutely to bring about m equili¬ 
brium in the hnunetta. Drastic measures were taken. It 
wi£i reluctantly dtcided lu inctease the wa.lt duties fn pro¬ 
vinces where they had hitherto been lightly imputed; and 
the income las wjv* raised fmni one tn two and a bn If and 
then to three |*cr cent.—mi expedient which was extremely 
LLn|K3piiliir even among economists! for at this time it wat 
contrary to fiscal orthodoxy to employ direct taxation a 
normal means of raising revenue. In this particular co^l- 
Lhc levy of the tax was saul to have la:cn harsh and unjust 
and the expense of collection unduly great. It was dis¬ 
covered that the great spending departments, through want 
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of proper control, had been lavishing montry unwisely and 
unprofitahly* and Annual reductions of expenditure Amount¬ 
ing to over a million were farced upon them. These 
mCLLsitrts> which were avowedly designed to meet the tem- 
fujrary crista, were followed byaperweit reur^iiiii^tion nf 
the finances. The system hitherto in vogue had been that 
3? tin its were made each year by the Governor-Gen erai in 
Council to die treasuries of die provincial gown mens. 
All monies were definitely cur-marked for special purposes 
and could be used for nn other. If the authorities at Madras 
or Bomluty saved money through increased dfidcticy in 
administritian, they derived no benefit from their laudable 
'.‘tonotuy, for th^y wure expected to return the balance they 
3 tad saved l^p the imperial treasury. Thus cfttfttnu cen- 
I'Mllmtion discouraged thrift anti stereotyped administrative 
defects, for the provincial governments rmiursUy put their 
demands as high as possible and spent ail die money they 
could prevail upon the supreme gavemnitriL to allow them. 

In December 1870 an important reform was carried through, 
largely by the efforts and initiative Of Richard and John 
Stmchey. A fixed yearly grant which could Ire revised every 
five years was made to the various provincial governments, 
but within certain carefully defined limits the latter were 
given a free hand in allocating; and spending their respective 
quotas. 1 Tfen* money saved in one department could be 

1 ^jme ef Use eriiSei of Hrithfi in lie in I mbit xe+fifd thtb irfonn of 
t-^rd Mhj-d'r with iljaJaTDiu un tli* grotiml. ihwt it «np=*t| an inertait in 
the ftujifctol hujik:i uf (Hi.iiiinn. Lju*h pworLune, to kti own 

rcrtWOn, now iifl|ni£*d tnrw ttwutj on Lind. Thai I he ifcrtd - 

tteitiiuul lhl die- i^LI wai iiwjJEflseil; h w m iaiil p in fringed in spirit 
the pemuiDeLit unlearnt in itr ngn 9 , nntt m reg^d 10 other yrnrlneri 
hriilv the rule id-opted in 1855 acilI rnf 3tenting nfsetumtbl to £kii> 
JiDiSf the iMikLnL S« H, C, 1 Soil's Imfia rn fto VutAriiiM Jg?, p. j 
Ihrt u may be poiraed Dot that thh s rji,-[j,c r>f EpuidEui icnjirfiiil ftnm 
Mid] lirntip m I* iilmn-r nrjjpeilnJ i:i iSiMltiq stalm, find the ^nniplnlnL 
tnut the tuEjJ: Lnnten nf UuUmn fc* thereby greatly inenciied* white nt 
like name lime the mbaBUMiit is cji^i^d, hfin been railed in many 
caonliteMi^iili^ Incite. 
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more profitably spcnl hi another* He result of these 
reforms (afterward? considerably extended) was that the 
deficit of Li red l^wtencffts nsic was converted into u surplus 
fur each of the four coining yews, amounting in Jill Ip 
nearly sK millions, while through better management, 
economy, and a stricter control ibe imionrit of revenue 
which luid to be ruined by taxation was actually reduced - 
One of Lord Mayo's financial ministers thus stuns up bis * 
work. fc he found serious deficit and left .substantial surplus, 

| Ie found estimates habitually untrustworthy, lie left them 
thoroughly worthy of confidence. He found accounts in 
arrears and statistics inccHPplelc, he left them pirpciiial find 
bill 1 

It was under I/jrd Mayo that the first genera! census of 
India was taken. He organized a stattftieal survey of die 
country and created a department of agriculture and com¬ 
merce. In February 187^ after inspecting the convict 1 
settlements in the Andaman Islands, he w m walking back 
to the landing-stage: of Port BLai^ where Ian steam yacht 
was moored, when a Palhan fanatic who had been following 
him in the twilight as hti strode on a little ahead of his 
staff, leapt upon his hack before the horrified escort could 
di? anything and stabbed him to death. This wild and 
htinsdc?^ crime put an end to a career which hail -Egnully 
refuted ihe ungenerous criticism* made on Lnrd MajoV 
appointmenL His Governor-Generalship had lasted but 
thru®ijj|ears ; the lime wa?i too short,, and the problems 
with which he had to deal were hardly serious enough In 
test hi* capacity to the full, but there was every reason lu 
believe tlaat hi* Hales man ship would hive been equal 
to demands fur higher than were actually made upon it. 
Succeeding as he did tun somew hat weary and war-worn 
veteran, he impressed ali his subordinates by his immenst 1 
eneryy and untiring power? of work. He was not content 
with the portfolio of the foreign dr|uirtmcnt w hich a Governor 
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General invariably retains in his own hands but added I a it 
the on crons duties of the pul ilk works office. * Enthusiasm T , 
says Sir Richard Temple, 'pervaded his whole existence and 
was his distinguishing mark.' His winning manner and 
universal |mpulftrity were nnin j than engaging personal 
attributes* they became imperial assets of great value. They 
won for him the real regard and witling co-operation uf the 
protected chiefs! and enabled the complicated mechanism 
of Indian bureaucracy during his Vicefcpilty To work with 
a minimum of friction and a maximum of efficiency. 


CHAPTER IV 


XjP-MJ} TSQ HTITH JIQQK AFCHiJUS AFFAIRS 

U’hpn the sudden Ant! terrible blow of Lord Mayo's 
craasri nation fell upon India* Arrangements wen: promptly 
and quietly made to carry on the govern meat Until 
a ^uerussor to The murdered Viceroy should be appointed in 
I T ingland 1 Lord Napier of Merehmtuun was stni for From 
Madras to n et as Governor General , and in the short time 
Thai ebp&ed before bii arrival in Jalcutla, Sir John Stracbey 
britl the reins of office. Gladstone selected an the new 
Viceroy, Kin Under-Sraetiury for Way Lord Northbrook, the 
head of the Baring family whose character formed a curious 
commit to the impulsive energy of hia predecessor and the 
restless brilliance of Ids sucre^ot. He was a cautious and 
sound administrator who knew his own mind and possessed 
considerable inefc|rcndenic of judgcmctiL Ho was neither 
an eloquent speaker nor a incut writer, and he practiced 
a severe economy in that engrossing occupation of Indian 
ruTers, the corny , -.inoo of dabom^ minis tc* r«mJ *tatc papers. 
A man of high character and kindly iiulfncti* he was 
outwardly undemonstrative and in appearance rather un- 
sympathetic His policy deserve far more than that of 
Sir John Lawrence lo be called a L masterly inactivity \ 
‘My mm has been f , he isnoEc in *in late ntf luxes 

;md stop unnecessary legislation \ l and again eleven years 
later, "the main object of my policy «us eg let things go 
quietly on—to give the bud rest*. 1 He teems to have 
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held the view thill the reforming energy of the Indian 
^venvmeju since the Mutiny bad rather outstripped the 
L necessities of the case. One of hi*; early acts, a wty .Htrciiig. 
measure for a Governor-Gene raJ recently armed, was to 
veto a Bib which Sir George Campbell, the a We Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, bad passed through the lefiatanTrc of 
hi& province for the setting up of rural municipalities. In 
the domain of finance Lord Northbrook showed, on the 
testimony of Sir Richard Temple—a high authority— 1 jm 
admirable mastery of finance, economic facts and statistics 
such iii I have never seen surpassed in India, not even by 
.vurh economist* and financier* a* Wilson or Laing r J 
Except fejf one tear of famine. 1873-4, India in bis lime 
wits passing through si period of material prosperity due 
partly to the effects of Lord Maya s fiscal reforms partly to 
the stimulus to oversea trade given by ilie increased amount 
of shipping using the Suele Canfll, which had been opened in 
iSfiy- At home in ilic decade after i860 the estabhsliinenl 
of the Free Trade principle was completed by the gradual 
11L-tiiovLd of ail those remaining import duties which might 
1 have a protective eilect, and in India the favourable ualc of 
ihe finances enabled North brr.fofc tu make great advances 
towards ihe aame ideal in India. The Indian tariff down to 
1M0 combined ten per cent, ad rahrem duties on nil 
imjKjrts, and three per cent, on the majority of en|*oft&. 
lb ' imjHjrt dues hod been already reduced to j| per cent 
iindL-r Sir John J^wrence in 1864, and Lord Northbrook in 
1875 lowered the rate to 5 per cent. At the Mine time lie 
abolished all export dusies escrept those on oil, rite, indigo* 
cmd lac The remission of the duty on wheat with the 
conipEction of the Indus valEcy railway was especially 
beneficial and made India a great wheat-exporting country. 
+ rhs home government naturally t in view of the economic 
theories prevalent at the time, preyed upon him a still wider 
1 -Sir R. Tern^Tc, J//w jud Emnti ef'xrj rW rVr JmJid , . '</*. 
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application of the Free i'rade poliey t but though Lord North- 
brook wu* li convinced FfOc Trader, lie was no dminunirr^ 
Lind he aJwiys maintained that the retention of a law genera! 
tariff upon imports fur revenue purposes, though ii might 
unavoidably involve slight protective efftets, was necessary in 
the special eond it ions wh ich prevailed in India, According))^ 
though he was willing to work 1 on the lines of Gladstone T , 
be admitted that it was “at n very considerable distance V 
Towards the end of bis period of office still stronger pressure 
was put upon him by the Conservative government of 
1 JkratJE to abolish even the five per cent duty on Manrbestar 
cation goods* but he sturdily refused to do so, on the 
ground thuE the Indian exchequer could not afford to 
surrerukr the revenue and iIlre it was politically unwise lo 
give any plausible ground for the insinuation that ihe 
interests of Uincashirc were to override those of India, In 
maintaining his point of view J-nrd Northbrook did not 
shrink from opposing the Conservative Secretary of Stale* 
Lard Salisbury* and protesting against the attempt of the 
home government to 'weaken the authority and hamper 
the action of the executive government of India '} r fhdr 
chief point in which hia financial operations lay open to] 
criticism was hi* unconquerable dislike of the income tax 
It had been reduced before l^ad Mayo's death to not: per 
cent qnlf, but even this Wits too high for Lard Northbrook* 
who reukui-cd li altogether. Jn selecting ft remission of the 
income tax rather titan a lowering of the salt duty, North¬ 
brook was undoubtedly considering the interests of the 
European filler, the native trader and landowner* rather 
than that of the peasant, and lie acted in opposition not 
only to the most expert Indian financiers. Sir Richard 
Temple nod Sir John Stmchey, hut lo the Duke of Argyll* 
Secretary of State for India, who wrote with some justice 

1 Mallet i AwtUnsAi p. I to. 
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and force-t * in die cniuesi between a rdorm of the salt tax 
ami the abolition of the income m\ my feeling is that you 
have chosen to relive ihe rjicheT class* which is also the most 
.1 powerful and the must clamorous 7 In alt other respects lie 
showed a determination to pro vent if possible any undue 
prepare of taxation upon the Indian masses. 1 The natives p * 
he wrote in iSBr, 1 will be passively loyal to its—active loyally 
we cannot esjiect if we govern them justly and do not 
increase their taxes \ ami in i8Bt be wrote to Lord Lytiw 
1 E have always had my suspicions that the land revenue has 
been over assessed, and always treated with great suspicion 
the opinion of Sir John Strarfiey who was for screwing up 
the land revenue *. 

i In 1S73-4 4 famine was threatened in. Bihar hud part of 
Bengal In an area where the population was very deru^ + 
Lord Northbrook and Sir George Campbell being deter 
mined that the record of the Orissa famine of iSGg should 
not be repeated, Urge quantities of dee were purchased in 
Burma ; the most elaborate means were taken regardless of 
cost to transport and distribute it, and relief works were 
everywhere established. "I"he result was the very Large 
I expenditure of nearly ri* and a half millions on + a famine 
of unusual brevity ami of no exceptional severityBut 
though some caf the expenditure was regrettable, the govern¬ 
ment had erred on the right iiitc* and lj*rd Northbrook 1 * 
economy of the finances enabled the charges to be met out 
of revenue only. 

The only other important event or Lord Northbrook 1 * 
regime in India ilsdf was the trial by commission of orte of 
tbt! most [jowerful of the nlling princes. Mulhar Rjju, the 
Gaik war of Bnrnda, There had been evidences of mis- 
gnvemntcnl in the state rinee 1S70 when the Guikwwr 
succeeded. A commission of taquin- bad reported in 
I'VbredT) 1^74 that he hud been guilty of ilLtrcatinc I lie 
1 Malltlh jlhfA l i wl| p. ftj* 
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relutEr.m» of Wi- kite brother, of the turtim: of wnnion, ami of 
the spoliation of tfictchams and banker* He was given 
eighteen munths to reform his administration, but the period 
nf probation dijm‘<| without any improvement making it*df 
manifest; finally m 1^75 he was pul to Lrial on a charge of 
attempting to poison the British Resident,, Colonel Fhayre* 
I he court cotffivted of two Indian princes, the Maharajas of 
Gwalior nrsd Jaipur, the chief minister ol the Nizam, Sir 
Dinkar Run, and three British officers. The result was 
unlQTtttnate, fur while the Knglkh rnmniissianen found 
him guilty, the Indiaai brought in verdicts- nf nut guilty 
or not proven. Lord Salisbury, the SecreLiry of State* 
found bis way out of a very delicate and difficult 
position by causing Lord Northbrook Us proclaim the 
deposition of the Gaikw.tr, nut on the finding of the 
commission, the particular charge there investigated being 
dropped, but on bis gross misgovemmeni and ii-Qtaripa* 
misconduct, of whlVb the murder charge would have been 
in any case but tin culminating point. In the whole 
bnainens the government had not been very happily inspired ; 
the abortive result of the inal might with n little imagination 
have been foreseen; as regards the deposition 'the right 
thing ™ dune", says Lord NWthbrook^ biographer, L but 
the manner of doing it was questionable V The deposed 
prince was, promptly and secretly removed to Madras and 
the threatened outbreak of popifJu feeling at flaroda was 
quieted by the immediate instaUatiun as Gaik war of a child 
firinri of die n*ya 1 house, with Sir Madura Rod, a Maratha 
'■Ian,- .man, as r:hief minister The British authorities thus 
dearly showed that there was to be no return tn T JalhousiVs ( 
annexation policy, while the prolonged minority nf the new 
rukr enabled the- administration nf the country to he placed 

nh a >ijUJ1l1 under the superintendence of British 

officers. 
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I taring the Viceroyflltj ofc Lord Nnrthbroiik the centra! 
Ashm problem mu growing winye acute giving to the nicady 
advance i i T Russia fownrtU tire northern frontiers of Afghan- 
i Lsfcan Thu! m Ivance wib in great measure inevitable and 
was y>* km means so deliberate as it was thought to Im ftl iht 
Ittoe. Prince CrortschakulT pointed out in a famous minute 
in 1864 that hb countrymen were drawn southwards in 
obedience to die same political law that had led the British 
armies north wards to the base of the Himalayas, All history 
leaches that a strong eivitiad power can hardly ever long 
maintain a * tali unary boundary line with loosely orfpmfwd 
mu] semi-rivilized |ieOptes. The history of even a peaceful 
mercantile body like the East India Company* as we havof 
fieen, was one continual violation of the self-imposed atnod 
lhut no new territories were to be acquired* Russia from! 
time to time announced* as GfoU Britain had k >0 often dor*^ 
in the past, that the limit of her pioneering activity was 
reached. These protests wete generally uttered in good 
faith at the time, but as the weak central Asian khanates 
disintegrated and dissolved into anarchy when they came 
into contact with her line of outpost*, she was forced con¬ 
tinually to push forward and occupy the posit ions they 
vpcated 1 or see her own advanced frontier violated by 
plundering raids. But to many British statesmen and tu 
Sher Alt on his uneasy throne the onward march of Russia 
seemed unscrupulous, premeditated* and fraught with wnfster 
meaning. In *869 fhe Russians established themselves at 
Kmsnovodak on the eastern coast of the Caspian. In J une 
1873 Khiva fell, and in the following month a conference 
wai Lidd between the Viceroy and an Afghan envoy at Simla 
It did not do much to restore the Amir's waning OcmfidoKc 
in the value of IS ritish support 1 hough he loyally acquiesced 
in it* be bad been greally disappointed in an award given by 
British arbitratisrH a* to the frontier of the province ofSttUlaii, 
in regard lo wbirh there had been a long-standing dispute 
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between himself and ihn Shah of Persia, At the conference 
the Afghan envoy declared iluit the rapid advances mndi 
fay the Russians in central Asia had greatly nl*nmcct the 
AfghatMj and that the Amir f placing no confidence in Russian 
assurances of jieacefli] irihmtlOJisi towards Afghan istan, 
pleaded for a closer alliance with Great Britain, Northbrook 
saw Lhc rests onabteneas of his request, and asked permission 
of the Secretary of Stale eg assure Sher Ali that 1 if he un¬ 
reservedly accepts and acts upon our advice in u]E external 
relations* we will hdp him with money, amis and troops, if 
necessary* to repel an unprovoked invasion , we to lie the 
judge of the necessity' \ hut he was not given authority from 
1 he Cabinet lo commit himself to mote iluin a reiteration of 
l/.ird Mayo's rather vogue promise of support in hi letlcr to 
the Amir dated September 6, itijj, The envoy asked that 
the British should regard the Russian*! as eoomieK, if they 
rnmmitted any aggression oil Afghan territory, and 1 -oid 
Northbrook tiad great difficulty in explaining to him that, 
since Great Britain was at peace with Russia, aggression on 
her part could not be specifically mentioned 1 as it implied 
an adnu-^iunof the probability ofauiih a contingency arising 1 . 
Sher Alt accepted a present of 5,000 ridi^, though he refused 
a prultered sum of ten Lucs of rupees. 

I n spite of Ehe many k^tious disadvantage ul an uJThmitve; 
and defensive wlltanre with a semi-burbarons power like that 
of Afghanistan* wliose action in the future could not be 
guessed or controlled* it is nevertheless A matter of regret 
that At this opportunity a more binding agreement ipu not 
entered upon with Sher AIL in i£f6g the Amir hud not 
been long enough on the throne to warrant a confident 
belief lluit be could maintain hii poiiftiun, but by he 
had shown himself to he a capable and* judged by Afghan 
standards* an enlightened ruler. He seems to have seen 
dearly that he would have eventually to enter into rloser 
relotiona with one ur other of the two Rumpctm peoples 
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whose Araiks were converging upon hia isolated kingdom. 
He would gladly have kepi both at arm's length* but of the 
twnhv dclfbcmclf and spontaneously gave the preference 
to Great Britain. A more binding: agreement at this time, 
tf the clauses of the treaty had been carefully drafted, would 
have implied, nut a reversal (3f iht; foiwience policy,, but 
only a necessary modification of it to suit the altered ctrcom- 
stances of the case. 

The Amir was disappointed and di^hearlcned by the con¬ 
ference. Lord Northbrook was cot^titodonally unable to 
Import into his manner the geniality which had won for his 
predecessor the strong personal regiud of Slier All, and lie 
soon afterwards gave the hitter the most dire offence hy 
addressing to Mm a digrrified rebuke for treacherously arrest¬ 
ing and imprisoning his eldest son Yakub Khan and pro¬ 
claiming the younger, Abdulla jan, as his heir. But though 
from this time onwards, probably to show his annoyance 
with the Viceroy, Sher Ali received with less reluctance the 
communications of Russian Agents, there fe no evidence to 
show that he regarded lire approach of Russian troops la lilts, 
frontier! with anything but feelings of the strongest aversion, 
fly the exercise of ordinary care and tact he could probably 
ham ktn Induced to ronnie his old friendly attitude. 
Unfortunately in 1H74 there wa-s a change of government in 
Knglaud followed two xeur* la let by the arrival of a new' 
Viceroy in India. If the Libera] Cabinet and Lord North- 
brook to mme extent erred in the direction of imsstr jatrt ¥ 
the Conservative ministry and \sjrd Lyttun by their energetic 
interference fatally precipitated the development of the 
whole question at lsaoc. 

In March 1 874 Disraeli became Prime Minister with the 
Marquis of Salisbury as Secretary of State fui India. I .loth 
uf these statesmen looked with apprehensive distrust upon 
Rician policy in Mii r and indeed they Jmd sciiik- rt^ion, 
as wc have Keen* to regard the evtsung stale i ff uut relation* 
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with Afghanistan ns unsatisfactory. Had they insisted on 
■ i definite understanding from the foreign office at St. Peten- 
brirg I hilt I he integrity of the Amir's dominions should be 
guaranteed, and required Russian officers to desist hom 
communications with Sher Ati, they would not only have 
been ou strong ground but would incidentally have carried 
the Laurence policy to its tunical conclusion ; for as recently 
as June 1873 Lord Northbrook's government had reaffirmed 
their adhesion tu the principle of b establishing a frank and 
dear understanding with Russia as to the relative position 
inf British and Russian interests in Asia*. Unfortunately 
ihey chose (u exert pressure at Kabul rather than at 
St. Petersburg, A minute of Sir Hurtle Frcrc, mem tier of 
the Secretary of State's council, had suggested thuL, in view 
of the critical position in Asia, it could no longer be con¬ 
sidered a satisfactory arrangement that the only agent of the 
British government in Afghanistan should be cm Indian 
Mtibanimadftn + Lord Salkbury, adopting this opinion, 
suggested that Sher All shrink] lie asked to admit a British 
Resident within his country, Against this plan tjord Norlh- 
brouk and the whole of his council earnestly protested. 
They pointed am that in 1869 and 1873 Slier Ali had ex¬ 
pressed strung fearh of Roman dtsigm but had been told 
that his apprehensions had no basts of fact. His request 
for a defensive alliance luul lu*n firmly declined on the 
ground that such un alltiiitcc was unnecessaiy. He was now 
to learn that the British government had wring violently 
round to the view that the Russian fieri! was so serious os 
to require the presence < if a British Resident in his country—- 
a plan to which it was well known that he was irreconcilably 
1 imposed. f 1 autrxrt agrafe \ wtuIc 1a 3 fd Northbrook t» Lord 
Salisbury, 1 with your suspicions about the Amir, they are 
nut confirmed by anyone of authority here/ Unluckily the 
Secretary of Stm% in the words of T^ord Cromer, 4 was dis- 
poscd+io neglect, and, I also think, to underrate the value 
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of the views of the Anglo-Indian officials’. 1 Hu merely 
repealed his sugges-rioM, declaring that the government could 
not view with indifference the influence of Russian expansion 
1 ui>on Lhe uncertain character of An Oriental chief whose ill- 
defined dominions are thus brought within a steadily narrow 
ing circle between the conflicting pressures of two great 
military empires, one of which expostulates and remains 
passive whilst the other apologises and continues to move 
forward \ Lord Salisbury therefore still desired that a 
mission should be sent* and suggested that 1 there would be 
many advantages in ostensibly directing it to some object us 
s[nailer political interest which it will not be difficult . - « to 
find or, if need be, to createThe Viceroy,, however,, merely 
repeated his protest of dissent and soon afterwards resigned 
his office The rtzsignadoa wa.4 isaid to he due to private 
reasons, but however this may be T it is dear that Lord 
Northbrook could not have worked much lunger with the 
Marquis of Salisbury, There lutd been already, as we have 
seen, serious friction between the two men on the lari If 
question,, and the Viceroy was quite convinced of the un¬ 
wisdom of the new Afghan policy which, as Iie- pointed out, 
was ll reversal of that 1 advocated by Lord Canning . . , re¬ 
newed by Lord Lawrence . , * ratified by Lord Mayo \ 
1 AH [lie spirited foreign policy motion* \hr wrote in el private 
lulter, *cnme from Frere anti Co. at home. Here we are 
very quiet and steady people. 11 The difference between 
tlieir poinu of view was fund 4 mental ‘Lord Salisbury f K 
brilliant and subtle intellect 1 , says Mr. Mallei, Mils contempt 
for precedent* and u certain prunenes* in him to impulsive 
decisions presented ■« striking contrast to Lord Northbrook's 
caution and i amnion scrt-tc* lii.-i reliance upon ascertained 
Fuel and experience, hia power of steady and effective action. 1 1 
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With prophetic inAtglii Lord Northbn.Hjk on the eve of his 
departure warned Lord Salisbury that lo force Sher All to 
receive an agent against his will was likely 1 m subject us to 
the risk of another unnecessary and costly war in Afghanistan 
before nmny years are over V 1 

1 Mjilln'i AWlfacW^p fi- coc. 





















































CHAPTER V 


LORD IsS TTOHT*a TOIrlCT IN AFGHANISTAN TEE 
BEdlNNING OF THIS WAR 

Ttjf. "fiew Vireniv wu* l-ord Lyttan, .son of Sir Edward 
Bui we r Lytton, the novelist. He wu* ft man of great ability, 
a poet, essayist, and an eloquent speaker. As a member of 
the diplomatic service he hud resided at mimy European 
entirt.s and exhibited in his general Waring and in his 
mental processes a certain unconvcnrinnality typical of the 
cosmopolitan traveller and the man of letters. 1 lie was 
bom a Barman Riy? hi* poscmi] friend and political 
opponent, Lord Morley of Blackburn, 1 with a pleasant touch 
of Bohemian added, and the Puritan and Philistine grace* 
of Simla were repugnant to him/ 1 He runie to India 
commissioned v\ i rum pirate a new Afghan policy. The 
retirement of his predecessor and the v icissitud es of party 
government in England hud thus by iS7ri rttpl.nrt-d <itad- 
stone, the Puke of Argyll* and j nul Northbrook, as Premier, 
Secretary of State, and Viceroy respectively, bf Disraeli, 
lAird Salisbury* and Lord Lytton, and there could hardly 
have been a more fitrOting change in die persona I sty 
of l be men themsdvea or the ideas they represented. 
A Strictly attitude, non-interference carried 

perhaps loan estreine h and marked rrmrideAtton for Afghan 
Hitscc^ibEjilies were replaced by a spirited foreign policy, 
iropi riah^tic aims, and a subtle mid provocative diplomacy. 
Under the goldftHCe of die new gavernnifcjits in Lvngtattd 

i Lwd hurley 1 to L ii r p. lEftL 
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and India w-e drifted within thrcir years into the second 
Afghan war, 1 which to some extent in its inception* and s-ijtl 
more in its course arid conclusion, strangely retried the 
di-aAstron* campaigns of forty years Ijcfore, proved, in cun- 
tempomry upintDU at any rate, the grave of Lord LyttotTa 
reputation as a statesman, flnd-, perhaps mure than any tiling 
else, caused the downfall of the powerful Conservative 
ministry of 1&7+ 

Lord Lytton* fn his own words, brought out instructions 
for ‘a mure definite equilateral and practical alliance 1 with 
Sber Ali, and he was empowered to offer the Amir must oi 
the terms he had J^ked for in 1 a 7 namely, a fixed and 
augmented subsidy, a recognition of his younger son# 
Abdulla Ian, as heir to live throne of Afghanistan, and u 
definite pledge * by treaty fr wthprwise * of British support 
1 in cmc of foreign aggression. Unfortunately these icrnis 
were only to l>c granted if Sber Alt allowed a British Resi¬ 
dent to be stationed if Heiitj The stipulation was reason, 
able enough a# a preliminary condition to a defensive 
alliance, but if Sber All chose to do without such an 
alliance we had no right to force a mission upon him or 
make his refusal to receive one a fasui Ar/fc \j-ord Lytton 
■ was given a very free hand in selecting the time and manner 
in which ihe new policy was to he carried oul, and he was 
in fact mainly responsible for the calamitous senes of events 
that followed. % It 14 clear lhal Lord .Salisbury, before be 
ceased to be Secretary of State, hid begun to fag behind 
the ea^er promptings of the Viceroy as was shown by fcU 

■ The mm jij ai.LEiunti« hkm] for thli mw\ the following chapter ait 
flint uf nit lilt Ai^hwi Htur Hooka, ftnm wfcfch most of the qup’ntf nw 
are taken, Yu. C*rrtsfamkm-< mfvrtin? ike nfat&m kttm&u /Ac 
Friihk iVWWKtnt fln-/ that *J AffkxnhtnH rrW the mini** a/ f&* 
A/ruitr Skent AH A'Ad/j, i&yffj /ui'ilur . nhfifty ft tfo nfllxirt 
IS;#, I*79, iHh Sccrmdly r Tte j Hinny of 
I.yttmjw /(idLiri ddmiiuhnlittH , fry IMj Bitty BiilJuur, 1S99; fiugf&trf, 
/full a, &md A/^kammm r by ] . Noyc*. tuna j Tkt A/^Aiin ft nr, 

f t y H + H. Hamw ^0 i&M* sB0p-lyOf 
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famous remark in l’arlianient that excessive dread of Russia 
misfit be mitigated by the study of large scale maps, 
r^l'^r All was first asked to receive a complimentary 
nussiorr, which was formally to Jinuduncc lr» him the assuiu|s 
rion by the Queen of the title J Empress of India This lie 
politely declined oil the ground that it was tinne-cessory. 
At the same time the British native agent at Kabul reported, 
undoubtedly with the Amir's knowledge and permission, 

. [ l,at amoitg other reasons for the refusal was the fact that 
Sher AU could not guarantee to protect a British envoy 
from the fanaticism of his subjects, and further that, if he 
permitted him to enter the country, he could not refuse the 
same privilege to the Russians, This was undoubtedly 
true, and the right course for the Indian government, it 
they still desired the Afghan alliance, would have been to 
grant him the terms offered without the objectionable 
condition attached to them. Lord Lytton, however, main¬ 
tained that the reply of* the Amir was couched in terms of 
1 contemptuous disregard ' of British interests, and he warned 
him that -he was isolating Afghanistan from the alliance 
and support of the British governmentJ Three members 
ui the Viceroy's council J Sir William Midr, Sir Henry 
Norman, and Sir Arthur Hobltouse dissented Goto this view. 
H’hey held that Sher Ali was acting within his rights in 
eclintng to receive the mission, and that the government 
not dcaU, . t Jj fairly with him in laying strew upon its 
temporary and ‘complimentary character^ when ft wis patent 
tu all that its real object was to establish a permanent 
embassy in his oQuntrwjfc In October it was arranged that ' 

I ord Lytton should Have'an interview at Simla with the 
ilniish Muhammadan agent from Kabul, who was afterwards 
tn retLir[1 communicate m Sher Ali the results uf their ' 
conversation. It canuot be said that the meeting did much 
to improve matters, and the striking and picture phrases 

II oni Lytton wery under the circumstances more forcible 
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tb.m judicious. The agent was told that the position of 
Afghanistan Russia and Great Britain resembled 

that 1 of an earthen pipkin between two iron pots 1 . that il 
Shur All remained our friend the i rilunry power of England 
1 1‘Quid be spread around him as a ring of iron, anil if he 
became our enemy, it could break him as a rued » 

Al the end of rByS n treaty was negotiated by Major 
(afterward* Si^TSSi ar Btmdema n, the famous frontier 
officer, with the Khan of Kj AtTwhich gave the British the 
right to occupy the (wst of Quetta, I he Khan 

claimed, but had lately proved suable to exercise, a general 
authority over the other dudtaintf of Baluchistan J the wide 
country bounded on the south by the Arabian $ea H on the 
west by Fersuu on the east by Sind and the Punjab, and m 
the nonh by the dominions of tfher AH- £ Quetta, a strate¬ 
gical position nf great natural strength, with a climate 
peculiarly suited to Europeans, commanded the Baiun Fuss, 
one of the gates of Afghanistan, and the Amir must naturally 
have looked upon the DccupAiioti of it ui a preliminary *tep 
to a British advance upon Kandahar! lie could hardly 
forget that Quetta was the base from \oiieh a British army 
had marched to the conquest of his country in the Hi*! 
Afghan war. 

In January 1877 a conference was held at Peshawar 
between Sir I -pwl^ 1 '»-1ly ^ind BclulI Kur Muhammad, the 
minister of Sher A !i t who had r on ducted the former nego¬ 
tiations with Iifld Northbrook in 1873 ; the conference was 
without result, l*csLU*e the Afghan envoy steadily refused t« 
concede die point that a British officer should reside iti 
Afglianistan. Lord Lytlon whirls to have wilfully refused, 
or been quite unable, to understand that Sher All had 
the soundest reaF-on* for bin action- " J hr British flfttspn < 
^id Seifcd Stir Muhammad, 4 is gTtntand powerful, and the 
Afghan people cannot resist its power, but the people are 
^df-willud and Independent and prw their honour above 
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lifcA No Amir, if he desire* id relnin hi* throne* tun afford 
n> IcNt be supposed ten ..1 moment chitt he is in any senst- 
controlled by a foreign *tate. The British Muhammadan 
fljrctn at Kabul afterwards ded*red that the mere mistaken 
report that be was personally iti favour of the coming of 
British nflficent rn Kabul was as much m an order for his 
death. In our own time tin: abler and powerful Amir, 
Ahdur Rahman, di-oug.li he bad a genuine friendship and 
adnsiruricifi for the British, to whom he owed his position, 
would never make the least concession on this point fTbe 
Afghans knew perfectly well that many of their ndimnis- 
trative methods would not satisfy the teats of the British 
]K?litiail office 1/ They dreaded die dear scrutiny of Euro¬ 
pean eyes testing the semi-barbarous justice of the East 
hy the humanitarian standards of the. Wen, 1 Wc mistrust 
you * p said 5 ™d Xnr Muhammad, 1 and fear you will write 
all sorts of reports abnuT us^ which trill some day be 
brought forward against mJ If is doubtful whether Sher 
Ah half understood the brilliantly phrased and closely 
" rearmed lettcra and minutes that the indefatigable Viceroy 
bundled at him. Lvcton, indeed, with a strange lack of 
imagination for acj imaginative a num f failed to make allow¬ 
ances for i he necessary liMunition* of the Amir's knowledge 
or the doubts and suspicions that preyed on his mind It 
was commonly reported in the baaan at lh\% limn that 
Russia and England had agreed upon the partition of 
Afghanistan* and hud seated the tmscrupulrms compact by 
the marriage of the Duke cpf Edinburgh to a Russian 
princess, l ord LyLion's elaborate attempts in his dis¬ 
patches tu prove that* by sending an envoy at alt* Shut 
All had giveit an 4 amidpaiory urraent' to the admission 
ol a Resident Officer, and thut British relations vriih 
Afghanistan wltc xtitl entirely governed by the treaty of 
1855, laird Mayo* famems letter and the assurances of 
F-ord Northbrook having no binding force, gave a most 

lll-i * e 
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unforiurmEe impression of disingenuous dealing- 1 U is likely 
enough that from this point Shet All enteral into closer 
relations with the Russian agents, though it is alw plain 
tluil, bad it been in his (rower, he would luree .is aided 
entanglements with either of the great European slate*. 

In Match Sctfld Nur Muhammad died at Peshawar. Lord 
Lj'tiun very precipitately seued the opportunity to da-turn 
the conference at an end, in spite of the fact thuL a suc¬ 
cessor to the dead envoy was said to be on his way from 
. Kabul with fresh instructions from Shef All. Cairmiuiiico 
lluii* with the Afghan court were now entirely sus]>ctided, 
though Lord Lyttcm by a manifesto assured the Alghmi 
people inwards dial were oftenufiawartls with good reason 
quoted against him, ’that so long as they are not excited 
by their niter or other* to acts of aggression Upon the 
territories or friends of the British government, no British 
soldier will ever be permitted to enter Afglmnistan unin¬ 
vited In May the Yteenw u-tvir his version of the iicgo- 
liatums in a Jang and brilliantly written dispatch which was 
afterwards severely and justly censured as an ingenious 
piece of special pleading rather than a slate paper. *1 - 
Up to tliat time no irretrievable step had been taken.t 
There was much force in Lurd Lyttoo's contention that' 
nur rebitions with Afghanistan,, in view of the situation in 
central Asia, were unsatisfactory- 1 l was a matter for' 
regret tliat Sher Ali could not accept our point of view. 
But he was an independent prince, and however irtcon 
ventert it might be for our interests, we had no nioralj 
right whatever to forbid him to have relations with Huswi 
or to force upon him on envoy of our own, mid yet this 
was the course to which Lord Lytmn idlimately committed 
himself and the British government- ^I'hc old 1 awtencu 
pttltey was in truth bueil upon 4 generous recognition ol^ 
the rights of small mul weak suites, the school d' Lyiton f 
and his followers relied upon a cynical doctrine of political i 
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expediency.) ‘Chiefslike the Mnir of Kabul and die Khan 
uf Kitat*fwrOte Sir J imes Stephen, ' though not dependent 
ujion ua in th e sense of any definite duties or allegiance to 
the uneert, most be dealt with on the understanding that 
they occupy a distinctly inferior position- their inferiority 
consisting mainly in this, that they are not to be permitted 
to follow a course of policy which exposes us to danger. ... 

Kclarions . . . with these states are dctttnnnisd by the 
fact tliat wc are exceedingly powerful and highly civilised, 
and that they are comparatively weak pud half barbarous. 

When the conference at Peshawar was over, Lytton 
turned his attention to ihe tribes of the north-west frontier, 
and plainly* showed his eagerness to posh hifi tnitposis 
ntuier to Afghanistan through their territory, tiy a 1 more . 
or less confidential arrangement' with the Maharaja of 
K.tdimir he published a British apro^ at '.hlgiL liven 
his chosen instrument, Captain Cavagnari. warned him 
that such a policy would render a reconciliation with Slier 
,\li impossible, and Lord Lyttotl’s daughter note* that he 
met with opjiosiiiion from the old frontier officials 1 who 
looked with suspicion upon any system tif diplomacy 
which required secrecy and dexterity '. The truth is that 
the Viceroy’* opponents regarded his policy an altogether 
too secret and dexterous, ami would liuve preferred more of 
the straight forwardness which was formerly characteristic of 
Indian frontier policy.C loh! Lytton indeed war now, on 
his own admission, worfing for the ‘gradual disintegration 
nul weakening of the Afglum power 7 
Ifiut the ruin of Sher Mi, through (he strange interplay of ' 
WSrld forces, was finally brought abuut by disturbances in 
another amT merit/) In i3j6 the Serbia ni and Montenegrins 
nHe in arms agurut the misgovern toe i it of the Turk, In 
April id the following year, Russia, in sympathy with the 
in tui gents, declared war upon Turkey, and in i&j* her 
ju-miea crossed die Balkans, lrisroeli, now Earl of Beacon*- 

E 2 
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field, holding that the interest of England demanded the 
integrity of the Ottoman emp^ obtained from Parliament 
a gmiU of £6 P oira.wo (ot naval unci military purposes, and 
ordered the Mediterranean squadron in yms the 1 ItmJ-inellr.*, 
The Russians were deierred by the British tnenae* from 
attacking Coaslantinofi 1 tt + and in March concluded the 
treaty of San Stefan0 with the Sultan™ But Russia's diplo¬ 
mat io success was neutralised by Great Britain. \/m\ 
Ikaconidkld refused to recognise the treaty p called out the 
army reserves, occupied Cyprus with the permission of 
Turkey, and reinforced the Mediterranean squadron™ War 
was only averted by the mediation of Germany, At a eon 
gress of the Powers at Berlin in June md July 1S7S the 
treaty of San Stefunn was modified tn a manner tmtannirabk 
tr- Russia. The difference, however, between die terms of 
lhe treaties of San Slcfano and Berlin proved uf very 
doubtful advantage to Great Britain, and the Russian 
government was greatly irritated by Lord Beacon* fields 
provocative and unfriendly attitude- During iho height of 
the tension the Prime -Minister bad adopted the dramatic 
hut useless course of bringing some Indian troops by the 
Suez Canal to Malta, and Russia naturally determined to 
afford the Indian government some nutlut for its warlike 
energies nearer homt 

On June 13, the opening day of the Berlin congress, 
General Stotetuff Planed from Tashkend for Kabul. The 
desperate attempts made by Sher Ali 10 stay his ndtnoce 
fonn £n themselves a complete answer to Lytmn's constantly 
repeated assertion that he was eagerly abetting Russian 
dH?signsjw^tiur Ali appealed and protested; he repeated 
almost word (or word 10 the Russian Governor-General of 
Turkestan the arguments which he had formerly used tn the 
Viceroy tif British India, rtnd he offered, Lls ^ Q11C tn 

the case of Lord Lytton, 10 send one of his own minister, 
to a conference at Tashkent But his opposition was 
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hflaffft down by the reply tint Stc^-uttj-fT could Hot now be 
recalled, and tliat the Tsai wnild bold Shcr AH responsible 
■i lLuv harm happened to him\ Yhc Ki iwhih government 
was in a p^iiiou to put press iW upon the Aruir from the 
fact that bis nephew Abdur Rahman had long I men it 
pensioner on their bounty, A significant bint wm conveyed 
to Slier All that it dangerous rival to hi* throne might be 
put forward, if be proved obslin.ittj Slier Alt reluctantly 
yielded, and after h\n down fell papers at Kabul were found 
which showed that be nowWteted into a definite treaty 
with the Ru.^ujj govtimmefil 1or perpetual afid pfrnument 
friendship and alliartpe between the two countries, ^ On the 
news »F the arrival of the Russian tmfasicm in Kabul* Lyttory 
idler Lubling home for, anti receiving, tht- permission oF the 
hunie government,, ilciei LiiLiied ta uidiiOhat Isbcf Ati should 
in like iti&rmer receive a British envoy un the ground thul 
tbeonly alternative would be a f continued poficy of complete 
inaction, difficult to maintain and very injuricHll to our 
position in India * Shcr All was to be required to enter 
into no negotturioEn* with other states without permfrstan, fa 
concede our right to send British officers to Kabulpfor 
a conference with him whenever we saw adcijualc ncoeiiij]^ 
nind to allow a permanent British agent to foddeal Herat^. 

fbk whole procedure w‘a.-i a calami tuus mistake- It wai 
plain that Ku^in and not A^hmtfctnn was retpottflihle tor 
the ctdry of the mission into Kabul, and it wits she, if 
any one, as Lord Lawrence ringed, who ought to have been 
adlcd to account. Alter the signatu re of the treaty of 
M>r|iu r the rontinued residen ce o f Slutemjf ill the Ughjji 
capital could re availably he rt^rdedas an unfriendly a lL, 
aniT the ffiTtish amlmssador o i St Pctenfatcrg abould Save 
been Instructed to demand hk n.rcalL There ts no doubt 
that the re..jut.-, would have been promptly granted* fur, 
uvea ll* it at once left &iifyid when he heard 

that the British intended to =*nd a raisskiin Kneads action 
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was solely designed as n counter-stroke to British jialtcy In 
Europe* which had thwarted her in the hour of triumph. 
A golden brides for a, retreat from an untenable position 
was built by SsotetoffV retirement. The ri^bt course for the 
Viceroy was to assume that Sbcr All* as indeed he did. 
welcomed the Russians* withdrawal and to attempt to win 
him back to friendship. Unfortunately Lord Lytton only 
looked upon the treaty of Berlin as having ‘freed our 
hands and destroyed* al the time* all hopes on his (Shut 
All's) part of compEications to us. or active aRsiytance to 
h i msclf, from RussiaA Mu ha mmadan envoy was d hpatch ed 
to Kabul on August 30 to announce the approach of the 
British missioiL The Afridis of die Kliyber I'assj who 
owed allegiance to the Amir, were bribed to allow the envoy 
and Eiis escort to pass—an action to which Shcr All had 
every right to object- The news of the death of Abdulla 
Tan, the Amir 1 ! favourite son t in August i&yfli, grief for 
wbosei loss is said for a time to have almost unhinged his 
reason, caused a Iitile delay, but after .l few day 1 . Sir Neville 
Omniberlain, the envoy selected by Lord Lytton, set out 
from Peshawar 1 an advance escort was met at Ali Masjid, 
a lonely post at the entrance of the pass, by an Afghan 
ufiker, who courteously hat firmly intimated to the loader. 
Major Cnvaguari, that he could not allow him to proceed 
without orders from Kabul. The British envoy having 
lisccftainfrl that the Afghans were prepared to use force, if 
lie attempted to proceed* returned to Peshawar. 

E.ord Lytton declared that ijir; mksirm had been 'forcibly 
repulsed *—n statement obviously nt variance with the 
facts-—and eagerly pressed the home government So sanction 
a declaration of war. But the Cabinet imposed a few weeks 
delay, and according to their requirements an ultiituuim 
was sent on November 2 demanding from the Amirjif lie 
wished to avoid the Cilniflitfci of an invasion, a 4 full and 
suitable apology * and his consent to a pciriiiintnt British 
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mission in Afghanistan- ^ Hostilities were to commence* 
unL L -4 an .answer were reuuivtd by November jo. A 
twlated reply readied the Vi. emy on November jo, dated 
November tg. which, though it announced Sher Alfa 
ni repLaJir. i.- of the mission, >vj:- declared in foe made putte as 
cui Gaining nu JLpolojrjv By that time moreover the war had i 
begun, for Lord Lytton had set has forces in motion the day 
after die ultimatum expired, 

/"Once mum therefore Great Britain was committed tn' 
| ,i wlu with Afghanistan* I But al home ihe opposition to 
lhe policy was widespread and powerful, In Fariiament, 
Gladstone in one of the weightiest of his ptlblh utterance* 
condemned the Lytton ijolicy in words unimpeachably true 
:i4 a summary of the past, and strikingly prophetic as 
a forecast of the future— 11 We made war hi error upon 
Afghanistan in 1838. To err is human and pardonable. 
But we have erred a second time on the same ground and 
with no better justification*.. * This error has been repeated 
in the face of every warning conceivable and imaginable, 
and in the face of an unequalled mass of authorities. It is 
[Wovtrbially suid that history repeats itself, and there lias 
rarely been an ocadun in which there bis been a nearer 
approach to identity than in she erase of the present and the 
former wars. . . , May heaven avert Elie omen ! May heaven 
avert a repetition nf slie calamity which Ijefell our army 
in 1^41,* 
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THE EECOKE ATOKAS WAR 
{_ Ow the declaration of war, November 21 r the three great 
passes of Afghanis? an were entered by amutJl 

Sir Samuel Browne tliirciidi.il the Khyhtir , captured All 
Musjid and advanced to Jalalabad fc Major General (after- 
wards Lord) Roberts mandsod ie]i the Kitrmn^j^illey, and 
drove the enemy from the heights that command the 
Peiwai Bass, .1 |/rm ill on of great natu ral hlrengfli. The 
o.mthemmrj^i invading force under General Stewart marched 
from Quctut through the Solan flas* upon Kandahar. 
There wasWtle effective opposition, The whole Afghan 
people seemed sunk in sullen apathy*) The wretched Sher 
AIl vainly endeavour e<J to help from General Kjmfmnn/'T 
but that astute officer warned him, am u fi iundjjo mike 
peace with the British, if they gave him Lite opportunity^ 
In December the Amir lied bi-* Kit^s isn Turkesta n having 
first released _li_is eldest &an L Yaku b Kban t from imprison- 
inent and left him behind at Kabul, to make the best terms 
he could with the invaders £ ShtT A 3 i renewed his appeal* 
for assistance Vo Kauftiunp, hit the Russians only replied 
ihai to invadfe Afghanistan was at present tieyond their 
power* and they gave him no encouragement when he 
expressed a tics ire to make his way to St. Petersburg and 
lay hL wrongs before the Tsar. Nothing was dune for him 
by Russia, though the Russian irubassador in l^ndan is 
-anJ in havi; obtained .1 promise frum the British govemment 
that tht? integrity of Afghanistan should be respected. | On 
February 21 Shcr A 3 i T worn out by phy*uc*l disease and 
menhil anxiety, dicdjfti Maair iSharif. Hie story of hb 
carter is a ra ther moutifijl commentary on the consideration 
likely to be shown to a wen kWrmf-barbarous eastern monarch 
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when, unhappily for him, his territories fumi j, |Mi^ibk 
jMtm of contact between two powerful and expanding 
wciilem empires, \ HU lonely dimth in bitterness and exile 
is not mi incident upon which either Russia, wIld had led 
him oq by false and delusive hopes, or England, who h ad 
at firni repelled and then coerced him, am look back with 
any fedbigs of satisfaction. Sher Als was a man of con 


sidenable ability, who hud proved himself competent to weld 
his unruly dominions into a single political entity,. but he 
best in vain against ihs ruthless ambitions and selfish • 
interests of his powerful ndghbQiira^Thc Cnbioet decided, 
o* recognize Yakub Khan as his successor, though Lord 
Lytton would have preferred the disintegration of Afghani- 


sLiti, \ Hr declared tltiii the rulers of the country would 
idwajra tend to prefer the 'ambitious, energetic and nut 
over-scrupukius 1 gJUronicnt of Rossi* to 'alliance with 
a power so essentially paiific and sensitively scrupulous as 
our own p — a description which, it is to be feared, Sher Ala 
might have failed to recognize as particuEmly applicable t fca^ 
the British policy of Lord Lyfctotfs own time. ' 

I hi May i-Sjy a treaty was made at Oandanuk with the 
new Amir, by which he agreed to conduct his foreign rcla* 


tions with other stales in accordance with the advice jinil 


wishes of the British government, to cottofttlimct a perma 
nent British Resident at Kabul with agents at Herat ood^ 
other places on the frontier, arid io o-srign the Kurnun Puss 
to British control together wjtti Pi shin and bibi, districts iti 
the neighbourhood of the Bulun Pass.^ The British erigagedY 
to support him, at their discretion, with rnon^y, atms, and ' 
nitm against any foreign aggression, and to pay him an 
amnia l gubaidy uf -iix kl'h - nJf The British troops 

were to be withdrawn from Afghanistan, except those 
Rtatjuried ai Kandahar, which was nut to be evacuated till 
the autumn. The treaty of Gaidamak marked the 
of Lord Lyt can's Afghan policy. He claimed riot it fully 
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snared sill the objects of the war, and Lord Benronsfirfd^ 
added that, by Li, we kid attained *n scientific and ;idetiuatc 
frantier Tut our Indian empire'. UtLi their Triumph wu- 
shrm-lived. The In( 3 inn government hud otice more, by 
pnltsfiil experience! in luarn the lesson that directly any 
filler of Afghaimtati k supported by a foreign power he 
forfeits all the respect and allegiance pf his fidlow country¬ 
men- How blind the Viceroy was to the real state of 
atikirs may be seen from his stmement that 1 the Afghans 
will like and res peel us all die more for the thrashing we 
have given Shcr All r . A month after the time when these 
words were written the ebuds were ominously gathering, 
and the fate of Burnet and Miicoughten was impending over 
Sir Louis Civilian, who, having enteral Kabul as British 
Resident on July 34, was exhibiting in llmt position some 
thing of the same blindness to sinihlof signs ofjliisger and 
the same fatal opti mism as his predecessor^ 

On September j Cavagmri sent a tdagmfft to the Viceroy 
1 containing the words 1 AlLwell p . The nest day the mutinous 
and disorderly Afghan army rose, attacked the residency. 

I and murdered the envoy with the whole of him escort 
Y B kub Khan was cither powerless to intervene or In su- ret 
sympathy with the assassins at any rule he made no useful 
,-ITort to protect the eniha^y-ftThe n itast rophu was a 
terrible blow to the Viceroy, | The web of policy \ he 
wruit^ *so carefully and patiently woven, hns been rudely 
shattered. . . . AH that 1 was most anxious in avoid in the 
conduct of the late war and negotiations has now been 
brought about by the hand of fate . 1 ’f* British forces were 
sin jp once again in motion-(Sir Donald Stewart reoceupicd 
Kandahar, General Roberts once mure omrehtd through 
the Kurmns valley on Kabul, which he entered cm Octo¬ 
ber 13 nfler defeating the rebels jt Cbarosiiib, and inflicted 

1 Firmutl and Af/mury / rlUn ef . , Can pf I,pUn r d. hjr La*ly 
lldity IkJfoWp u t p. i(*y { Hjo6] 
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severe punishment oi] those who were proved to Have Liken, 
any part in the attack on the residency* J Yakub Khan, 
dreading the recep tion he might meet with,, luid joined ihc 
British army before the entry into Kabul. He no* abdi- I 
rated his throne and threw himself upon British protection, 
declaring that he would rather be n pafis^ciitler in the 
English camp than ruler of Afghanistan. An inquiry was 
afterwards held into his conduct, and though he was 
acquitted of any complicity in the murder, be wos pro¬ 
nounced to have been 1 c ulpably indifferen t 1 to the fate of 
the envoy, and w ui remove? to India iui a state prisoner. 
In any ca.ve it sras felE lo be imptjesibk that be should ever 
be replaced upon the thrune.^ 

Thu In11E3.tt government had now- to face a very difficult 
pmiiiotL Afghanistan had practically relapsed into anarchy 
and there was no government left with which to negotiate. 
In the winter there was fierce fighting round Kabul, and it 
wn.5 only with great difficulty that Roberts kept his com¬ 
munications with India open. Indeed, for ten days, Decem¬ 
ber 14 to j-| t those communications Witt cut He w‘a* 
fr.irccd to abandon Kabul and the BaLr Hissar, the famous 
citadel* and retire to defence# at S hcrpu r. where he was 
besieged by r00,000 tribesmen. In the spring of 1M0 
Stewart, marching from Kandahar, defeated the rebels at 
Ahmad Khd and joined KoberLi at Kabul. It w.i.-s plain that 
the British were only in effective occupation of the compara¬ 
tively small portion of Afchotustan J^st of a line drawn 
between these two dties. RTo cunqfiW the whole country 
would have involved ruinous mtiense^ and was impossible 
unless the forces hitherto employed were largely increased j 
while to retire without leaving wjme constituted authority in 
rbc cotiniry would be fatal to British prestige. It wa* i 
finally decided on Ijurd Lyttuns Advice that western 
Afghanistan should be permanently severed from the rest 
■of the country; the province of Kandahar was detached 
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ftuLij Kabul and h.itided over to an independent chid, 
ShcrAU Khan, to whom the Indian government pledged 
JtBclf to give military support in case uf need. The difh 
fitilty still remained of dealing with Kabul and north-western 
Afgti»inistau| and it was finally solved in ir very unexpected 
Lind, as It tilled out, fortunate manner. ‘We have found 
f in Abdur Rahman wrote Lord LyUon* 1 a nun caught in 
I the thicket V This man, the nephew of Shcr AH, son of 
that A foil Khan who had reigned as Amir for seventeen 
, months in 1866-7, suddenly appeared on the northern 
frontier. Since 1870 he had lived in banish meat beyond 
the Oxus under Russian protection, and hi> patrons, with 
the obvious. internum of embarrassing the British govern¬ 
ment, now furnished hint with a frtlhH escort nf armed men, 
and sent him to try his fortune in the land of hh birth. 
Lord Lytton had already investigated, and reluctantly 
dtwllnwcd, the cl jinks of many other candidates for the 
Afghan throne , he now took the exceedingly bold step of 
offering to give Abdur Rahman a free hand in north-western 
Afghaid&ian r and fL-cognize him as Amir, if he proved accept- 
;\hh to the people. This policy was dumbed at the time as 
' the greatest leap in the dark on record \ and must indeed 
'lui vc seemed exceeds ugly hanirduu*, but it was fully Justified 
by sue 1 e:*ih, A bdm Rahtnlti w m orie of the great es t Asiati cs 
of his time, a man at once of pent uniting shrewdness and 
of far-reaching vision. In bts eleven years of brood trig 
solitude as a pensionary upon Ru.ssiau bounty, he had 
fathomed the political ideals arid methods of his pnrons, 
though he was always personally grateful to ditto for afford' 
mg him an asylum in hb? esile, IVith remarkable inssgh 
he recognized that Great Britain, in spite nf her dubious 
record in the past towards his country, was likely to be die 
truer friend to Afghan independence. But from the fir^i he 
had Ed wulk with the utmost wanness tend there,wag thus 

‘ /VtjbhuV av4 Lifttry IMU'- ' *f , , . Enri e*f l./i/stt, ml. bj I-ndir 
Betty BaEfour, U, p. aOI. 
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considerable danger that the British would (as indeed same 
of thrm often did) misunderstand his attitude, *1 was 
Uimbhi * he says in his remarkable memoirs, p It) shu# my 
friendship publicly to the ex ten l that was necessary : heatup 
my ]Hioplc wuru ignoianE 4nd fanaticaL If I showed any 
inclination inwards the English, my people would r-j.ll mf 
an Infidel for joining hands with infidels . , .* 1 He w&si 
Umnd iherefone, even white accepting our proposals, Co 
give his countrymen no ground for inspecting that his 
power rested on the support of British bayonets, to treat us 
coldly and churlishly and make it appear as though conces- 
sujtis were extorted he m, rattier than granted hj t us. 
Considering the universal detestation felt for us at the time 
and long afterwards by the Afghan people* Abdtir Kahtjuin's 
succeri.s in raising btmsfclf to the throne by OUf tiOtmlflDEt 
atid gradually winning over his subjects to acquiesce in our 
alliance and protection is one of the most remarkable 
political feats In modem Avian history. 

But before this plan could be carried out Lord Lytton 
had resigned bis fiffkci In April iflSa (he Conservative 
government liad suffered a severe defeat in the general 
election. Gladstone succeeded Lord BeacOftiifield us Prime 
Minister,. and Lord Harrington n- placed Lord CtanbrvHjk 
fl^jrd Salisbury 1 * successor) as Secretary of State for India. 
In normal eases no Viceroy would be exMctcd to resign 
owing to a change of minikin 1 in l£ngland/hut the foreign 
and Indian policy of ihe Conservative government had inti 
with U nsparing criti t:^rn£un d severe condemn a-tlcin' both in 
Parliament und tn the country, and Lord Harrington him¬ 
self had described the Viceroy as *the LMnUkriun and the 
embodiment of an Indian policy which b everything an 
Indian polity should not be T\ Accordingly Ixml Lyiton laid 
down his office when the verdict of the mtion, as .giveti at 
Lhs poTls, was known to him, 1: will be convenient hem 

1 73* f jft A \frtr jCoi matt Jmir &f AJjgkmtfstum, ed. hr Mir Miuuhi i 
SulLan Manormed Ebnn, [tn f-fik, 3 uprlnn, 1900. tul p, jl hj. 
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I before dtiding with the other measures of his administration 
to complete the story of the Afghan ieulcnciit The policy 
of the Liberal government wai outlined in Lord Hartirsgtun'a 
dispatcher of May :md November lSfto: 4 it npptara thut m 
Like result of two succls.hUjJ campaigns, of the- employment 
of an enormous force, and of the expenditure uf Larue sums* 
of money, nil that bos ye! been accomplished lias been the 
disintegration uf the state which it was desired to see strong, 
friendly and independent, the assumption of fre^h and un¬ 
welcome liabilities in regard to one of its provinces and 
a condition of anarchy throughout the remainder of the 
country \ Thereftire the government. Lshanng the opinions 
of some of the must eminent Indian statesmen of past and 
present times* and, up to a very recent date, of every 
minister of the Crown responsible fur Indian policy 1 ! 
believed ihat the consequences pf the recent interference in 
the internal affairs of Afghanistan “have been precisely 
those which had been foreseen und apprehended by die 
ijpji! merits 1 pf the Lytton policy,. 1 If the Afghans' t added 
Lord HaTtington* * have ever been disposed to look, with 
more friendship nn 'ither their Russian nr Persian than 
their UritLh neighbour, it is not an imouiuml result of the 
fear for the loss of their freedom which our post |h ilicy Ililt. 
been calculated to inspire. 1 (^The aim of the Cabinet there¬ 
fore was tn return, ajs far as possible, to the position of 
jJ hiir* before the war, ancJJjord KjpQn wasi^cnt out us 
Viceroy to hring about a peacefuliellktuci&f TLord Lytton'i 
policy in regard tq the succession was iiecPpTcdj and lii 
July Abdur Rahman was formally rcct^riized as Amir of 
Kabul The only conditions attached t-ra the recognition 
were that the Amir was to 4 have m political f eta bom with 
any foreign |wjwer excopt the Englinb^ and that the dis¬ 
tricts uf PiaMn and Si hi were tu lie retained in British 
bunds; a* lung us Abdur Rahmiin observed lie ijnrt con¬ 
dition, the British government would aid him lu repd the 
^unprovoked aggression' of Miy foreign power. Tlic jwlky 
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which bad Ikco the main motive for I be war wa* definitely 
utid explidlh given up, nod Great Rrifain bound herself 
not to require the admission of an English Resident (my- 
win n a iti Afiikimrtun. ^ bur |ln. present l-ord Kipun i:on- 
nidered himself bound by the treaty with the ruler of 
Kiin dalnii- tu main hi in the severance of Western from north- 
wesitm Afghtmutun : but he did so with reluctance nod the 
course of u% r cnts soon gave him an excuse for abandoning 
dik—almrai jhc sole remaining plunk of th f l 1 y 1JJ in p" ] "7 / 
Since Heral aL tins time was under the control qf Ayub 
K hanka son of Sl ier Al b Abdur Rahman bad succeeded* to 
a much-reduced ktngd-u^ Three independent mlera at 
Kabul, Kandahar :yu^ Herat presaged iroubiou- time*, and 
war broke out before British troops bad been withdrawn * 
from the country. In June Ayub Khan marched from 
Herat on Kandahar, anti at Maiwand won over a Bruinb 
force under General Borrows ime of the most notable 
victories ever gained by oriental troops in conflict with 
a European array* \ 'ITic British bud g 14 men kilted ami 
were driven back in full* relreaL The only redeeming 
leal u re of the bottle From our point of view was the glorious 
conduct of too officers and inert uf the tibih reipniidit. 
Surrounded and hopelessly outnumbered they inflicted, 
enormous las* upon ilie enemy, ami held an isolated pn-.si 
tiem till only eleven men were left. Then the survivors 
charged out of their cover and 'died with thdr faces 10 the 
foe fighting to the death ' . 4 hutton 1 does not afford \ runs 
the nftkiid da*, parch, 'any grander nr fin it instance of 
gallantry and devotion to Queen and country \ ^Ayufj 
Khan a fter hi s vietpry marched on 10 in vest Kanda har, and 
Robens wLi.H at mn. L' sent by Siestjjphjiii luibiil to relieve ■> 
our ally according tu the Irmly) ^Robert! Arith 10,000 men 
accompli un.-d his historic forced marclr of 3*3 rinks in 

twenty day's — a wonderful military Feat-fond .ipjetdy 

defeated Ayub Khan at the buttle of ^ndnharjj In spite 
nf the sudden resumption of hostilities Slew-arc withdrew 
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his forces from Kabul on the dale qdgtnitHy faxed.. Roberts 
remained at Kandahuj , for a few months* uni LI in rKSi the 
^overrtTnent decided to evacuate it. Our pledge to support 
Shtr M Khan was an embarrassing tie T but he was persuaded 
to abdicate: and retire tu India, MThi nigh the withdrawal 
front Kandahar was fiercely resi&ted by die advocates of ihu 
1 Forward 1 policy and was opposed by Lyltoru in an able 
speech in the House oF Lords, it wn-s justified by success, 
r \Abdur Rahman had never accepted with equanimity the 
J partition of his ancestral kingdom, and it wmi the recovery 
of Kandahar that perhaps more than anything else won his 
\ fidelity to tht ftritish alliance. For a time, however, he 
seemed in imminent danger of losing not only hss newly 
recovered possession but Kabul a^ well. When the Hritisli 
Iroop*? had departed,. Ayah Khan marched again From Mjsrm, 
occupied Kandahar and held it for several months. Abdur 
Rahman Sut out from Kabul io orTcr him + battle, The 
Indian government watched event* with great anxiety, 
0*Qu j Amrr hud hitherto had little opportunity to display 
ability in the field, while his opponent came to meet him with 
ill I the prestige i *r M -d wanffi^ Few t hough L t hut Lvbdur R n h mn n J 
could prevail; the relief was great when heaven a complete 
victory near Kandahar in September. Ayub Khun Hed 
into exile in Persia. Herat us well as Kijjjdahar surren¬ 
dered to she vfrrtor, who had once more consolidated 
together the territories of Dost Muhammad and Shgr AIL 
and henceforward governed his unruly subjects with great 
success, ^ 

\Th us ended Lord Lylion's ‘ fancy nn j:-jh-ci . „ + painted 
on the blank wall of the future- nt bequeathing to India the 
5 supremacy of ccntnLl Asia and the revenues of a first class 
powa V Such i -mag ma t i vf poll ti cu l dreams arc seldom 
realized ; they arc characteristic ot the v isiona l rather than 
the stitemaiL^Tlie .fainaus words of J.,gnJ 
Iasi public speech mm to show that even he, though 

1 IjftfTl, VOI. jl, |l. IX, 
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I me in t hu dayJ r^Jiied 
wot : / The key i\tndii^ 


raliT-edJ at Ihst^th 
nDt Men 


st(jhc lemons of the Afghan 
Men' or Herat or Kandahar. 


The key of India i5 London. \ The majesty and sovereignly> 
the spiri? and vigour of your Pprlsament^ the itiexhaastihte 
resources of a free, nn mgenco*& and a determined people, 
these ate Lhe keys of India . 11 ^ 

1 Since Hrfa cBn[itcf UU Era type* vet- vi of Mr* E- RHckLe , l /ffr 
l?/ lix/wi'/i 3 tii appeared. The Imberto unpubUlkri letlErv mv 6 papers* 
shrre rpiQitd,, t,\\*d some new filial upon ihc Afghan jifilliij *tf ihe 
L.'HkKfYBtire: Uaverument oF deepen the rciprmifjliitilj 

T.nft] [.tit □ fhr the wrfr and i-how [Sint* in tine L^nduLlUg ttag« H 
Ministeri stroiifly H LiPpiwwl of dieim* Wflum wtm. li [rreciiiklaiHl 
cJfei-; »’infllLt. Ikitb ikuoDiEdfi rind SaliihsiTy* 1 hi>u eel pub] is Eliey 
loyally wipported thd# ^ollcpnpLe, dEjtfnJiLei] Lyttun'i Im-siLc? in *ndin^ 
the yuusbEftun Honon. in ^picniber 1&7S the t'orae Minuter 
wrote to Lord Ccaufcmwslt, * Hu Lyi ton wjls fold tn wait L:nti! me hail 
SCCdvitfi Ube unEwer bum Russia ’li mar imOfHtimJTC*. 3 Was vety 
iffTjnn 4JU tiiLh r liiTTing jqu-.nl nsa iui lELV opinion* lit diwbejcd l! v . 

1 wd i a^mr-H by Inn Sfttbbw^ 1 ^ under im ri i rcoin--tisH£.-Ea r wu-lhf 
KhyVf Fns to Ik attempted Nothing wmiEd have inrlnwt me m 
consent lo «idi n aicp* He was toJd l u send the Minion toy Knuliiir. 
He hu iHt it by the Kbyber, . , * ReacuHiftelii admired Lytlan 4 * 
m=miJc 5 ti>» stnl diiimiiJtLs, and dedared 1 with I.jttuttU goml policy 
1 raUrely agree. 1 nave iLwwt* been Opposed ei^ aod deplored, ouuterly 
flHditity \ hot bt rtctigfiiieil that wirier Imperial tnieresti rccporcd 
peace with Ruaaia. Lyttni 5 policy* lit wrote to Salisbury ■& fkli^ 

1 Li perfectly Hi ted to m state “F offati* In which lluwia wu our araintij; 

1 iifli KiL-sin in ni'l ovr saiaiUnE,, Sie Liu sneaked on! '<1 her bu-filile 
l ii.'ii ljcul, with diuatrlty. In my minrl, but seared* with aod if 

Lytlnn hud only lieen rjukt pnd oh^fd tray san?eri T I tiwve ttodoubt liiatn 
uudcE the advice of Riiiiin, SIlct Alt wnoiud biic been «|iiaUy priideiiL' 
i'norni T^H 04 llRdii'i Tefnvri So the Qiifeo nf lhe CnbSLr L meeting of 
October it ia eEcsr llml lhe Cot^fTqnRHJi mly cnlei^t the w&i wish 
i Ije jrrealr*; fd □cSnJici:. Ltii-I Cnlrns. Sir i?L*ilFord Nftrtbetrte, Cmn, and 
M SBltibory wer *11 it* notI the Utter, wtile* the ftimn 

MiniK.ter t * aaJiE thni the- Viceroy wu 4j forcing Lbe hand nf the ^i^yho- 
ment "p nn tl had been drairg ^ from the very firat i ]ie UiinoghS ncily nf 
India ami was dlttaiJn^, by ill mnui ■* llu? ford gu polJcj' ■ il the Uqt era- 
mrjit in F.iirope nnri Ttirkey, Il-t bed [wlccihiQtrcy4.nl r*rtlfrs fint in 
□ 4 ai 3 hj+ nn the Kuyhea I'aoi \. iecmidiy in sritdmg the Minion contrary to 
the in * ■ * eaptru and ii j caicd orders thni He wu Hot to i]n w, till we 
h jH received an cipedcd rllepatch From knifti*. - . , Hi . SaililaOry J 
apike hllIl gtvrai Uirenies* of She condsict of the Vlemy^ nnd laid lial* 
nhlert corbtil r be ncunhl bK^g ralji>iil uinc temblf dUttf fT + h 
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CHAPTER VIE 


INT£RHAXi APML1NJ0TRA.TIOIS' tTSPBH LOBD 
IiYTTON 

The chiuf event or Lord Lyltuit's Viceroyal!y apart from 
the Afghan war was the appall i up faminejif J«7Ci 8, ite 
must severe on record regards loss offife, It was terribly 
prolonged* lusting over two years nml affecting most of 
:-0Liihcni lmli.v, Madras, Bombay Hyderabad, and Mysore, 
and In the second year* parts of central India and the 
Punjab. The scourges oF fever and cholera followed in its 
wake, It was impossible in ptave off a calamity of this 
nature as the compamtTvely local scarcity of Bihar Hm 3 been 
started oft by Lord Northbrook in 1S74. nor could the Indian 
government contemplate an expenditure proportionately 
lavish over an arc-t .su much wider- The efforts to wivl- life 
were made with n due - some critics said an excessive— 
regard to economy ; 1 speaking generally \ says the writer in 
the fm/tria/ Gtisetterof India, Hhe admin^LraLion of relief 
was as strict on this occasion as it had been lax in Hthur 1 . 
life Madras authorises at Emit embarked on an over- 
gencrous system of relief, but fnrd Lytton sent Sir Richard 
Temple to report on their methods, and in the hie summer 
himself yin Lied the Presidency, His own view was that tbs 
lavish relief measures adopted there were not only more 
wasteful but actually less efficacious in saving life tlum the 
more imoinicnl system in Thuuhny. 1 VYr are lighting T he 
wrote, * a desperate battle with nature, and our line uf bailie 
Iui3 been completely broken at Madras, 1 Although a sum 
ciF eleven millions sterling wua expended from the Indian 
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treasury and charitable fiind:s mote than fivt million people 
tin: Kite! to have perished in British territory atone, two 
million acres of Lind were temporarily thrown out of euJtiva- 
ttort, anil the loos uf [and revenue to the exchequer was over 
£^,150,000. 

It was bencefnmrd derided iltul the Indian government 
should not* 0-s in the post, deal with each famine empirically 
when it ocairred, but that preventive and anticipatory 
measures should he taken. Two means to accomplish this 
end were adopted* :\ famine com mission with General 
Krrbard Mn rhey as President conducted an exhaustive 
inquiry during 1S7S Ea into the whole question of famines 
and the granting of reliti. and Laid down cartful njguliitiuiia 
fur future guidance. The main principle adapted was the 
finding af employment for the able-bodied on relief works 
at a wage sufficient lu maintain healthy and the giving of 
gratuitous help only to the impotast poor. Secondly it was 
decided henceforward to budget for an annual surplus of 
£ 1,5fio t poo over the ordinary revenue—which surplus was 
lo be used partly for the reduction or avoidance or dehi, m 
tJiaE the slate might more easily bear the exceptional drain 
on her resources necessary in the periodical return of years 
of famine, partly for the cnmilructton of railways and canal“t 
through district* where drought was especially prevalent. 
The money was raujL-d by a Jii_eflce ax on trade* and pn> 
felons producing more than £300 a year and by new 
p cesses' (or taxes) on land, l-ord Lytton, says Mr. V* A. 
Smith, 1 deserves high credit for sound views on finiine 
policy, thoroughly thought out and expressed with forceful 
lucidity. The whole existing System of famine admmUtni 
tinn rests on the foundations well and truly laid by him. 1 

burd Lytton r s period uJ oflke was notable fur the great 
fiscal reft irrm carried out by Sir jolm Stmchcy,. who in 1876 
left the lieutenant-govetnnrdiipof the Nn^tli West Province 
at the Viceroys request to become financial member of 
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council One of the most important muds nf revenue in 
lodia is the fait. Jfcwt. It had hitherto been levied at very 
different rates in diffhreni promcei,and to prevent 3mulling 
from One I'irxw i n c 1 */ to another and tlhe irnportaiion nF yn taxed 
salt from native states into British territory mi inland 
customs line made of ititpEnetrablc cactus hedge, wall, and 
ditch stretched across India fmm Attocfe m the Indus to 
the Mahtmadi m the Deccan* n distance of **500 foiled It 
had to he patrolled by an army of revenue affirm i z>o®o in 
number; Indian firmme ministers hod long desired to 
abolish tliis fiscal anachronism, but to do so two things were 
m-t-eJBiiry—the manufacture of salt in native state* bad to be 

I controlled* and the sail lot in the various British province* 
had (o he eqMined. Some preliminary steps m regard to 
[he first of these measures liad been already taken under 
Utrd Mayo and Lord Northbrook by negotiations with the 
protected chiefs, and I/ird Northbrook had been enabled to 
shorten the customs line at its southern end by 1,000 miles* 
Sir John Stmchey now concluded agreements, with other 
native states producing salt* by which in return for campen- 
satkrti they surrendered con trot oF its manufacture. Though 
he could not sacrifice enough revenue to equal be ihe sail 
dudes entirely, the variation* were brought within so narrow 
ti margin Hint it no longer paid to transport salt from one 
province to another, atui the remaining 1,500 miles of the 
customs line were swept away. 

Sir John Strachcy made another important advance in the 
direction of establishing Free Trade in India. In fcht- tariff 
L >f 1878 he abolished the duty on sugar levied at die inland 
customs line, and remitted import dudes on twenty-nine 
L cciimnudities. The avowed desire of himself and ibe 
Viceroy was to make India one great free \wt open to the 
commerce o\ the worlds anil the only reason they did not go 
farther still tn the jeali/iition of this aim was that the great 
strain put upon their resource by the Afghan war and [he 
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inline made any fuahur sacrifice of revenue impossible. 
Controversy centred mainly round tbe five per cent. wi 
tat/. 'ttrtn import dues hitherto levied on cotton moJtufaLtured 
goods At Iniimi] pon*. Tbc Lancashire nmnufncLurers had 
long heen clamouring for their abolition, uod in July 1H77 
the House of Commons passed a resolution without u 
division that 'the duties now levied upon cotton puum- 
factures imported into Indio, luring protective in their uniting 
are etuntttuy to sound commercial policy aod ought to I mi 
repealed without delay as fu*m as Ihe financial condition of 
India will permit'. In India, however, there was much 
popular, and $ontc official opposition to any modification ut 
the dutiesi. The majority of the Viceroy^ tounciJ ntravgly 
opposed the change tm the ground dial it was not a fining 
time to give up duties, which, they maintained, had no real 
protective effect at all, They regarded the proposal us * one 
which has been adopted not fn the interest of India* not 
even in the interest of England but in the bteresl or (he 
supposed interest of a political party, the leaders of which 
deem it necessary at my coal to KtMli the political support 
of the Cotton manufacturers of Lancashire V lint there con 
be hide doubt that both the Cabinet and the Viceroy were 
honestly convinced (for orthodox politirsl economy was then 
almost unchallenged) that there was no real conflict between 
Indian and English in terns ta, ami that Ijoth countries would 
ultimately benefit hy the aholittnn, i»r at least tin- towering, 
of rile duties. Accordingly, in 1879, the dudes were ru 
moved on the roarer kind.* uj cotton doth, cm which the [ 
pTOtecttie nature of the impost luid most effect. Tp thirty 
flu's mens tare Lytton was obliged in ure lib rinstitutional 
right In override the majority of hb council— the only 
of the escfirisc of (Iur exceptional power in recent 
times. The great expansion in nretaea trade following the 
abulkEcin <jf the dudes fully pis tilled, at any rate from the 
1 MStnntL -if ,SLr Akawdct Arbmharf, iVlardi 15. 3*7^. 
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purely economic point df view, the Free Trade {Xillcy. The 
passing ftf the Southern India Agricultural Relief Act in 
which curtailed the money-lender's power i iF distraining fin 
his peasant dehnir'k lidding. shows that she Viceroy and bis 
CoLinal worn n> ■ L mere ^/^jr£i in their general adherence 
to the policy of fanser yfrtVr. 

In rS^7 P hy giving the provincial governments i share in 
the revenues instead of a fixed grunt from the imperial 
treasury r Sir John Stracbcy extended and developed the , 

system of financial dcCkUiLrali/ttEson which hud been begun 
1 in 1H70 on his own and bis brothers advice by l-ord Mayo. 
Altogether Inis tenure of office as finance minister was n 
notable landmark in Indian fiscal history and it was only 
marred by one most unfortunate blunder In May iBSo t lo 
quote lbs Viceroy, F thc tremendous discovery was made 
that file war wtimflitc* prepared by the Military, and accepted 
by Ihe Financial l)epartmcnt+ were utfcljy worthless and 
would he indefinitely exceeded. Lord Lytton foresaw much 
* public scandal and reproachand indeed at the time lire 
ftovtTiuitent was accused by (Hjlitici! opponents of intentional 
concealment and dcceptKJEL. But though Lhu miscalculation 
was unonmous—over twelve millions in excess of the esli- 
nratP^. the total charges being seventeen and a half millions 
instead of fire—the error was due to a faulty system of 
accounl-ki-eping in the Military Department, At the ^amc 
limt it must \k admitted that Sir John Stnmhey and Ihe 
Viceroy, knowing bow military operations had been pro 
longed, exhibited a miher confiding mist in the remarkably 
low figures supplied to them by their Military Accountant- 
Genural p atid they can hardly be acquitted of p hick oF 
vigilance in the matter. It wa* fortunate that Sir John 
Sfcsdicy'E financial reforms and h« step in the direction of 
KtL-e Trade had so improved the Indian revenues that fifteen 
millions of the war cbmges— the proportion rilling m the 
l nd iim exchequer—« ere paid fur but of revenue; The balance 
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of five milEions was discharged lay the inipurin.] treasury* and 
in viuw of the fan that the war was mainly due iu Lord 
Jlearnns field's opposition tu Russia in Europe for reasons of 
genera] impertul policy, there wot some reason in the con¬ 
tention that n Inrgcr proportionate share mi^lat luxve been 
discharged by the British j^mnrirnehl* 

By the founding of the Statutory Civil Service in iSyy the 
Indian government made a rather belated attempt to give 
mtm reality to the promise uf the Charier Act of iS.iJ, 
reaffirmed by the royal proclamation of i KjS, that no native ' 
of British India should be debarred, by reason of his 
nationality* from holding any place or office. The -\cl 
of 185^ had indeed formally opened the higher or covenanted 
civil service (so aided Iwcause its members nn appointment 
entered into a covenant tint to trade or rci civc pre*ente) to 
all subjects of the Crown, whether British or Indian, by a 
competitive examination, Betas that ex&tomitlcm was held 
fn Englandi all but a very few Indian subjects were pracli- 
eaUy debarred from competing* U appeared therefore la 
she more liberal school nf I rid Lnri statesmen that, in regard 
cm the higher judicial and administrative posts some S64 >n 
number, the promises of the East India Company and ihe 
Crown were hardly l*-ing fulfilled. On the or her hand* it 
Mm«i [minted out that a great preponderance of men of British 
origin was only found in tile case of the highest post*: I hut 
it h always necessary this should be so ; and dial practical ly 
the whole of the much Earner subordinate or uneuvenantLil 
dvil service* which included in its upper grade* poiftiom of 
itO mean importance and responstbilit)^ was in the hands of 
native Indians. The more conservative school held that 
this fact was in itself a sufficient fulfilment of the promises 
uf 1833 and 1858 and that, iT mote than this was meant, 
then that those promises had been too rashly given. In 1 
spite of this* attempts were made from time to time to 
bestow upon men of Indian origin a greater share in the 
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cove n Lin Led civil service. I + <»nl Lawrence introduced ji 

short-lived system gF scholarships to lie won m I rid in and 
held in Great Britain for three years- The nest Step was 
1 taken by the Duke of Argyll an itfyo, who carried art Act u\ 
Parliament enabling the government in India, with the 
approval of the Secretary- nf Slute, to frame Mika by which 
native; Indium might. Inc appointed hi halite of the ijosta 
hitherto held by members uf the covenanted civil service, 
without the necessity of pansing the examination in London. 
But the Duke of Argyll obviously approached the question 
\vilh extreme caulion P eu lighting th^t Indian candidate* 
should he elected mainly for Judicial, and tardy, if at all, 

! r f«pnitiiT posth. If the Secretary of He ate wu-i lukewarm 
in his advocacy of the proposed change, the Indian govern¬ 
ment wa* decidedly cold, mid though much correspondence 
ensued, the various rules framed were either disallowed by 
the home government or found to be practically useless 
Lord LyttoiVs policy, as stated by Mmsdf t was 4 Define more 
clearly Lhe promises .which have been given so vaguely and 
indeed so rashly- Cautiously ci reunion he them* hut then 
make them realities within their necessary limits. 1 In 
accordance with this theory his government in 1S78-9 
produced the plan of the Statutory Civil Sconce. I frie-rjixth 
- of the posts hitherto held by the corammed civil service, 
together with some of the most important in the un- 
corenanted *cfvfcej were henceforward to be filled by men 
of Indian birth nominated by the local governments in India 
with the approval of the Viceroy in Council and the Secretary 
‘ of State; the candidates w ere to *erve two years of piubii- 
lioEi and to pass special tests before their final appointment. 
Thc authorities in India would have preferred to moke the 
new scheme dependent upon the exclusion of Indian randi- 
tiites from the competitive esuimination in London, but this 
suggestion was disallowed by the India Office. Native 
Indians luui therefore henceforward nu! only 4 eluit service 
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of their own bm a legal right to fill as many place* in the 
covenanted service as their utilities would enable thorn lo 
win- Thu Statutory Civil Service in public estimation held 
a position mid-way between the covenanted am! the un- 
coiTmnled or BuboL'dinate service, though it.* status was t0 
he legally equivalent to dial of the former, h was oti the 
whole not a success* It tailed to attract the higher classes 
#nd was mainly recruited from men who would normally 
have entered the subordinate service ; accordingly eight 
y ears tuier, as we ylui.il &t:e, i t was abolished. 

In j * 7 s Lord Lytton passed hi* much-criticued Vernacu¬ 
lar Pres* Act* which empowered a magistrate or collector lo 
require the editor of a newopapEr written in an oriental 
language either to enter into a bond to publish nothing 
likely to excite feelings of di-^ ^faction against the govern- 
maul and antiprtthybetwcclT persons of different racial, castes^ 
and relsginnsj or to sub nut his pmoifl to an oMcerappuinLod 
by government. Lord Lytton held that dm seditious lone 
of ihc vernacular newspapers itt that rime rendered necessary 
some limitation to 1 ihv exceptional tolerance 1 with which 
the government hud hitherto regarded ' the ucawonal mis- 
ust: of an instrumeuLconfided to unpractised hands \ and he 
spoke of the liberty of the press as * a privilege to lie worthily 
earned and fnriomlly enjoyed rather than hi fetish to be 
worshipped V The opposition which included three dis¬ 
sentient members of council, conlended that the L-xcesscHi of 
a few hn.ilidi joumaliatB were pot sutfirieol ground for re- 
preffitive legislation ; Lbul the Indian ^ .verniuent was show 
3114 itself ti.wi sensitive to attack . and that the differential 
treatment meted oat in the English and vernacular press was 
highly invidious. There was much force lo ihcse criticisms, 
though I he Viceroy tried in meet the last by pomting out 
that ihe distinction between vernacular paid Et^llih papers 
was nut necessarily* or altogether, one of race, because many 
iwpera edited by Indians were printed in English, The Act 
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was in any ease abort lived. and was repealed by Lnrd 
Lyitnn's Hlccessar four years later. 

No Viceroy in modern times has been subjected io 
fiercer criticism iluuq Lord Lylton, and the reasons are 
not far to seek- ' His Afghan policy was cundfcjned by 
iiii■ greak;>t Indian i3.uthoril.ius in England, by the leaders 
of dsu Liberal party, ami finally id no uncertain way by a 
majority of the nation, h was indeed -t calamitous and 
on righteous blunder, and on that bead alone Lord LyltonV 
claims id statesmontihip arc justly forfeit The great loss 
of life in she famine of iS 78-80, the measure* taken id 
litnit the freedom of Lhc press, the miscalculation in the 
estinmErs of ibu war charges* all those things naturally 
gave ground for erilicism, Yet no one can read Lord 
T.ytton's minutes- and dispatches without reali zmg that he 
was a mnn of more than ordinary gifts. Though often 
hasty and impubfiv^ he brought some new and fruitful 
conceptions into the field nf Indian politics. Many of his 
tmtcahied ideas only failed of realization fciceausc they were 
before their time. He advocated the introduction uf a gold 
standard into the nwnetaty system of Indin f and 1 imd die 
sihange been made llii.fi* whet the depreciation of silver 
was bin beginnings India would have hexn .saved great 
economic los^. He Suggested the creation of a tint Lb-west 
frontier province under the direct control of the government 
of India instead of the Lieu tertmn-governors hip uf the Punjab 
a reform which was afterwards carried out io die time of 
[jjrd Canon. Hl- proposed lhc enrolment uf an Indian 
jici’ragev and the formation of an Indian Privy Council of 
the ruling chiefs to consult with and advice the Viceroy. 
He tried io stop the tendency to pasis Lo'i lenient sent* m r- 
on Euro[iC3 iia who had assaulted iheit Indian servants, 
In a material and matter-of-laet generation lit- did not 
undervalue the effects of sentiment, pomp^ and pageantry 
cither «n tiutem ur western minds, and his stately eloquence 
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and striking presence effectively graved a great ■ >pcaBI<m 
ti k difficult. now id nmleretaiid the opposition and even 
ridicule amused in England by the Royal 'I i ties Bill, mhii h 
r eferred the title of Kaisar-i-Hind upon the t.f 

England. U stirred the personal loyalty of the great Indian 
princes, ond without having the purely Muhammadan 
associations of the title Padishah, which would have aJierwted 
the Hindus, it suggested the vanished majesty of the Mughal 
empire and the [rd ideal union of the Indian peoples 
beneath the sway of one great imperial throne. I He uppo 
tilion leader in Purl Lament resisted the passage -it the Util 
on constitutional grounds, holding that tire tide of'Queen 
implied obedience to law, while that nl ■ Empress-' rignlfed 
the supremacy of forte- MVe have seen him ’, said Lord 
Harrington, * mimicking nl Delhi the Wien stale of the 
Mogul empire.* * If it he truesaid Gladstone, ‘and it is 
true, that wc have nut been able to give India the benefits 
and blessings of free instilutinnh, 1 leave it lo the right 
honourable gentleman { Disraeli} to boast that he is about to 
place the fact solemnly on record .... I for unit will not 
attempt to turn into glory that which, as far as it is tree, 

I feel to be our weakness and our calamity.* Such lari 
gunge has today an unconvincing ring; it put an unneces¬ 
sary tolMiroctitm on the meaning of the imperial title, was 
certainly unjust to the great achievements In social reform 
of Indian statesmen, and overlooked the Tact that India is 
not altogether a congenial .-oil lor the full (kvclopmoil oi 
niid ainctecuth-cental) Liberalism, Official * opinion in 
India, though for different reasons, was. nut at Ural enthu¬ 
siastic. Quiet unostentatious work, rattier than outward 
show, is the hdnctorable tradition of the civil service- When 
Lord Lytton pnjdwtned Queen Victoria Empress of India 
cm January 1. 1877, in a durbar of unsurpassed magnificence, 
the famine was alreoding tasting the shadow of poverty and 
death over woutliem India, and many held U>al the hour 
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was ilt cliLrtcn lot so gorgeous a pogemL Bur ttretnopials 
of E.his nature can hardly be postponed* and the members of 
the civil service, as they stood in the peat assembly on the 
famous Hidge, must have recognized that there was a measure 
of political wisdom in occasionally displaying iu the ruling 
princes and their minister* mi only the dry results of a 
sound administration but something of the might and splem 
dour of that empire in which both British servants of the 
Crown and Indian miens and statesmen occupied eaeh hits 
appointed place. 


CHAPTER VIM 

I.OBD HI PON APTD THU EHA QW CONSTITUTION AL 
BXFO&K 

An-m the settlement with Afghanis tun, l-onl Kipon nas 

not called njm tn ,!ta! ' ln >' <)dlLr Herioin " f 

foreign polir ffijE* "tci interest, like that of Lord Wiljwm 
Ifcniinck. who« Indian career in many points resembled 
his own lay in th, field of political and social intent. L'-r.t 
Ripen, wj, indeed of a difcrent .lamp from thi- typical 
Viceroy, and in hi* whole politico! outlook nt the very 
an tithed* of his Immediate predecessor. He was ft true i 
fiber*! of the GUdstoaiui era, will, a strong belief in the 
virtues of laitser fain, and sd f-goventroonl _Hi th uttu 

tbi' greai lu.i'leriid K/rictits comerrcd upon India hod been 
almost entirely the workof an enlightened and dMnlerwied 
bniemcmcyrwhiclii was mart concerned tokbomr for the 
i , nj,|e than tn train them for pdiiicaLduiiits. f Tina aspect 
ofmir Indian empire ft as id it» early stages natural enough, 

1 The English nation in Indio ", .aid Uurtc, 'is nutliing but 
a seminary for the succession of officers- They aic # notion 
of placemen. They ore a republic, a commonwealth without 
a per,pie. They are o suite made up wholly of m^g^slnUdS. , 

■ In India', s*id Sir Robert Montgomery in 1S71, *we Set 
aside the people altogether; we devise and say that such □ j 
thing is a good thing to he done and wc tarry it out without 
asking them very much .itmut it.^AmoOg men of Indian 
rnee who had received an educatfcm on English lines there 
was growing up a strong and altogether natural desire to 
playo mot* active port in the administration of their country. 
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and to ntrodtiCE into the East those conceptions of cunstb 
tmiomtl and representative government with which their 
newly acquired western knowledge made them* in theory at 
any rate, Acquainted, \ 

*/ With these aspirations Lon] Rjpon heartily sympathized^ 
itnd he was drotennincd to lukv some forward stujis iti the 
direction of libcmEifing the Indian government.! Hix vic^y, 
a^ wax natural* m'el with considerable opposition from a 
atajority of officials* and whether the trend he gave to 
British policy an India was good or evil in its results is still 
regarded by many as an open question, (j □ one party of 
Indian administrators' at any rale, he setnied to move too 
fmt ii nd too far, io pal 3oo unquestioning a trust in curtain 
dadritsaipr and a priori articles in the Liberal creed, to 
overlook the fiset that western institutions, which require, 
■.-ven in the home of their origin, a long and painful experi¬ 
ence for fclficicnt working, rarely admit of being transplanted 
to eastern soil,, and finally tc* have paid excessive attention 
to die aims nf a small though clamorous section of society* 
which had link real sympathy with, or claims to represent* 
the great mass of the jHifpEcs of India. ) 

^Bus many Englishmen rccognfred that some advance in 
tins direction was now inevitable 1 . We ourselves had 
educated the rising: generation —had inspired them with 
Ideals and ambitions* and we could not stultify our own 
[Kilicy by keeping them in a permanent state of tutelage. J 
Support sometimes came to Lord Ripon from quarters 
^ JSE btficc it might have been least expected. c Mttfi whn 
really sympathise with the native \ wrote L$fi£ tforthbrouk 
in i8&o„ ‘do not grow on the hedges in the official hinr- 
archyand he declared in 1S&4 tltat the civil service 
< ' WithaJJ their magnificent qualities have strongly ingrained 
in their rntodh^ except some of the very h^i of them like 
LEpEi instate and George Clerk of old and Aituhibtm, 
Lfeutetiant-Govtifnor of the Punjab now t that no unc but an 
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Englishman can do anything- ■ - ■ Rijions mam lines of 
policy in these respects have my cardial sapjxtiU 1 It need 
not, however, he assumed that those who honestly dissented 
Irani the new policy were swayed by any unworthy motives 
of jealousy or race hatred Even in western lands the 
progress of a nation along the path of self-government is at 
first alow (Old hiiltitigWd the 'unforeseen tendencies of 
democracy 1 present many unlovely features. Lott! Ripen's 
opjioncnts were not prepared to look with equanimity tin 
the sacrifice of efficiency, which to sonic extent was neces¬ 
sarily involved in handing over departments of administra¬ 
tion from highly trained officials to nominated or elc red 
boards, and they often imagined that Lord Ripon ignored 
this consequence of his policy, llut he had not ignored it 
He was prepared to face it. *It is not primarily with a 
view to improvement jn administiationtan the resolution 
introducing one rif his reforms, ‘that this measure is put 
forward and supported. It is chiefly desirably as an instru¬ 
ment of political and popular education.' J« ilh the robust 
faith in democracy that was cliantcteristic of him, he wished 
that Indians should learn even in the hard school of experi¬ 
ence and disillusion the lesson* of self-government and 
self-control. ^ 



We may now deal with Lord Ri|jon‘s |w>!ky more tn 
detail under the headings of (i) Tariff and Revenue, (si J the 
UeoentralinHm of Administration and Financial Control, 
(iii) Freedom of ihu Presi* (iv) Education, (v) the Pro¬ 
tected States, (vi) Social Reforms. 

In regard to the first of these points Lord Ripon was 
fomin^tr in his time, Firmndol orrumsimnLies were perti- 
liiLrly l.tvoumble to experiments in internal reform. 1 he 
great Hsca l rntcyiiires of Sir J olm Struehey tio w bore fruit, 
urn! ibcrv ensued four ye&ri of prosperity with *m eta^tic 
and rising revenue. Surpluses instead of defidts became 
1 MnSks'i (.J. 
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normal featLin^ nf Indian liud&ub, A few years bEer the 
conditions would hav.? batm lc.^ favourable* because Famine, 
plague, thi: rapid fall of exchange, and increas'd military 
expenditure wure d^tind l« impose a severe strain Lipin 
the Indun l- 1 1■_■ juerj The Indian government adzed the 
j opportunity of fn vourable seasons lo complete the Free 
•Trade policy begun by Lord Note h brook, and developed by^ 
liOrd Lyttoru Tn iSfla Major Evelyn Baring i afterwards 
Earl yf Cramorj, the finance minister, removed from the 
ta riff all the five per cent, ur/ va/wem import duties whrMfr 
could have any protective force. The only dues left were 
those on articles such as saR wines and ipiri't^ subject to 
intemni excise, amfme on ammunition and arms, rtmined 


for purely political reasons. In the same year the salt tax 
was lowered throughout India, But in one important 
point, that of Sand revenue, Tvord Ripon was not able So 
carry his policy. In rSgj h as we have seen (see p» 31J5), the 
hums government Itad Finally abandoned the proposal > 
which had been before them for twenty years, nf estab-. 
Ei>htnga jjerjiifliient settlement of the land revenues through-, 
* ait I ndia. Lord Ripon nriw suggested an alternative: eoti™, \ 
namely, that in di stricts , which hud once been surveyed and 
a^tessedf the government should pledge itself to nuike no 
further ^nhanrtment except on the sole ground of a me in 
priecs. ] This compromise would have happily combined 
ihe Ideal of comparative permanency with that of a certain 


U! 


incidence,^hile leaving to the government an open door for 
an increase of revenue if there was a general rise an pros 
pent# i he moderate reform party in India has always 
deeply. and with good mason, regretted fhnl it wm not : 
accepted by the Secretary of Slate. | 

The reforms under Hie second of our main headings, vis, 
the dccentmlization of administrative and financrnl control 
were the mast important of ft]I and were iho^e especially 
associated in the popular mind with Lord Rf pen's admin is- 
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tin t ion, They are nos very easy iti summarize, but ii may 
be said that by them thejpeopk! win granted in marten of ] 
local ami municipal ndTrfrnisit7itk]ii a greater and murr real ] 
share in the monn Lament .tod superintendence nf ihdr own 
aJlIiir?* A ^-siem of local bp&itls or corporations wel* 
estu bUshed, beginning with the unit of revenue ad mini dim 
tlon known as the ‘uhsll' or * taluk*'* These board* weru 
entrusted with the management of such funds as the 
government of the province considered them capable of. 
■taJnLsterinf. To larger bodies was given the charge of 
public work*. education, and simitar public duties. WhefC- 
ever possible the election by rate-paytnof representatives to 
the . AMXiitioris ruth er than E11 r: h m umiMtion by gover n m en t 
wai iniNMluctd. *FW\ l - was no new priradple t popular 
cteetkw tmving been sanctioned in the municipal govern¬ 
ment of Bombay in 187? and afterwanta adopted tn the 
other rre>,ideru-yt?>wrts and elsewhere, but llie practice was 
now greatly extendudi Thu cot [Mirations of many towns 
were henceforward allowed to elect independent members 
as chairmen in place of the executive officer who had 
before lb 1* guided ibeiir deliberations. l h was the policy 
l if Lord rhjhjrk's government' t says W, R. Nathan, 'Em 
riidjoLitme outside control for inside interference in muni- 
ctpfd matters/* Some control assuredly was, and still is, 
necessary. The proper working nl free institution* t* not 
lit be learnt in a gcm:niti riband so, while maakipalitiea are 
required to unrtat j.ike som e duties, encouraged to attempt 
others, and given certain financial powers mid tvsj jttuilulb 
tics, they are usually 1 imirtdiFn Dy a uisTrict collector nt 
commissioner of the division. The government tn regard* 
to municipalities retains [to wers of inspect ion, of providing 
fur neglected duties, and even of sus|M:tl.sion in case of 
gross default^ / 

In ihe third place Lord Lyttonta Vernacular She** Ac t 
1 fwfrrtet (pt&rtfifir <if Mm, to I- ir, p 
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wa*« removed front the statute hook, ami newspapers written 
in taricn tat languayes were Lts ll*; again allowed equal Freedom 
with the of the Indian press in dealing with social and 
j jolitiiiid question?^ freedom which later on was unhappily 
in some cases ulinsed. 

Fourthly, a eoninrissfctti of twenty members, nmlitr tin- 
presidency of Mr. (afterwards Sir} VV. W. Hunter, inquired 
into the extent to which the principle* of the Court of- 
Directors 1 dispatch of 1S54 had been earned out. I he 
resytt was that reguluuoira were lirid down for die increase 
and improvement of primary uqd secondary schouU, hitherto, 
in comparison with the universities, mtliur neglected by tin 
ttafos 

Fifthly, in the relatUms of the British gov eminent to 
» native statts, it was peculiarly fiTting that il should fall to 
Lord Kipon to curry c^ut by tin 1 * rendition 1 of Mysore it 
notable act of grace to a Hindu dynasty* but the credit ol 
this art belong to Lord LawfWiue and to Sir Stafford 
Narthcute + who had determined on this policy in iti&p 
Tht: actual ad ministration of Myaorcjt will be remeiulxircd, 
^as hcqur.-Ht rated in rSji by Lord Wiliam Itentindc owing 
* to the misgovemmetit of the raja set upon the throne* as n 
minor, by Lord Wellesley in r 79 ^- Lrrtd \MIUam Bentinck 
afterwards came to believe that he hmFhtien to some extent 
misled by exaggerated reports of oppression in Mysore, but 
the Com finny declined to ic verse the sequestration £ 1 ho 
d«r|wiscd raja died in 1 867. and the British government then 
decided th:it hi? atlopEed ^on, us soon as htf caimi 1 of 
should be reutiVcslpd with the rule of Mysore, This even! 
occurred in iS-Hj, and bft*wrt5 installed with due ceremony 
by Lord Ripottp though very stringent regulations #ere 
made to prevent the country losing the benefits of British 
niU which it had enjoyed Jbr h.df a century. All lawn m 
force at the time were to be maintained and efficiently 
administered no mate* i.d change in the system uf govern 
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ment wn* m be trade without ihe consent of the Governor- 
(Irtiend In Council* nil settlements of km! revenue were tu 
lie maintained, and the taja was to conform to such advice 
u-. the f Jnvenmf-General might give him un detail C uf 
admin Lstration* v - 

lastly In soc ial mat tens a niodeat beginning wa s m ade—i 
not before it was necessary ^of legislation lo regulate amlj 
improve the cundirbns of labour In Italian factories. An| 
art wm passed in 1K81 restricting the hours of employment 
of children between seven luhI twelve years uf age to nine 
hours a daw requiring that, dangerous machinery should be 
properly fenced, urn! appointing inspect ur&, In iSSj the 
Indian government found itself Involved in te rrible stress 
and turmoil arising from the fi d [cap : and difficult qtastkirt 
Of taco distinction. By the criminal procedure "code oi; 
1H73 it was enacted that no magistrate or sessions judge 
rould try an European British subject unless he were him 
self of European birth, though in the I'residency towns this 
rule did not apply. By iSftj some of the Indian members 
nf the covenanted civil service had rist/n by seniority tn 
the stage when they would bccocnc magistrates at Judges in 
the court* of stss-iunw arid it was felt to be highly invidious 
that they should not possess the saute rights as their 
European mllc&gur* in die service, The Indian govern¬ 
ment accordingly determined (o abolish f ju dicial, * IP. auulif i- 
utations based on tact dktincricmb V Mr, (now Sir) C, i\ 
Illiert prepared a Rill for thi?i purpose. In spite of the fact 
that the duinge would have affected very few eases, and 
that no evil had tend ted from Europe*** appearing before 
Indies judges in the Bresklency lawns, a fierce an d Persia t ent 
agitation against the Bill immediately Sprung up among 
I'.nrnpi .in- in Jmlu. Indian opinion, a*i was natural, en 
thusiostically supported the proposed change. Deplorable 
bad feeling and animosity ensued between the ton tending 
parties, fxjj^rcfonn was almost as much disliked by did 
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rank and lilt; of the civil service as. by ibe non official 
European residents in Indio, The Viceroy was subjected to 
something very like insult, and pmelkally all \nizt course 
erased between him and those uf his countrymen who wetr 
unconnected with rbe governwent* In rhe end the authori¬ 
ties were forced io bow before the sfcottiii and agreed to 
a f-onipryff^Lse which practically amounted to a surrender of 
Lhc principle lor which they wertT contending It wm 
decided that every European subject brought before a 
district magistrate or sessions judge (whether an Indian ru 
European) could claim to be tried by a- jury, half of whom 
were tn Ik- Europeans m AmericanAs Indiana could Tint 
make n similar claim, the privileged fmuifin of Eutoj^ns 
wa*i still maintained, and ihe endeavour nf the government 
m remove rare distinclions w-ls . thus completely foiled- 
But if l.or d Ripon had forfeited popularity Among his 
cpiintrynien be had any rate won, by his ehuofpiomhip 
{tf their cause,, l he ehihuaiamiv d evotion mul supfK.nt o^meiC ij} 
or Indian birth.) On his'r 53 l]iHiitK>n. in iSK-r- the route l-m'IJ 
his journey to Itombci)’ was lined with acclaiming ami 
admiring crowds and bis name bus ever sini'c been en- 
shrined in the hearts of ibc nationalist ]witty in India us tbe 
qr»jal champion of their cause on the Vicratipit ihmne. 
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LOUD -DUTFEMIVi. ENGLAND, RUSSIA. AND 
AFEJHANT5TA SJ. 'I'll E CONQUEST OF UPPER BURMA 

Loup Rifox was succeeded by the Earl of 1 lafferi% whose 
long public career in politics and diplomacy ^ve him the 
best possible prelsminjwy irainiiig for his high office* He 
hid been L"ndet-becretary of Stale for India twenty years 
before ! \ K04-h) when Sir John Law fence was Viceroy j From 
ri^a-B he had been Governor General of Canada ^ he 3 md 
then become successively Ambassador at Sl Petersburg and 
Cortfltajrtinoplci and *ptt:iaJ britL4i CadinilsantiEr in Egypt, 
In the iinsL uf these diploir.itic posts he was brought into 
dose relation with Great Britain's chid' rival in Asia, and in 
the other two he had an opportunity of studying the 
method* and |Mjlicy of the first Muhammadan power in Lhi 
world. 

Lord DufFi-rm was one uf the fan-most diplomatists uf Ids j 
tlreur* an eloquent and grace:fill speaker* and n man of great J 
personal cb.irm. He was iberefnm peculiarly well fitted In 
nuooth away tbe e3Eiuq,>€!-iitLon and bittEmcss engendered by 
the i.ootroveray on the Elbert Hill- He met the cruin 
with tact, u sense uf humour* Jiinj a determination not to 
allow a question of socUJ and personal rights U* become 
d dingerous political is,sne. The turbulent waves of i\m 
unhappy tempest of race Ceding gradually subsided before 
the suave and masterly inactivity of a Viceroy who was m 
thntought} 1 > in the best sense of the phrase, a man of dm 
world. But Lard UulTunn was rather old for a Viceroy, he 
was not eager to aLLmk new problems or initiate new 
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policies, and he was cor tent in keep :* light hand oil the 
reins uf adroinLiratinn. He addressed himself to the late 
uf his office with the ability an*) tolerance home of his lung 
(Blitical experience in many hinds, but there is asmie?litiit-s 
n hint of weariness in hb altitude, and after four yearn had 
elapsed he asked to he relieved of iris duties before the full 
period of Ins appointment had expired. 

Questions of foreign policy again became |imminent in 
I his time, one on the north western frontier ami another on 
khe extreme eastern boundary line. 

Abdnr Rahman since the cession uf Kandahar hud con¬ 
ciliated his power in Afghanistan at the cost of much hard 
fighting and had reduced his subjects to an unwonted 
n.i iidition of obedience and order- It was certainty as well 
1 nith tor tile ‘ buffer r state itself and for the Indian empire 
that this process of consolidation should have been coining 
Li i completion just ns the tidal waters ot the Russian ad'rww o 
iwere breaking on the northern outposts of Afghanistan, 
lu t Sj 6 the khanate of Khukiuid had been finally in¬ 
corporated into I lie Russian empire. In 1879 (he Russian 
General Lomakin had suffered a serious defeat at the hands 
of the Teltke Turcomans, a warlike and virile race, l>ut in 
i88r they were vanquished and their tciritoiy annexed. In 
1884 British dread of Russian designs, which itad remained 
for sonic lime Eli abeyance, was roused once more l» activity 
by the fall of Mere, a town about 150 miles from the frontier 
of Afghanistan. A fictitious importance had always been 
attached to (his place by ^olidetmu in England and tuuch 
jjupulur excitement was caused by its passing into Russian 
hands. In the end this prmed advantageous both for 
India and Afghanistan, for it brought shout it lletter under 
unding between Great Britain and Russia and the more 
accurate delimitation of the Afghan boundary line- At one 
time, however, there m the greatest r'isibie danger of 
a calamitous sequel. Lord Rilion's government had already 
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accepted a Russian proposal fur a joint i imumssian tr> 
demarcate the northern boundary of .VghaniitAn, and the 
firM meeting «•!' lti>: conn nissir hilts, afic-r much delay an the 
I ij.rt of Russia, hud Liken place At Sarakhs oh Lhe Persian 
frontier in October, n month before Luid Duffiain had 
assumed office. The boundary line in dispute "us that 
lyirjt between the rivers Had Kud and Oxus. The British 
cortimiisioniTi under -Sir Peterlaitusden, when they arrived, 
found the political atmosphere heavily charged with electri¬ 
city, Both Russians and Afghani, recognizing that possession 
is nine points of the kw, were unscrupulously endeavouring 
to occupy an much as they could of the debatable land, 
ami were everywhere quietly poshing forward their out 
paitxs 

TSie chief dispute, centred round P&njdch, .1 vilLige find 
district it hundred miles due sHJtii-h ot" Mefv where die 
Muf^hub Kid Kubh k rivers unite ihesr waters. The whole 
[Niiition wiis complicated and difficult The commissiuncr* 
irert: stibordilifilc to the !■ oreign uffii.es of Louden and 
St, Petersburg respectively# and neither thi ! jj^veramctlt ut 
India n r lhe Ruffian Governor-General oTTiirU-sian Iwil 
diien-t control over them. The home Government had not 
jkI definitely made up their minds as to the lawful extent 
of the Afghan claims and were still neg'Huitmri v 'dh the 
Rus>stan amfansudeir in 1 iOndou# I t> mid to himl I s 1 *fletist - 
smxieties, he had not only to maintain the Liittirehls of the 
Jn&im government but to act mho for Abdur Ualmuro who H 
m Sir Alfred Lyall pettiuundy iimems, * could not bn much 
blamed for the profound distrust with which he usually 
regarded the acts and motives of the two foreign states 
which were saving him the trouble of living down his own 

frontier * l . 

The Ru&jbin Geneml KomnrafT, a rough and hot tempered [ 

i Arttdkn J Inifta ujid-cT tl'P ^1fln]uL^ iff Pplfcrfu - Ffiur;-', 
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■soldier* round some Afghan troops already in possession of 
r.injdeh, which appears undoubtedly tip lo this lime to have 
Ik- n looked upon as l*dcmging to the Amir* He promptly 
ordered them lo evacii&le the pi .ill and on their refusal 
attacked them and drove them, out with heavy loss. The 
poHLmjn was noiv extremely cmieal Russia, in order fcn 
sup(HJtt her claims, had licen moving forces from Touts* 
casptii towards Afghantsluit, and since Herat was only 
3bout one hundred and twenty tnil-e* wuih li! 3 'anjdeh, the 
Indian govern me ml had l^eti clearing the lines of commutu- 
■r;iilust on the norih-wesi frontier .ind n^emblifiig an army 
corps at Quetta to march across the Amir's country to the 
relief of Herat in ibe event of war. There were present 
therefore all the materials for n serious conflagration, and it 
leaked as though the two empires of Russia and Great 
Britain were at Insi destined lo drift into iliat 1 war in all 
parti of the world 1 which Lord Lawrence had presaged as 
ll i e 5 JCJUilty for t he vis Nation of the Afgha n frantic r. 1 n i ked 
" when the news came os the ouEmge at Pjinjdeb hardly any 
responsible person in England at the time thought thru the 
'datiger ton Id be averted, Popular opinion was greatly 
Ftiflallied against Russia, there w.u something approaching 
a pun if on the stuck evduinge, die Conservative opposition 
wen; clamorous fur strong action, and Gladstone, the Liberal 
Brittle Minister, speaking of the situation as one u\ trireme 
gravity* asked for and readily obtained u vole of credit for 
eleven millions. 

The diiiatrous issue of war was averted by she la I mu r^ uf 
diplomatist^ the tact uf Lord buffedn, and, abuve all, by 
the shrewd conn mm sense of AhiEur Rahman. Most fur- 
luruitcly at the lime of the colli don the Amir wa* actually 
tmavidiio L^rd IhihTerin at Raw-al Finds. The Afghan* 
as Hir Alfred Lyull points uni, docs rtol regard a border 
skirmish as a thing about which it is worth while to make 
unnecessary trouble. The Amir declared that he was not 
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sure whether Panjdi.h really did belong to him, nor did he 
purtkuUrly covet its possession. He would be content to 
waive liia claims to the piece in cvduinge for Zu1Bknr p which 
lay about eighty-five >uile> to the west The coolness and ! 
iiiipertiirbaljility of Abdur Rahman naved the situation. and 
certainly conferred upon litn-at Itritmn some return for the 
’suhsidieH &he had paid him in the ixist It is likely enough 
that the apparent nunrhniume of the Amir veiled a very 
complete gninp of the whole i [iicstian and a re^luit tSdter- 
rnbi4tina to avoid rat all costs war between England and 
Russia of whir'h his nwn country would necessarily be the 
theatre* 1 Afghanistan *, he derkred, * was lietwccn t wu 
mill stones LUtd ii had been already ground Ua lewder/ 

■ My country \ he wrote afterward-' in hi* Autobiography 
using different imagery 1 , 1 ls like a [M*ir gnat on whom the 
lion and the hear have both fixed their cyfti and without 
the protection and help of the Almighty Deliverer the vicimi 
CttflttOt escape very long-’ 

Lord I VucTirriit was able therefore in telegraph borne tlutt 
then; was no need to make a msus Mii of Fanjclo^ mid 
1 1 in l iht: Afghan bound .tty coin mission might resume ith 
work- Accordingly p though Sir Pclcr Lunisden had been 
recalled, Kir West Ridgeway continued his labours The 
joint comnnSttOfi after long t^alialjfofts agreed upon a 
frontier line from the Had Rnd over the spurs of the Parapet- 
mums range Lea the low ground of the Qkdi valley, hut they 
were unable hj come to a satiafurUiry understanding as Ip she 
eMci point where the Line should touch the Oniu* Accord¬ 
antly Sir West Ridgeway, after visiting the Amir at Kabul 
and discus-ring the matter with Lift'd DufTeirin at Simla, 
{inreceded to England. Finally, after prolonged iicgotk- 
tfcrns between Kabul, Simla, London* and Si. rcitTflbtttg* 
the line nf demurcatlpu was selEhtd by a protocol signed fit 
St. Pctcfshutg in July iB8y, What liud been accomplished 
was of very considerable importance. Sir West Rul^eway 
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j declared that by the new boundary the Amir did not l«§e 
fa penny of revenue, a single subject, ot m acre ot land 
The settlement of the frontier up to the line of the Orus 
put definite limits to the Ru^ian advance in thu direction 
a( Herat, which strategic have agreed in look upon, though 
why is not quite deir ri oa the key uf India, 3 -drthtu east 
in die direction uf the 1'amins the Russian forward move¬ 
ment still i imiinuad unEil T as we .shall see, another Anglo 
Russian convention was signed in 13 ^ 5 - *The boundary 
pillar? \ mys Sir Alfred Ly^ SI B ‘now set up by British and 
Russian officers on 'ho Hindu Kush and by the Qxus 
renorcl the first deliberate and practical altempls made by 
E h l- two EutopctiTi powers to stave ot! the contact of their 
incessantly uajUkniiLrig Asiatic empire 

The war scare left tad uring marks on the body politic of 
India. The hurried military prepared o ns laid an extm 
burden of two mill ions an the Indian exchequer and were: 
followed by a permanent increase in the strength of the 
i\rmy both native and European, When the CtUfs was 
nidhL acute many of the native stales spontaiieuujrly tendered 
their services to the gt&vernttienl s nnd faun their offer sprang 
In i^ 3 ij the Imperial Service Troops, that is to say, forces 
available for wore waged by the supreme government "when 
placed at the disposal of the British gmnuueiit by their 
rulers p . They were recruited in the protected states, 
officered by Indians, and only inspected by British 
commanders. 

Lord Duffisrtns conference with the Amir of Afghani Stan 
ut Rjiwal Findi In 1885 did much to strengthen the klteris 
goodwill to the British. Sir Alfred Lynlh who was present 
at the time, has given us a vivid portrait of the Afghan 
nilcr t 1 a short burly man drtissctl In black haB-uniforni 
ct*u decorated with two diamond atars, with long black 
boots aml-m astradian cap ; a prime of frank and even blurt 
vet ccnirtiy nwutfvs s quite at his ease an Lid a crowd of 
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foreigners : speaking pleasantly of the firrt raihmy Jmcocy 
h<- had ever undcrtulo-n ; a man nf some humour in jukes 
with h fate occasionally crossed by a look ml implacable 
severity—the look of l.ouisXf nr Henry V1IT— that Is no* 
ne-ver seen in ovilised lift *, 

The personal ehnrtu and tact of the Viceroy exerted 
much the same influence over Ahdur Rahman as that of Lord 
Mayo find done over his predecessor Sher Alt, but again it 
wfts made dear that the reigning Amir was just as deter, 
mined as his predecessor liad e«t been U» exclude, at all , 
hfljatd*. British troops and officers from Afghanistan* 
l.ard ftutferin criticised t!iu weakness of the fortifications 
,,f Herat and proposed lu send English Royal Engineer-, to 
strengthen them; but against this suggestion Abdttr 
Rahman was obdurate on the ground that the Afghans 
wtiuld at once imagine that their independence was being 
attacked, and that mischief would res alt. Fortunately ' 

U,rd Duffcrin showed greater readiness than Lord Lytton 
lu appreciate the Afghan point of view, and he refrained 
from pressing his suggestion, recognising that this intense 
jealousy tor 'then national integrity would inspire the 
Afghans with bitter enmity sgainat any people seeking Lu 
make their country a ha-w for the invasion of India, 
Ahdur Kuhnian left the conference gmtifiwl with the 
honours paid to him, impressed by the evidences of !ndiu.'a 
military strength, and with sentiments of warm friendship 
for the Viceroy. 

On the eastern frontier of the Indianempire the conquest 
of Burma was completed. The first Burmese war in (t>6 
had resulted in the annexation of Anikun and ienasseritn, 
the second in 1S53 in dull of the province of Pegu- Upper 
Pum a, now cut off h um all access to the sea. hod hitherto 
remained independent. The Burmese still refused to give | 
4n y facilities for British trade within their country. In 1K7B 
Lite accession to the throne of Thebaw, 0 cruel despot, and 
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his contempt utiUfr treat ment of the Brit rah envoy made it 1 
necessary to withdraw nur representative in 1879. Wegptta 
tion^ for a renewc.fl treaty in came to nothing, and 

Brtij.sh men luints in Rangi ion and Lower Burma began tra 
ufi?e the annexation of '1 hobnVs dominions- Bui it h 
doubtful whether either die kings ilUreatmmt v\ hi* 
subjects or the Importunity nf thu- Rangoon traders w-milt 
in themselves have moved tlie Indian government. Tbehaw, 
however p begin tn negotiate CiOttWiernial iteaties with 
Herman), Italy, and especially with Fmuce, whose wW« 
in IndaChiim approached his eastern frootlen This, though I 
it seems itnfwrtaihle to question his right 1 o do mj, really; 
brought upon him hi- doom. A - the result of a Burmese 
mission to Parts in i&Bj. a French envoy proceeded to 
Mamlfllay in He made arrangements 1o establish 

a French hank in that city unij, though the French govern¬ 
ment dtalumcd nil knowledge of his pnraedifigp and 
recalled him, the government of India seized the opportu- 
usiy afforded by the fart that the Burmese had imposed 
a heavy fine upon a British trading company to press 
matters to a crisis Lord Pufferin insisted on a further 
inquiry. Hie King of Ava declined to reopen the case, 
whereupon an nilimaium vqn sent to him demanding \hat hi! 
'ihoLiid admit a British envoy at Mandalay, impend pro 
ceilings against ihe company till die envoy arrived, have in* 
external relations with fortiori Countries except nn the julvkq 
of the Indian government, and grant the British tlie right let 
bade with the Chinese through his dominions. Tht* 
Burmese gnvtimment declined In accept these tutni& unless 
they were modified in certain |KtrtEcuIars. i roup which 
had been already collected at Rangoon were now ordered 
to advance. Henend PrcndcrgMt invaded L ppci Burn ul by 
a flotilla advancing up the Irrawaddy, The Burmese, who 
appear to have beeti taken completely l- 1 . surprise, roado 
hardly any rcristunue. The kinp £urrendeTud 11 neon dUitu tally 
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when the army approached his ca pii^l, and within ten dap 
the first stride of the wui wo* over. On Jn pi lkliv, i i*W>„ 
Upper IhinuLL. a country with an ami rather larg- r riutn 
Uuit of I’liincu ami a population ol four rail lions, was 
annexed by 4 curt pradamaimu, after the consideration and 
rejection of two alternative schemes, the &rai eq set up 
a buffer state, the other to rule it through a British 
Resident. 

Hut now began the red. difficulty of the occupation. 
I&yUited bands nf armed men r taking refuge in the dense 
jtingles- which cover a great part of the country, maintained 
a harassing guerrilla warfare that oft* n degenerated inlu 
nitTv: brigandage and fUietJity. Many British civil aud 
military officers lost their lives. Uomidetable reinforcements 
had lo he sent into the country, and desultory lighting wont 
nn for two fefcra* Upper Burma was only subdued by 
tistiiblishitig a system of small fortresses dotted ai 1 -jvtif the 
turbulent area, from which as u base* tnobaSu columns 
ciptrutedr Gradually, under Sir Charles Bernard ;ls Chief 
Cframnisfiioner, the settlement ul the country wm earned 
out Sk lUl^I civil servants with wonderful celerity set up Ehc 
machinery of British administration, politfcal divisions were 
formed, roar.K bridges, and railways were built, revenue 
assessment* made, and law=i promulgated. 

In view of the tremendous difficulties of the ta^k, the 
criticism passed in England on Lord I hi fie tin anti the Indian 
government for the prolongation of military operations was 
certainly unfair; the justice of going to w*ar at all might 
perhaps be more reasonably called In questimn. Indeed our 
action in annexing Burma involves ft difficult problem 
political roKiiis-Try. The whole procedure of the Indian 
jjcivcnimexu in the matter w:m high handed and rallier 
relentless. It may he conceded that Thulmw ■' Mivugc 
and Liuenlightenud monarch, nor rr-uld it be reaMinably 
denied that the bulk gf the Burmese fwople were infinitely 
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better c%fT under the civilized regime of their new masters. 
It b aho true that the Burmese had treated our traders with 
contumely, but it wrmid be hypocrisy to maintain that the 
tyranny of die king or even the ifnpcdnnema he put in the 
way Untishj:«i]iiLicrco would by themselves luive brought 
about Ins downfall ■ If. - . the I much ptocwUuga \ wrttte 
| juni JLhiJTerin before the war began, ‘.should evcntruiLe in 
any serious attempt to forestall it* in Upper Burma, I should 
not hosiune to annex the country.' 1 An impartial critic 
might Isold thill the Trench from Irtdo-Ghlna hud at least a.* 
much right as the British from India to esaend their; 
influence over Burma, or even more, seeing that they came 
into the country at the express in*Italian of the king, whn 
w,l% nominally at any rate* independent. Hut Great Britain : 
rightly or wrongly ninaidered lhat, having already conquered 
two thirds* of the Burmese cuitnlryi she luid a kind ol 
latent right—a reversionary lien « f annexation—to acquire 
the rent* rather than that it ihould pass under the sway of. 
any other European slate. The ethics of the relations 
between powerful western Empires and weak eastern nations 
are admittedly difficult to ftisenlangtui but it is to lie fean-d 
il nit the abstract right* of seml civitited countries receive 
scant rerr ignition when great djlonmug powere converge 
upon them. 

The nonrpicst of Burma involved *onac modification cl 
India's diplomatic relations with the Chinese empire which 
claimed a "vague Kiuterainty over that country- Although 
ihe * lufm was at this dale merely formal, it could mu be 
altogether ignored by the Indian Government, 'Hie circum¬ 
stances of the time enabled a eomp™nt§e to b* effected 
Tibet utw] owed aUfiguinri 4 i*p Chinn, and Great Britain had 
jusL extracted from Pekin a very rductoot consent is* the 
dlspoirb of \i commercial mission to Lhasa. Now the 

■ fJfr ef fht Atejnk of Puf/n» aW .J: J, bf -Sir Atfitd Lydl. 
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Tibetans themselves kid showti very plainly that, they 
intended, whether supported in their action by China urnnt, 
to oppose the entry of the mis-tlon into their i ountty. 
A very awkward question therefore was settled in t 8M - 
though to the hitter disappointment of those who had 
projected the Tibetan business—by an agreement now 
made with Chinn thnl the mission should he abandoned on 
condition that the Chinese waived their claims to sovereignty 
m-rt Burma and offered no objection to its anne*aiion 
by Great Britain. There still remained, however, some 
little difficulty with the Tibetans. The road bom India 
along which the mission was to have proceeded runs 
through Sikkim, a small independent stale under British 
protection- The Tibetans, in order to bar the path to their 
country, hail already marched into Sikkimese territory' and 
fortified a port at T.ingtu. All JKpnfal tueans to make them 
withdraw having failed, and t.hina being cither unwilling or 
unable to coerce them, they were driven back across their 
own frontier by British troop in 18K8. 




CHAPTER X 


TEE APmltflHTRATTON OF tOUD L^BDOWFt 
THE yOCWAfiD POLICI 

Ik Dmtnbet i&BS the Marquis of Lansdowne took over 1 
ih^ charge Ljf the gdv®nmimt of India. The must seriuus 
interna] problem uf his period of ndministrjLtimi was the 
effect tijjon. the currency syBlcm of die great woild-decline 
in the valuc uf stiver- This decline was due primarily to 
the irf^ewtrd product ion of ftlvef through the opening of 
new mines, which wiii one of the chief economic features of 
the latter putt of the nineteenth century, A secondary 
caujte was the demon utirattrin of silver by Germany and the 
renunciation of bimetallism by the state* of the Latin 
Union, Thus the silver coins* which circulated in most of 
die important countries of Europe* became hmceforward 
token money only. Some curious economic results followed 
None of the emmtrics* whose currency was bsaed upon j 
a gold standard, suffered any sipfiredahLe loss. Countries 
with a silver standard but with few foreign liabilities to meet 
were affected to only a moderate extent. But ailver- 
*itaudard countries with heavy indebtedness to gold-standard 
countries were subjected to severe financial strain. India* 
of course* came under the Iasi category* The bulk of her 
comniGftnftl and mcmetaiy dealings are with Great Britain ; 
ihc is a debtor country in relation to her diiU'rmin, and die 
balance of her indebtedness* which includes die charges on 
her public dclji, intercut on capital invested in India, 
pensions and India Office expenses, has to be discharged in 
gold, ti is obvious that as ihtr v alue of silv er relative to 
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that of gold declined , wore Ttip g es had to be p ad. far wat y 
pound s rerjiiig. The burden tended lo become heavier in 
two ways ; every year die rate of the fall of the rupee 
became acccl unrated [and owiri^ to augmented imperial burdens 
Following on the annexa tion o f. Burma and the growinf: 
expenditu re on public >orlis of ail kinds, the amount of 
necessary remittances home steadily increased. Origifjall) 
the value of the ruiwc was two shilling and threepence ; for 
many ycarv 'beforeTByj'it"Had remained constant lit about 
two shillings. I rom that date, for the reasons given above, it 
began tolall, and after 1885, at a rapidly increasing rale. 
In 1890 the rupee was only worth one ‘.hilling and h JU _L 
pence. The following year owing to Special legislation in 
America there aas a momentary rise, but in 1S91 the 
value of the rupee touched bottom at one shilling and » 

penny. . _ 

It would not be easy to exaggerate the economic eviw 
that resulted- The situation in 1894 meant that India 
through no fault of her own but owing to the interaction uf 
economic world-forces had it) pay almost fifij per cent- 
111 ore than in 1873 to dischfUge a similar sum in 1-ondtKL 
It wns calculated that in rKpr, before the rupee stood at ns 
lowest figure, six mi Hit ms sterling more I ban would otherwise 
have been necessary had to be raised b) taxation from the 
Indian peoples. The fluctuations of exchange produced 
unexpected deficits, nn(l upset the forecasts of the most 
painstaking finance minister. They checked the ilow of 
capital from Europe and paralysed commercial and mer¬ 
cantile transactions. The government was forced to restrict 
ex ( ienditure on necessary public works, and mas natumlly 
loath, even wht:n prospects were apparently favourable, to 
remit taxation, which, through an unexpected drop in 
exchange, might afterwards have to biz reimposed. Part of 
India's increased indebtedness wslv represented by an excess 
greater than normal of her exports over her im|KTts, ti«r 
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none who utudy the phenomena of international trade will 
need to be told that the sums due from her were remitted to 
England In comtntkHties rather than in bullion or specie. 
Twice as many goods valued in rupees had therefore tu be 
sent Uj this country to discharge the same sum as esprc^cd 
in sovereigns 11s before 187 j- But^uah ;m artificial stimulus 
lo her oversea trade only benefited one class, the pro¬ 
ducers of yoodn fur excitation, while it reUL-tcd adversely 
on the general welfare of the Community, who were bring 
taxed that producers fnr export might enjoy this indirect 
bounty. 

To meet their itscrcasing obligations the government had 
recourse la further taxation An income Ui s which Ls 
ulw.vy-. pccuEiitrly unpopular rn India, wa*- reim posed, and 
the LtLt on salt which vtah Smiti unpopular and, in the eyes 
of many, retTagmde, was enhanced. Even these measures 
were mere palliatives, and the government warned the 
Secretary of State that, unless some more pcrnmnent remedy 
ran Id be found, the condition of India would become 
financially bankrupt and politically dangerous* In 1893 
the Indian government hud proposed to the Cabinet that 
a fixed ratio between go Id and silver should, if possibly In- 
cxiablialied by international agreement, nr f if that exp ed i e nt 
failed, that the Indian mints should be clewed to the free 
coinage of silver with tlie view uf ultimately iniruducing 
a gold standard. The International Monetary Conference ! 
metal Brussels in N&vcrnber and December 1S91 and wM 
attended by Indian representatives, but It separated without I 
agreeing upim any solution-. The home government there¬ 
fore, on the advice of a committee presided over hy 
Lard Herachd! adopted, with some modifications in detail, 
fhe second of the alternatives pro|>osec! to them, end in 1893 
the Iniii.m mints were closed to the unrestricted coinage of 
silveij gold’coin or bullion being received in exchange for 
rupees at the rate of fifteen for n sovereign or an equivolcnt 
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weight of metal The rupee. however, still continued to fill 
till e 895 wheHf as we sliall sot, the decline was at lost 

checked. . 

In iS^oa .serious outbreak occurred in Manipur, a small 
independent hill state oft Uut hordes of Aisam. An 
nJtCTT^gnum in the government was followed by a diluted 
succession* The anarchy reached such a pitch that the 
Viceroy determined to intervene on the ground that 1 it is 
admittedly the right and duty of government to settle the 
successions in the protected states of India generally. 
Quinton, the Chief Commissioner of Assam, was sent with 
an mmt of four hundred men to investigate the causes of 
the revolution. An attempt to arrest the Senapati, Of 
commander uF the army, who had brought about the revolu¬ 
tion and usurped the government, failed owing 10 the rising 
of the Manipuri^ After some fighting the Chief Commit 
! siorier and ihtee others were enticed lo a conference and 
murdered under circumstances of the greatest treachery and 
brutality* The junior oEhccri left in command of the escort 
lo*t courage and retreated to British territory, for which 
conduct they were afterwardf. cashiered- But Th^ ntuuk* oi 
the Marnpam upon the frontiers of Eastern Bengal were 
repulsed, the capital wa^ speedily *" cupied by British lloops, 
and the murderers* including the Sctmfttti himself were 
executed. In spite of the provocation given, nu mmujmtson 
followed The chieftainship was conferred upon a minor 
chosen from among the cadets of the Tuyal bous^ and 
Manipur was administered during his nonage by a British 
political agent who took the opportunity of .abolishing slavery 
in the state 

Another revolution occurred in a protected dvptndcncj 
at the very opposite extremity of India. In 1%-? tin.: K.han 
of Kalat, besides other cruelties, executed his Wasir together 
with the victim's father and son. The British government 
summoned him to Quetta to answer for his crimes, and with 
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the assent of the Sirdars of KaJiit fgrccd him to resign T 
though they acknowledged his son m his successor. 

The Viceroyuky of Lord Lonsdownc was marked by 
a certain airtivUj! on the frontier Bines of the Indian empire 
both to the mirth-eaut and the north-west, due to the fact 
that thmogh the absorption of weaker states the great 
empires of England, Russia* France, and China were 
tending to converge u[jon a common ccntit Russian 
recent extension of her southern Asiatic railways, the advance 
□f Franco in IndoChina to the line of the Mekong, and the 
British conquest of Upper Burma had drawn closer the web 
of international relations of alt the powers affected Their 
boundaries were not yet conterminous—they had not 
rein bed that st;i^e of relative stability—hut were in dot 
transitional condition when the spark politicnl elec 
iriciiy seems most likely to generate explosive fences. U is 
the modem practice in the East for every great power to 
have extending outwards from the actual frontier a belt of 
territory defined by Lord Lansdowne as a 1 sphere of 
influence, within which we silia.ll not attempt to administer 
the country ourselves, but within which wy shall not allow 
any aggression from without These spheres of influence 
beyond dm actual boundary resemble the open ground 
round a fortes whence trees and buildings have been 
removed te prevent their affording cover to an enemy ; the 
space is not occupied by the garrison, but It can be swept 
by their lire if necessary,, and no foe would Ixi allowed to 
establish himself there* So in these ov^frontier regions 
ihe protecting po*Cf, while not interfering in the internal 
nflairs of the [leople, resents the right to remove an 
unfriendly government Mid to pass through its roads if 
need arise. The danger is that countries seldom remain 
permanently in the status of Spheres of influence'. They 
tend naturally eo l?e absorbed eliher with their own 
consent or liy coercion ‘ within the political boundary 
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[jroper; *ht--n thin happens, Tresh spheres of influence ^re 
pusher I forward till ilie outposts of empire# advancing from 
[j|i[Kjri]te direction* tend at Inst to ioeet^ and fnrni highly 
dangerous points of contact. 

A good deal of wort was done in Lord Lansdowne’s 
time in extending And defining British Protectorates, 
especially on the notih-eastern and eastern frontiers. Our 
influence and authority were spread out over Sikkim—the 
boundary between tluit country and Tibet being demar¬ 
cated—the Lushais who inhabit the hill country north-east 
of Chittagong, the Chins a little farther east, the Shan states 
fftyond the Irrawaddy, and Karenni, a native state on the 
^astern Burmese fronritir. 

On the northwestern frontier things did not go so 
smoothly. Just as Lord Mayo had won the personal reg^trU 
of the Amir Sher All * whiSu a coolness sprung up under hts 
soCO^sqt Lord Northbrook, so the excellent Pdatiom with 
Abdur Rahman established by Lord Ddfferin were not at 
first maintained with Lord Lwudtiwm The great Afglian 
Amir ner^r realty wnvcral in his friendly altitude inwards 
Great Britain, which was teased cm a shrewd conception of 
his own intercuts, but his feeling towards indmdual Vice 
toys varied from cordiality ld coldness according as they 
exhibited a tendency to keep at a respectful distance from 
hi* frontier or to draw near to it. 

Lord Lamdowne, with his somewhat austere standard of 
&t4teamanahip and his cuIeJit and muse reserved tt mpera- 
mcrti, could not have been expected to win, as his ptc 
ilecesscvr had done, the private friendship of the Amir, and 
Abdur Rahman relented what he titled the Viceroy's 
''dictatorial r It Her* 'advising me upon taattcra or internal 
policy m the adibrnirtnitlon of my kingdom, and telling me 
how I ought to treat my subjects V In 6tct+ till the closing, 
years of Lord Lmsdowna's period of office there was 
a marked estrangement between the Aighati and Indian 
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government-^, due to the changed course of British foreign 
policy- There wns, as has been already described, a belt uf 
tribal territory, about a5,000 square miles in extent, between 
the British frontier and the Afghan boundary line, I he 
tribes nominally owed allegiance tn the Amir, who was very 
jealous of any interference with them, valuing their inter¬ 
position as a screen between his country .end the British 
lines. He hud little control over them for good, though he 
found it easy, if he wished at ary time to embarrass his 
powerful neighbours, to foment disturbances amongst them, 
They were always ready on the least encouragement to 
harry British trade routes and to raid across the frontier; 
while the Afgliun government could always remain discreetly 
in the lsickgiound, pleading a regretful incapacity to restrain 
their turbulent feudatories- The only method of redress 
(jpcii to the Indian government was a punitive expedition 
from time to lime, followed by the destruction of offending 
villages and a retirement to its own borders. The im ward 
school had long clamoured for the extension of strategic 
railways, the definite settlement of an Afghan British fron¬ 
tier, and the reduction to order o! the whole tribal territory, * 
The arguments against this proposal were die heavy cost 
which would be involved, the great csteni of country to be 
subdued, and, most important of all, the certainty of 
permanently estranging Abdur Rahman, 1 beat? considera¬ 
tions weighed heavily with the responsible authorities, 
who felt rightly that the Indian government should put up 
with many in conveniences rather than offend the feelings of 
so important an ally. Nevertheless, while Lord Roberta, 
who held [bat a policy of non-interference with the tribes 
was ‘not altogether worthy of a great civilizing power*, was 
lJonmutodcr-in-Chief, some cautious steps were taken in the 
direct! mi of the Forward policy, which caused great uneasi¬ 
ness to Alidur Rahuurn and were not always approved of 
even by military authorities. ' The bolder policy of late 
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years 1 , wrote Sir John Adye, ‘has in many instances Keen 
loo aggressive and rcprdtafi of the rights cif the tribes. 1 
A strategic railway was completed up 10 ihe Rolan Pass, 
and a general activity was evident along the frontier line 
from Quetta to Kashmir, 

In Kashmir occurred some rather obscure movements 
and intrigues which have not hitherto been tboivmghiy 
elucidated. In 1&B5 a new Mulmraju. Pmtnp Singh, had 
succeeded. In iSSB PLowdcn, the British Resident, was 
recalled by Lord Duller in for a tendency tu interfere too 
. drastically iti the intern.d affairs of the country. In rSS<j 
Lord Lansdowne, acting on certain vague anti indeter- 
minute diurgefi, which were never properly substantiated, 
took over Lbe government uf the ccuEiLry p entrusting it to 
a council under the control of the British Resident The 
action seemed likely to lead to the annexation of Kashmir, 
and an alarm was raked in the House of Gommom, The 
adjournment of the Holusc was moved by Bradkugh in 
July iSljo, and a debate ensued Whether as a result of the 
action of Parliament, or for some reasons unavowed, the 
Maharaja was restored in 150^ nnd no further attempt was 
made to control the ttdmmktJliJoa in Kashmir. 

In tSBS a mission under Mortimer Durand was cm the 
point of starling for Afghanistan 10 attempt to remove die 
Amir's apprehensions and justify Bril kb policy* but was 
pu'itpimed 11 wing 10 die rebellion of Ishak Khan* which 
detained Ahdur Rahman for two yeans on the distant 
frontier of Afghan Turkestan- As a the petition' 

became sbll mure atraitied, Hic Amir looked with great 
distrust upon British activity in Gilgit, a frontier province of 
Kashmir, A British officer had been sent then in iHSy 
owing to a rather needless fear of Russian aggression. His 
presence w^« resented by the climb, of Hniiaa and Nagur, 

1 fmfiart Ftvatifr frK.y, by Ekmern] Sir Tuba -V’y« a n.C.H, 
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two small states owning A loose allegiance to Kashmir*. 
They attacked Gilgit* but were defeated and punished- The 
real importance uf Gilgit is that it gives direct communi- 
c-Liion with Ctutcd, a small slute with an area rather larger 
than that of Wats and a population of about So f qoo hardy 
mouniiiinenr^* which commands the easiest and least 
elevated passes across the Hindu Kush, In r^9* chief 
died* and his son only secured himself m the succession after 
some difficulty. This afforded a pretest for the sending of an 
English envoy, Dr. Rohertson, who arrived in Cliinal in i 
Alidin- Rahman looked with great distaste upon the gradual 
approach of the ubk|lttimw British agent and ihe pushing 
forward of railways to the very mouths of the [passes lead¬ 
ing into his country* The position was very critical, and 
Lord Ijuisdowne admitted that al tins time l all the con 
ditjuns were calculated to lead to rtiisconcepbuns and 
strained relations T . The statement is fully corroborated 
from the Afghan side, for Abdur Rahman declared that 
Afghanistan and Great Britain weft: brought to the very 
verge of war. Fortunately the crisis jwssed away* and 1 
before Lord Lamdowne Said down his office a satisfactory 
settlement was at Lai tied. In TS93 it had again been pro¬ 
posed lo send a mission to Afghanistan, but in selecting 
Lord Robert as the envoy no unfortunate blunder was 
made, for he had always been 0 prominent defender of the 
Fnrward jxdfey, and the fact that he had played a great part 
in lb a Second Afghan War did not make the choice oF the 
Indian government any the more tactful. The Amir, who 
had no intention of receiving Ford Robots, played hk 
cards astutely, He announced that owing to troubles in 
the H;ior;i country and the stale of his health he could fis 
no date for receiving ihe mSisinru Having thuii delayed 
matters till Lord Roberts Imd left India, he proclaimed 
himself ready to receive ^ir Mortimer Durand, who waa 
appointed envoy. The reception of this mission and the 
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\a%k st accomplished show how great a change had jia-^ed 
over the AF^han-lndiiin problem, and hfsw thoroughly Abdur 
It:ihm.in lifcSd his ImrhutenE subject in hand Once more 
a Britt oh envoy entered the city with iU sinister memories 
of his two |predecessors* Burner and { ava^iari t done Jo 
death, Durand proceeded without an fcscort* his protection 
being left solely to the troops of the Amir. He entered 
Kabul on October 1 and left it on November t6. Within 
that time all causes of friction with Abdur Rahman were 
investigated* a thoroughly satisfactory settlement of all 
disputed points was negotiated, and an important agreement 
signed. The Amir engaged for the future not lo interfere 
with the A ft i dts. Wwrira, and other frontier tribes. The 
boumiuiy line where possible was to lie demarcated by 
Afghan and British commissioners. Certain districts were 
ceded to Abdur Rahman, and in reLum he agreed not to 
interfere in Swat, Uajur, Dir. or Chitnd. and gave up his 
duims to the railway Station at Chuman. The Indian 
government promised to raise no objections to the purchase 
and importation hy the Amir of munitions of war, and 
increased his subsidy from twelve to eighteen lata of 
rupees. Cordial relations between the two governments 
were now completely restored. Abdur Rahman, declaring 
that his Officials had been driven out Df Wtmristao and 
other placet, and that the new Cfuiman railway station laid 
been built on his territory with nut iJtmiission, prophesied— 
.ind with truth us the sequel proved—that war would some 
day breaJc out in the tribal country. Ho summed up 
shrewdly the results of the mission hy saying: ‘Sir Mor¬ 
timer Durand's mission reconciled matters hy giving me 
nomu sort of compensation, and l am quite contented and 
satis tied that 1 have gained more than I have lost by 
British friendship. 1 merely mention these facts to show... 
that though England dues not want any piece of Afghanis¬ 
tan, stilt she never loses a chance of getting one -And this 
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friend hnVi taken more than Russia has * Lurlhcr, the Amir 
accepted an invitation to come to England, but »«->; ulti 
matfly prevented by illness from carrying out his intention. 
His second sod, Nasrullnh Khan, was sent to represent 
Him in 1895, but his visit proved a failure : Abdur Rahman 
was disappointed that his request to have a representative 
at the Court of St. James was not grunted. 

When Lord Lansdowne bid down his office in 1893 the 
vioOrayalty was offered to laard Cromer, who ‘fur private 
rea-sons'declined it. It was then accepted by Sir Henry 
No:man, the Governor of Queensland, but alter the lapse of 
six ken days he, too, asked 1<J be relieved of the office, con¬ 
sidering after reflection that his advanced years (he *us 
sixty-five) rendered him unequal to so heavy a burden. 
The government appointed to suecetd him Lend Elgin, 
the- son of the t lovernor-Cencral of iffiij- 3- 


CHAPTER XI 


MEASURES op SQClAi A3TD ADMXPTIBTttATITE 
REFQHSC r 1885- 82- TH5 INDIAN NATIONAL 
CONGRESS 

"Pue £ Vents of Lord DufFenn 1 * And Lord 1 .JinfidowTK: h 
V reeroyaltiei; which most vividly struck the ^pular imagina¬ 
tion have been descnhtjd in the preceding chapters It wild 
be convenient here to deal with certain measure of social 
j.nd political reform, father repellent in detail but of great 
intrinsic importance, which ivene passed about this time. 
Some of them were initiated by Lord Ripon, *ome were 
only carried to fulfilment by Lord LansdowtieH, while others 
were inaugurated solid completed undet Lord DvtlFdin< So 
careful and deliberate is the working of the Indian legis¬ 
lature that few first-class measures in modem times can be 
clarified as the work of any single adminktrititm. Ques 
dons settled by one Viceroy are often found Oil examination 
to have been raised, discussed, and partially solved by one 
or more of his predecessors 

I n the field of social reform three great agrarian measures 
were passed in Lord Dafferirfs Vkeroyalty. The firm of 
these wad the Bengal Tenancy liiEl of iSiftj, initiated and 
all bust carried to completion by Lord Ripon T w hich further 
extended and amplified the pnivirions of the Bengal Rent 
Act of 1859, It gave the ryot greater security of tenure at 
judicial rents, put resErictfom on the practice of indis- 
criminaie eviction, and framed rales for else settlement on 
erjihiable principles of disputed truest ions between hind- 
owners and tenants. The government* indeed, iu this Act 
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dared tu interfere with ibe operation of free competition 
whttii such competition subjected a defenceless peasantry 
too rigorously to the will of the landlords, Opponents 
maintained that tlu: new law was an infringement of the 
Permanent Settlement of 1 793, and that the Indian govern¬ 
ment was fid]irig to keep Sts pledged word with the mmm- 
dark. But the Viceroys answer wits dial both this measure 
and its predecessor, the Act of 1859, were only rather 
belated attempts to carry out the supplementary reforms 
which Cornwallis himself find intended to introduce. Later 
followed an Act dealing with Oudh. thu ground for which 
also had been prepared by Lord Ripun, It afforded 
Increased seemity to the tenants-at-will not protected by 
Lord Lawrence* Act of 186S, and gave them, if ejected, 
compensation for any improvements they had made within 
the preceding thirty years. Finally, Lti 1887 a Bill on tlie 
same Lines was passed to deftrte and protect the rights of 
cultivators in the Punjab* 

Two imporiant Acts, one relating to ihe economic and 
the other to the moral welfare of the people, were passed in 
Lord Lansdowne's time- The first was a factory Act, which 
amended and amplified the tn ensure of iSSi, The hours 
of employment for women were limited to eleven far dfa w + 
The minim n in age Lor children was raised From seven to 
nine years and the- maximum from twelve to fourteen. 
They wen only to be employed for seven hours, and that in 
the day-time. All workers in a factory' of any age or sex 
were to have: u weekly holiday. Secondly, the Age of 
Cn resent Act raised the Limrt within which protection was 
given 10 young girls from* ten to twelve year^ As in the 
case of Lord William Bcftlinck's abolition of Salt, the cry 
was raised that lltc government's action was an infringe¬ 
ment of the clause in the queen's pvockvtiation of 1B5S 
promising that the religions scruples of the Indian people 
should be respected, Bui Lord I-amdownn refused to be 
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moved by such arguments, declaring that the pledges of the 
famous proclamation roust be read with the reservation 
* that in all ciiits where demands preferred in the name 
of religion would lead to practices inconsistent with irtdi ■ 
vidua! safety and the public jjeacet and condemned by every 
Hystrtn of law and morality in the world* it h religion and 
not morality which must give way '* 

In 1SS5 the first sienlm wins held at Bombay (if the 
Indian National Congress* mo unofficial body of mm repre¬ 
senting the advanced party’ of Indian reformers* That 
parly was the direct offspring of the higher education on 
western lines imputed by the Indian universities since the 
educalinjml change* of 1854. k was nourished, os wo have 
seen, 3 nn the study of the Whig and Radical political 
philosophy of the eightee nth ami nineteenth centuries. 
The quick intellicence of Lin.- more advanced Indtuii races, 
especially tliat of the Bengalis* applied the lessons thus 
acquired Id the condition of their own existence with a 
relentless logic that sometimes proved disconcerting to their 
instructors- Their avowed aim was the extablihhment in 
India uf that democratic and constitutional system which, 
an existing in western lands, they had been called upon in 
o internplate as the highest stajte of political evolution. 
The Congress itself crystftDhed Into a permanent form the 
demonstrations organized to do honour to Lord Ripen on 
his retire mem, Its; members professed loyally and friend Li - 
ness to British rule, but they pressed for the Introduction 
into India of representative institutions and a larger share 
for men of their race in the executive and legislative councils 
of the slate. 

The full significants: of the first meeting of the Endian 
National Congress has only been revealed in cmr awn time. 
It was easy then to point out the anomalies of its position 
and to expose the extravagance of some of its claims ; to 
1 Sre Prat l, p. 30+- 
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deny, for instance* even its right to the title 1 National \ on th<- 
ground that its members, cls ijrrtd Lytton in one sense truly 
^aid* 1 rtiilly represent nothing but the social anomaly of 
their own position p . They were drawn at Hist alnuiRt ? 
entirely from the .small section of Indiam'whn spoke English 
and had acquired a western education. They had Very 
little claim to spesfc Tor the great mass of their fellow 
countrymen, the dumb mill it ms of agriculturists whose one 
al^rhing interest is the wresting of a decent livelihood 
from the soil p who work out their destiny under the paternal 
care of British collectors* on the plains- Again the attempt 
of the Congress iu clothe national ideals* which arc often 
feudal and aristocratic in nature* with the drapery of demo¬ 
cratic nspi rations, produces an effect which is bi^ure and 
incongruous in the extreme* For a long time its activities 
were looked upon with disfavour by the grater pun of the 
Muhammadan community and the ruling chiefe. Vet un 
doubtcdly some movement of this nature was sooner or later 
inevitable! and i* indeed the logical result of some of the, 
best tendencies of British inle in India. The Congress 
jiurly in the past has done valuable work in directing alien 
i lion to genuine grievances. Many of its leaders have 
Iw-en men of moderation* ability* and true iiatriotism* and 
from thin time onward year by year it gradually extended 
its influence and sway over the minds of the educated 
Indian classes. 

Lord Dnffurin recognised that the uqii rations of the 
party or, at any rule, the mnre moderate ruction of it* were 
natural enough. It was as yet impossible m set up in 
India any system of demoemtk governs)ant mi the Engli-sb 
pattern, but not Impossible to accept the suggestion uf the 
Conference for the widening of the basts of the legislative 
tcmndls built of the Viceroy and of the subordinate govern¬ 
ments. Already in fSBti a Leg i dative council .similar to 
that isrisling in the three peat Presidencies hud been 
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ealablHliod in the North-west Province now the United 
Province- of Agra and Oudh ; Lord Putferin's 
recalling that of Lewd Litton, was ‘U> F« <P’ckly and 
with a good will whatever it may be possible or desirable 
to accord; to announce that these concessions must be 
accepted as a final settlement of the Indian system for the 
next ten or fifteen years; and to forbid mass meetings and 
incendiary speechifying' He de lated indeed that he 
would feel it a relief if in settling administrative questions 
he - could rely to a larger extent than at present upon the 
experience and counsels of Indian coadjutors 1 . Bviote tit- 
laid down his office ids government suggested that new 
members, representing as far as possible different classes 
and interests, should bn added to the legislative councils, 
that the Viceroy’s council should annually discuss > lti 
budget submitted by the finance minister, and shat .be 
H fl ht of putting questions 10 the executive should i>t 

SLl » nJlJ, of cooodl . .0 « «**, a— 
of Commons, This last reform, be declared, would both 
he a valuable concession to the reform party and g" ,i - lu _ 
i;uvemnient a recognised and constitutional means 0 
justifying Its policy. All these suggestions, with certain 
modifications in detail, were carried out in the tune <> i s 
successor by Lord Cross's Indian Councils Act of t« 9 *. 
which enlarged the legislative councils of the In am g- ' tnl 
ments- In the imperial council ot the Viceroy the a 111 11,1 
members were to be at least ten and at most sixteen, an 
not more than sis were to be men holding official positions. 
The Act gave the Governor-General in Council the P° w jfJ 
tu lay down conditions under which the members * otl t 
be nominated so as to be reintserttaliic of different c £is 
and interests. In accordance with this provision 11 was 
decided to appoint ten non-official members o t e n 
provincial legists tares, one selected by the Calcutta. ,a ™ , 
of Commerce while the remaining five were nominal > 
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Lhc Goyertior-GenemL The provincial legislatures of Madras 
and Bombay were also enlarged hy twenty members each,, 
not more than nine of whom were to be official- The 
non-officiid member* were no mixta ted hy municipal iti-e*. 
university sEruiEra, and various trading associjidosuL Tims ■ 
the representative, if not the 1 ekctirt t principle was cautiously 
introduced into the councils, though as yet both in the 
Supreme and in tho Provincial legislatures an official 
majority waa guaranleecb The functions as well as the 
constitutions of the councils were enlarged- Up to this 
lime the Viceroy's council had only the right to discuss 
the government's financial policy when freali taxation w-as 
Imposed Hereafter, as Lord DurTcrin had suggested* tht: 
budget was to he kid each year before the council and 
every member rising in turn could discuss and critic ire it. 
ibe right nf inter]wdlaibm, i. e_ nl questioning the executive 
officers as to their administrative acts, wus also granted 
tinder much ihc same kind of restrictions that are imposed 
in she British Mouse of Commons, 

These reform*, though they did not satisfy the ettrcW 
wing of llie advanced putty, constituted a notable step fur 
ward in the direction, if not of Indian self-government yet 
of Indian participation in the highest administrative func¬ 
tions* Henceforward men of Indian birth sat tu thi- same 
council board as the Viceroy and the executive ministers. 
Though they could not outvote ibe official majority if it 
was solidly arrayed against them, on all questions where 
there ms a difference of opinion they could often determine 
the iasuf, for they formed usually about a third of the tpLil 
crumdl. In any case they had the right of cxpre-iang their 
opinions; [heir irtewE were- listened to with ‘deference, and 
El wm incumbent upon the Viceroy and his lieutenants 10 
rmhet thejr critidsms. 

The permanent Civil Service also underwent reorganize 
linn -n [his period. We have already seen that the statutory 
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Civil Service set up in Cord Lyttoo's lime had disappointed 
I cip^tiitiuns. 1 The Public Service commission, which stle 
in 1&S6 -7 under the presidency of Sir Charles Ailchbon, 
exhaustively considered the whale question, und ns recom- 
tramdatkms were carried out in 1891. The statutory Civil 
Service was abolished. Henceforward the civil inn officers 
| of the government were divided into three dosses—the 
Imperial Indian Civil Service, the Pro vineL jI, and the Sub- 
I ordinate Service* Thi- first wus slid to he recruited in 
England, but was open to Indians who made the journey 
to England and sal for the examination in London. The 
other two services were recruited in India almost altogether 
from Indians. Admission to the Provincial service was to 
be made in one of three ways : by examination, nntuinatiofi 
by the Provincial governments, and promotion from the 
subordinate sendee- The mcmhesi of the Imperial Civil 
Service held the majority of the most important [hjsL&; 
executive, administrative, and judicial office.- of lesser hut 
still considerable importance wen. filled by ihe officers of 
the Provincial service. To the subordinate service were 
:iHutted positions of minor importance. In jjJjj the 
government of India was embarrassed by a rather un¬ 
expected Resolution rif ihn House of Commons tn favour 
of holding simultaneous rivil service examinations tn 
England and India. The local govern merits in India, 
with the exception of Madras, reported unfavourably on 
ihe proposed change The Resolution wa-s not followed hy 
an Act and so remained merely an expression of the 
academic and pious opinion of ihc legislature in otic of Its 
impulsively Liberal runnels. 

1 -Sp/vw,, pL 


CHAPTER XII 


lAMITJE. PLAGUE, AND FBONTTER WlfiB, 

LOUD ELGIN'S AD MINIS'TBJl'FION 

The ViceruyfrUy of Lord liart&downe lo some extent 
doses an epoch. Under fob rule the surface of the sea of 
Indium politics had been singularly unruiTIbd. The only 
disturbing features were the steady fall in change and ike 
cycle nf deficits in tin: annual budgets—signs I hat the era 
of financial prosperity dating from Sir John Stravhci/a fiscal 
reforms was far the time at an end, India indeed waa 
nbout to enter upon a period of Soil and stress, of famine, 
plague, and harassing frontier wars—events which were 
destined to be followed by widespread social and political 
u nrest, and ultimately by far-reaching coiafititutinna] changes. 
For two yean Lord Elgin, Lord lamsdowue* successor, j 
enjoyed comparative tranquil lily, but at the etui of that short 
respite he was confronted with difficulties which taxed every 
branch of the Indian administration. Lord Elgin was the 
head of an old and traditionally Liberal Scottish family, His 
reputation was that of a sound and cautious administrator 
and it was unfortunate for him that he was called upon to 
deal with problems, which would have severely tried the 
ablest Govottwws-GenEsnd, who have guided the destinies or 
India, WWy, perhaps, tie eschewed home measures* allow 
Jug himself for the most part to be ruled by the advice of 
his permanent officials. administration curve in for 1 

a full share of criticism, not nil of ix quite fair or generous. 
Some mistake* were made, vune hesitation shown* and his ■ 
grasp nf ihe helm nf state might perhaps have been at 
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times a little firmer and more confident* but -it hrrusE he 
held cm hig course through srry stormy seas and suffered 
no shipwreck* 

The stale of th ejhiafl irett first Huinied attention, The during 
of the Indian mints to the free coinage of silver foiled* a* 
we have shorn* to have any immediate effect, and chiefly 
through the continued full in exchange the new Viceroy wan 
rrmfronted in his Fust budget with the prospect of a serious 
deficit. I hasttc measures were called for and the Indian 

govern inert reluctantly decided 10 rtttn jiosc ihc old general 
duty of five fiei cent, on nil imports, cotton goods alone being 
excluded. As in this exception a fierce controversy nrUurally 
nrose. Tire duties were imposed for revcn lev alonr n and 
though most economists admitted that they must necessarily 
have id me slight protective effect, protection For Indian 
rnTmnnrlhie* w w as certainly not the motive for impUMtig 
them. It w&s argued with iome force that the cotton 
spinners uf Lancashire ought to put up with the same dii- 
ahihly nil ulber Hntl^h manufacture m. mid though it 
might be logical lo farce upon fndia a general policy of 
free imptHUa, to except Manchester goods alrjne from a 
general revenue tariff was really to give tlieni a kind of 
indirect protection, The truth of this was admitted by 
many Free Traders who would have strongly opposed the 
imposition uf any duty on cotton goods when Imports were 
generally free. At the end uf die year tile financial position 
ms still so 5i!riou4 that cotton goods were included in the 
Tariff, hut m a corresponding countervailing excise duty was 
levied on the products nf Indian mills, the Indian rttnnu 
facte rein . so far from lacing mollified' were the more 
I exasperated. In T^fjh alter a long and heated controversy 
both the imparl rind the excise duties were reduced from 
five, to three and a half, per cent. The perennial quest ion 
of the interest of India nermr the interest of Manchester 
\ wm thus no nearer a permanent solution, but die monetary 
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[iroliltiLT] far u time, at least* was settled. It ls trus^ as 
already mentioned* iliat \he value of the rupee: ronLineud 
to fidl till 1895 wlen it reached its lowest point at one 
shilling .lulI a ;«Tmy\ blit alter that year (whether through 
the continued dosing of the minis, the restrictions on the 
impart of silver, or more general ousea, is still a matter of 
dispute) it gradvwdljr rose to the value of one shilling and 
Ebummce, the point at which the government [imposed to 
maintain fa by introducing a gold standard at the rate of 
ftfteen rupees tn the sovereign. 

In 1£95 an important military administrative reform came 
into operation which iHcsIow-movfng m,.u Nine nf the Indian 
government had been mmurhig jtince 1879, a period of 
sixteen years. The change had received the approval of 
muny Governor s-General. arid the details were worked out 
between tilt hEime and the Indian authorities under Curd 
itoffwin and !_iinj Linsdunme.. In the old system there 
had been three Presidential ana lies under tia rue Coni' 
mandm-in-Ghiifa and just as Ltac Conrnamder-in-Chj^E" of 
Bengal had been a member of the Viceroy's council, the 
Commanders-in-Chief of Bombay atid Madras had been 
member* of the councils uf the two subordinate Pre&idem 
eius. Henceforward there was to be a ConLinander-in-ClueJ 
of die whole Indian army, and under him bur Bum tenant- f 
Generals for the farces in Bengal, Bona buy, Madras, and 
tile North west Provinces with the Punjab. WhuJt appears 
at fust aright to have been a mere adjustment of adminhim 
tivy ilet.LrI Inis a further Interest as being the belated 
recognition of the unification of India under the cofic|U*ring 
Sind absorbing power of 1 heat Britain, The 1 three army' 
system wax an anachronistic survival recalling the fact tluU 
in the cadi of the three Presidency towns was an out¬ 
post of British dominion in the easletTi world surrounded 
by belts of hostile territory* From these three settlements 
the waves of British conquest had flooded out across • the 
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peninsula, till the territories of oil the Pmaideodes were 
lii&ed together. The Indian suites that survived were 
cmdrcUrd in the Fax Britannicm, and Madras and Bombay 

now (M'asjessed no Iron tiers to defend, or hostile neighbours 

tii overawe. Except for garrison and routine duty p troops 
in India were rarely needed except on lh. L yreal arc or her 
conti nvntaJ bou ndiury extending from the Baluchistan border 
to the eastern confines uf JJurma. 

The year ifU >5 was also noteworthy for the report of tins 
comniihiian «a[i]>uinL€^ by Act of Parliament in t" 

[ inquire into the extent of opium caiisumpt.kin in Irsdi;** ith* 
effects on the physique of Lhe |seuple p and the suggestion 
that the Siiiltr of the drag should be prohibited except for 
tncdtctno] purposes. The preparation of opiutn in British 
India u u suite monopoly, and n ecjnsidenible rev a nut U 
derived from it Government limits ami regulates lhe 
cultivation of the poppy and maintains two factori^!- at 
[ Gbaripur and l p atnn for the manufacture of iha^dnig, 1 he 
larger part of the product was exported to China* anil the 
rest stained for Indian consumption * There had always 
been a party in England which strongly abated to this 
instance of ^Late production as immoral, holding that the 
revenue derived from it should be sacrificed on ethical 
grounds, whatever the economic toss involved- They 
believed that die consumption of opium, whether by eating 
or smoking, was pernicious to health and degrading to the 
f:hunu‘U;r r and consider ed thru the Chinese indie 'opium 
war* of 1 1^43 had been unrighteously coerced into allowing 
the importation tif the drug against their will and in detri¬ 
ment to the best interne uf their country, On the 
historical |mini the del'. ndc:rs uf tile governmcnl allege ii 
when thu Chines* in *843 destroyed the opium chests the Y 
were acUtaied* not by any motive of preserving their country¬ 
men from u degrading liabit, but. by a hatted of foreign 
trade and the erroneous economic belief that China was 
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being drained <A bullion to pay for flil excess of inqrort* 
over exports* The aipunent is not perhaps very runvincingp 
and it may be maintained with some pi fusibility that war is 
a rather severe penalty to impose upon a. nation for an 
honestly hdd, though im&ta ken, theory of in tL 7 mnLioniil trade 
The apologists of the government were on stronger ground 
when they contended that in the Treaty of Tientsin of 
i£g& Chinn without any coercion voluntarily permitted the 
imptiftHSoo of upiuni. The cummlw-ozi reported that, 

there had been much exaggeration as to the evil effects of 
consumption. They compared indulgence in it to indid- 1 
gence in akobul in western countries ; of built commodities 
a temperate use was umjbjtetiimablc p and total prohibition 
was ru> more reasonable us une case than in the other, 
Thty declared that it was for China so tnke action if she 
desired tu prohibit the importation uf the drug, that the 
tfnXc control really ensured a considerable restrict ion of 
cultivation, since poppy cultivation was only allowed in 
definite areas* that Indian opium was the best and purest 
fuTni of the drug procurable, and that the Chinese, if 
deprived of it* would only utse larger quantities of their own 
Iromc grovn supply* which was of u very inferior quality. 
Finally, turning from the ethical in the economic stand¬ 
point* the commissioners declared that the Indian exchequer 
Luuld not afford yet to surrender the revenue from 
opium. The report sterna plain common sense to men of 
moderate opinions. Neither opium smoking nor drunken 
ncsx will ever be stamped out by government regulation* 
and prohibition would inevitably ber followed by illicit pru- 
ihicllun and smuggling on an uilenslve ^"ale + rhe pro- 
mon-re of the anti opium agitation of course were nut 
balisfied* and were destined to win a further victory far their 
cause. By tuxangeim-nt with the Chinese government a L 
gradual decrease of the export trade on a progressive scale 
was guaranteed lo begin from January igoS,. 
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In 1S96 the two scourges of fumint and plague devas¬ 
tated the Lind. India had been free from famine for nearly 
twenty years, and this was the simf occa&jou on which the 
famine cods of rfiSj was pul to the teiit. The rains were 
deficient in *895, mid in ifkah they almost completely 
failed. The United and Central Provinces, Be-ra^ some 
‘district; uf Bengal, Madras md Bombay, Rajpulima and 
Upper Burma |iasscd beneath the desolating shadow of 
i scarcity md drought There were three-qtmrsers of a million 
deaths in LSrtlia.lt territory alone, and in the spring of 1697 
4,000,000 people wen? raariving relief. The cost to the 
HtalCj Including necessary remissinns of re venue, amfitmtril 
tu moie than five and a. half millions stating The most 
si; iij.nl [fie and successful wort in oombaiihg die hi mine- was 
done in e 3 ic L"iui«:l1 ProvitiLirs (then known as the North¬ 
west Provinces)* while In the Central Provinces* [jt-urLly 
owing to the great difficulty of administering relief to the 
aboriginal tribes of that region p the record was comparatively 
one of failure 

An event of even more sinister import than the failure of 
the monsoons was the notification at Hombity in August itigh 
of the Erst case of bubonic plague l*css terrible in its 
immediate effects, rtf ravages were destined to be ultimately 
far more permanent and devastating. The worst famine 
rarely 1 list into the second year, and tbE kindly force* of 
nature with their wonderful recuperating power soon restore 
pi parched lands and stricken people* fertility and abundant 
sustenance. The deadly vims of piugue infection advances, 
by insidious steps, strengthening month by iimiilli its deadly! 
grip upon paralysed unit-, and provinces. In spite of every 
effort of science and human forethought the talc uf its 
victims cwitinues, For a time it scemv tu recede, and the 
curve of the dcsUb-rate foJEs for teaiiotis- tliat arc often sls 
inexplicable u& those that govern its rise ; but even as hofHis 
are Lining formed that plague will be driven from l he shores 
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of Indict it begins imicc more to gpdn lu intensity, Plague 
?ii mi now cx-isird In I ii 1 1 ta fur iwcntj'-lffi i yeai> T antl at the 
present time (193ffy though it appears Ut he waning, it still 
Claims a CMiiidmblB loll of victim* every yean '11 m history 
of this curse of hunuuitty stretches far buck into the pact. 

It it supposed by some authorities- to be the disejue which 
appeared in Athens in 431 a,t, decimated the pajsuifltiun 
of Attkft crowded within the walls of the capital owing Xu 
the Peloponnesian wur, slew in Pericles the greatest of 
Athenian statesmen* and. wqn duscritied with re lentils 
realism and poignant ml by the pen of Thucydides. It was 
the Black Death of the Middle Ages which 1 massed westward 
across Europe Lii 134U y< swept awny at the most modest 
computation one-third uf Che population of Lnutond, revo 
liitifjtiiied the social and economic aspect uf society, and 
put an end to the l ofidiiion of villeinage It appeared 
again as the i*mx Hague of London in 1665, drove the 
4 tjoinmiticc-s 1 of the Caroline East India Company iroin 
Leadcnhail SuccL auacd Parliament and the Court to fly 
in terror from London to Oxford, and taxed all the jiuthos 
and descriptive power of Defoe, In evity case the dcath- 
ladjcri path of the scourge ran from Ka&t lo West- Alter 
mck expansive outbreak of destructive power it gradually 
and sullenly receded to its pestilential fjiitntrsscs m Asia, 
lingering longest in the Balkans and the coasts of Asia 
Minor where the border bndy tif two continents meet under 
the suzerainty of the Turb¬ 
in certain crowded festering < cnlTtin of the Chinese empire 
ihf plague never died out, though its tiplusive anil Ei a vei¬ 
ling energy seemed i«» lie exhausted But in the closing 
years of the nineteenth century, after a Hoitg period of 
brooding quiescence in remote parts of Asia* it once more 
became dunged with a baneful activity. In 1877-8 it 
appeared for a time in Eastern Europe at Astrakhan in 
Rysato. In the early nineties it spread slowly across China, 
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^Tid, probably brought by infected ruts on grain ships from 
Rung Kong, it brake out in Bombay in the autumn of 
i.%(i, rapidly spreading among the crowded and squalid 
'tenement houses of the native quarter, and causing an 
ejcodtis of the pu.ttii:-stricken population. By February liig? 
h was estimated that 400,000 of the inhabitants. had lied 
from the city. The government were at once faced with a 
difficult mad delicate problem—the extent to which it was 
possible in view of Indian prejudices and convictions to put 
into tarce the sdeniific counsels of perfection pressed upon 
1 hen 1 by the if medical adv^er;. The doctors drew up plans 
lor hnusclo■ house visitation, disinfect Lon+kulati on hospitals. 
Hugregntiojs currspsp ami inoculation, nil of which were in¬ 
tensely distasteful Lu the Indian [population with their caste 
rebuilt ion :■ and th t tr j n.lI u usy of :l ny i nfri nge me u! of pri vney 
in their home life. In r tty 7 an Indian * vilian .and am Hi¬ 
lary affio-r who had i>een engaged on plague work were 
! LLssa^inaHed at Poona* In March rS^S scions riots broke 
out in Bombay. The vernacular press had conducted un 
unscrupulous eampaigrt against the Indian government's 
precautionary measures, and a* a result the taw against 
seditions publications was made mure effective—an t&pe- 
! client which, however nrac,V5a.ry, only intensified popular 
feeling. Though the opposition lo plague restrictions was 
based on ignorance and panic, it was; for the most part 
■MnLiure and genuine enough, Iil 189S this Fact was recog¬ 
nized by the c overtime nfc of India, and the more stringent 
rules recommended by the medical experts were abandoned 
lor milder ii.cthods which, feirn.L- they re:-,pelted the preju¬ 
dices uf the people, actually produced beltLt results* j\ II 
hope of stamping out tile plague promptly had perforce to 
be given up, and the efforts of the authorities were hence 
forward directed towards keeping it under ccttltroL 

On the frontier the storm centre was the north - west* The 
history of our first relations with Chitral has already been 
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related in Chapter XL By the Durand agreement of i »93 
that littk hili state, with its capital of the same name, had 
iitrtn included in the British sphere of influence, lw- 
Luiian gwemmeut h id l««g been either to eiert mm* 
control over the country, especially its estertuil relations. 

A ilridsh agency was now established at Gilgit, in Kashmir 
territory, with an outpost in Chitnd at Masts), whence the 
Ilritish political officer tmw time to time visited (he capita. 

In January 1895 the Mehtar. or ruler, of Chrtrel was 
assassinated at the instigation of Sher Afoul, an ot-Mehui, 
arid UriT.i Khan, the ruler of Jhandul. When the revolu¬ 
tion look place Dr- (Rewards Sir George) Roberson. the 
British agent at Gilgit, proceeded to Chitnd. The rebellious 1 
chiefs orders! him to retire to Mnstuj and on ins relusul 
bcaieaed him in the capital. The Indian government sent 
Sir K. low with a force of 15,000 men to fight h« way 
northwards through the Mibdtand thc coun! ^' 

the BwaLis, who rose to support the Chitnd is. < T.itnd,how. 
ever, was ultimately relieved from the eastward by t olonel 
Kelly, who performed u notable military feat in marching 
from Gilgit to the beleaguered town through >» (rib* 
barren and hostile territory, crossing on his route the Shamtu 
Pan, mote than ia.<wm f«t above sea level. T he gsiriion 
of about 500 men at the time of their relief had held out 
gallantly for forty six day* Although Lord Elgin advised 
the retention of Cbitral, the Liberal government of Lord 
Rosebery considered with some reason dint, apun h"m 
4 ,ur own interests, we had had very little jtialificatt-tfor 
interfering in the internal troubles of the statu, and they 
therefore decided on the evacuation of the country.. 
Before this resolve mold be carried out, the Liberal ; 
ministry fell from power and the Unionist government of' 

Urd Salisbury reveled their decision and authnnwd the 

construction ofa military road from Chitrtd to the Bntish, 
frontier with garrison* to protect it. 
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Over the rtvcrral of the pulley o\ evacuation ;uid Ehe 
building uf the fsiiMOus mad a fierce contra-Tcrey arose in 
England* and when the widespread movement on the north¬ 
west frontier iif India began in 1^97 the Liberal party were 
naturally inclined tu at tribute ihe trouble amongst the tribes 
largely tu the retention of Chitral. £u fur they were acting 
entirely within their rights - t there wit a good dtftl of troth in 
their statement os to the fact, and their awn policy of with¬ 
drawal nscefved the warm support uf many civil and military 
officers. But the whole dcvekjpjisetU of the controversy 
affords a goinJ illuatnuJon uf the manner in which the 
violence of party may di&turi and embitter an imperial 
problem. In 1897 Mr, Motley and Mr. Asquith spoilt a 
goad case by declaring that l^ord Salisbury** government 
hail been guilty of c a breach of Faith'. They bailed thi*. 
accusation ora the ground that it had lawn decided to retain 
Chitral in spits" of the fact that -Sir R. t.nw; when advancing 
through the country in 1895* liad issued 11 proclamation to 
the tribesmen that no permanent occupation oJ their territory 
was intended. The govtffumeiit^B reply was that by opposing 
Low's advance the Swatis had rejected the offer contained 
in tlic proclamation, and that ihcy and the otbc^ tribal 
leaders had afterwards voluntarily entered into friendly 
arrangement3 to rrudse ami guard the road. But the most 
conclusive answer to the charge of bad faith was made by 
Lord Gcurge Hamilton, the new Secretary of Slate for India, 
who was abb to show that the late Liberal government 
ilsdL when Lord Elgin suggested the policy ol’ reicniitin* 
dealt with the question from first to Iasi ju a. matter of 
expediency, and never, in public dispatches at any rate, 
mooted Ehc point that tu accept the V iccroys proposal w 1 oil 1 1 
li£iv r e been to violate u pledg’d. Sir Henry Fowler* the 
Secretary of htiilc in the bite iriinjmmmion, was obviously 
embarrassed by the fact l±m the leal of his colleagues 
liad so far outrun lllcir diseneUufi, and he did bis beat to 
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rotate thdr charge to more moderate lfirlgtu^c? T with the 
result ihiil the cQittrov^^ earns to a oither lame con 
elusion. 

It ran hardly imlff-il lie doubted that our incursion into 
Chi trill politics was one of the imsfons that produced the 
serious risings over ihc whole extent of tribal territory in 
1897, but there were many other contributory causes. The 
tribesmen Inn! always Irecn intently jealous nf ibeir Ende- 
pmsdenee, and they looked with growing alarm upon same 
of the majufestsUrJiif of the Forward polity of the preceding 
ductule— die construction nf roads nod railways up to the 
limits of thesr territory and the gradual but persistent push- 
ing forwards of British outposts. The delimUjitii m 1 iy British 
officers af the boundary line between thtir lemiory and 
Afglumlstiin alrm^t inevftnbly su^g^ted If* their susptdotu 
minds that she same line was ultimately intenrltd lobe the 
northern frontier of British India ; nur would it h>. fair iu 
disguise the fact that an extreme minority of she advocates 
of the Forward policy did in fact desire stuch a consumma- 
tinrip The mad Mullahs, or fanatical priests of Islam, were 
fbr ever preaching in fiery language a crusade iigainsL the 
infidel Chriatkn power that was threatening to absorb all 
independent Muhanmnuian territory. Abdur Rahman him¬ 
self had recently issued a theoretics] treatise on ihtjcktd or 
holy war ngsdnat unbelievers as enjoined in ihe Koran. 
Popular platforms En England at Ihi^ lime .»11 ■ Minded in 
rhetorical abuse oF the Sultan of Turkey, lU he:id of ihc 
Muhammadan failh p for his treat went of the Armenians— 
abuse which, however well ibcTVtd, routed to fury rmrch 
latent anti Christian filing. 

The north-west frontier war broke our in June 1^97 with 
a treacherous attack on a political agrrst and his escort in 
the Todd valleys In July the’ j^ople of Swut btwdicd 
fierce onslaughts on she TBritisIi fortified pasts at Cltokdara 
and the Mdnkaml, which had been maintained sin tips the 
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Cbitr+d expedition* In August the Mohmimds who dwelt 
mitill nf the Kuhul river raided up to the outskirts ni 
Fesbuwar* Risings followed of ihv Afridis south u( iht.- 
river ami the Orakzais in the neighbour hood of the Khybor 
Fasa, The Afridis besieged the fortified station E on die 
Saimraa Ridge, one of which made an heroic defence the 
Sikh garrison dying to a man at their post, The British 
fortresses in the Khybcr Ml Ah-Masjid and Lsodi Kolal 
were held for a time by loyal Afrldi tribal levies, but they 
were fiercely attacked and driven out by their country^ 
men. 

It was now dear that the whole Paih&n country was 
seething with rebellion and formidable fortes were massed 
to crush the movement. There were two distinct cumpaigns- 
The first was directed against the Mulmiands. The MiJa- 
kand field force under Slit Hindoo Blond relieved Chakdara 
in August and carried the war into their territory in Septem¬ 
ber* After fierce fighting in a diflksiU and barren country 
the Mohmands made ihdr sulirniHsion in January tS^fi. 
The second campaign was in the Tirah valley south-west of 
Peshawar* the country of the Afridb# hitherto practically 
unexplored by Europeans. Sir William Lockhart was in 
command of a Force of about 35*000. In Ortoher the 
heights of I Margin were brilliantly stormed with the loftn of 
Mj u killed and wounded. The whole valley was traversed 
and the fortified village* were destroyed* hut the Afridrs 
foopht with great courage and skill H every when: waging a 
perpetual piernlla warfare, harassing thv line of march, and 
culling riff all stragglers We suffered wine of our severest 
losses in desperate reargunrd actions when the irnnps wen" 
living withdrawn from the svmctry h> two rositca in Uecembvr 
1697* But the enemy had learnt their lesson* and when 
threatened, with another invasion in the spring of sftyff they 
made submission, paid the fines imposed upon them* and 
surrendered their amt*. A notable feature of dies? cam- 
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pAigna was that Imperial service troops under Indian princes 
fought side by ^idt: with the British farces. Our losses tn 
the war were about 30a killed and odo wounded. The 
military operations were the severest test to which the 
British army in India had been subjected since the Mutiny* 
not even excepting the Afghan war uf 1S7S. 



CHAPTER XTN 


TUB FOREIGN FOIiICY OF 1.QRD CFItBON IN TIFF. 

NORTH-WEST, AFGHANISTAN, AND PERSIA 

Is January 1899 LnnJ Elgin Was succeeded by Lord 
Scarsdak^ eldest sou, the Hon. George Nathaniel Cun&n, 1 
trho had mask so promising a start in Pflrlktncotury .md 
Ministerial bk t» England that some sflfpffo^ was expressed 
at his leaving Westminster. He was now in his fortieth 
year and hat! served in Lard Salisbury's government 3* 
Under^eqctwy both for India ami for Foreign Affairs, At 
his. nwn 11 •■-[UL-'-t he wll- elevated loan [rihh peerage instead 
1 if 1 me of the Untied Kingdom, in order that on hi.i retirement-, 
if be desired it, he might nnt he debarred front continuing 
his career in the House of Cammonfs. It had been for long 
the dream of Lord Cnrign'K life that he might one day hold 
the great petition to which he wag now appointed, and he 
liiid trained and prepared him&df fur it by wide and frequent 
lntvel in both the ncarer and the further East- He Itfsd 
airraid y sailed four limes to India, and had visited Ceylon P * 
Afghanistan, Chino, Persia, Turkestan, Japan, and Korea, 
fie had enjoyed personal intercourse with the rulers of the 
last four countries* He had given to the world three im¬ 
portant hooks on Asian questions. No Viceroy not an ev 
| dvi] servant iwar look up his office wish m fuh mid e^tensnT 
n knowledge of the problems to be faced in India, 

It is no reflection on the able and sound ar. l ivm i -iw ttnrg 1 

1 Far ihv LJi&jnrr or E.onl L'urron i*k Jimii.ir deni res to ■Ekiifr*Belfie 
fail oblfonildiu in that Lrillinnl nn ■ fnriJutii^ h«A /ft./™ ntiifer 
t jBiiAftrfi fay Mr, Lorn F rater, Loeh!dii p X0ll< 
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who preceded md fallowed hrm H in say that Lord Cumms 
YkeroyaUy was desiifie<L to stand om with pedal promin¬ 
ence. l or good or ill no I kv L-rnor-CtDeraJ silica Dalhoufiie 
sc» deeply itn|ntBscd hk. .pcnoial mark tFpon the whole 
rtamcwaito£Jnd^ jjJ-t 31 Lui5irg.t_i 0 ji h or s o widely at tracted 
to himsel f and tCLlndian questions the. attention of Tun 
feliEw^coufltryijEcii. It is not meant by this that there were 
tin reasonable ground* of dissent from acme pan of his 
polfcy or justification for criticism- Much, of whul hr 
achieved has stiM la he 1 rated by the sopretn e criterion of 
trme r and this generation stands far loo close to the events 
□f his admin E*tmtion to pass anything like a final verdict, 
but even l-ord Morley of Blackburn, who belong! to the 
very opposite school nf political thought and tradition, lias 
at I mitted that J the old system (nf Indian government) had 
never fotren worked with loftier and iruac lit ncv^dcnt purpose 
nf with a more powerful arm than by the genius and In- 
domi table labour of Lord Cum>n\ Like aJL strong m« a n 
l^ord Cureon sometimes came into sharp collision with ttw 
wills of others He challenged criticism and invited t-nmitiegu 
He was too outspoken and too honourably careless of con¬ 
sequences to Sic popular Endowed himself with powers of 
work that seemed almost superhuman, he exacted toil in 
pmportioEute measure from his colleagues and sulmrdinalei. 
His vivid and ardent temperament sometimes made him 
adv-ocJfcle ik good cause with unnecessary vehemence. His 
masterful nature was not altogether favourable to imitative 
nrtd independence in others;, His sense of humour waa, 
perhaps, ml ab highly developed as hi* other great qualities, * 
Undoubtedly he tried to do loo muck He drove his re¬ 
forming plough onward a little (00 rapidly, a little loo 
rdentlcssly. As they breathlessly pursued bis high cunccp- 
lion or efficiency, men sorueL tines nghed for the deliberate 
restraint and wise tolerance of Viceroy* like Lord Northbrook 
and bid Dufferin, No sljitc^sman ever yet kicked an 
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opposition, and Lord Cur/On Imd plenty of opponents - so 
limit wliat stesned 10 kindly critic to lie an altogether 
admirable devotion 10 tbe duties of bis high of^i^ 
appeared to unfriendly and jaundiced observer* ils ' the 
bounding exuberance of 11 vain-glorious persuitflJfty . Bui 
when all the fccts Are review i-.-d h and w hen nil possible de¬ 
ductions are made. Lord Ctmcnt's vicefoyally mint surely 
stand out tvs grtai and notable. grunt in the- roil or die L.lj’t^ 
actually achieved, great in the lofty senm of duty invariably 
dtsplaycrd* in the exacting labours unremittingly fulfilled, and 
great in the stately and impressive eloquence which defended 
bis policy before the bar oil public opinion- 

Lord Curzourt entettui policy was mainly concerned with 
the nortb-wot frontier tribes with Afghanistan, with Persia, 
Und with Tibet- Of these probleuih the ^ttlemcnt ui thti 
tribal country in the mirth- west first claimed his attention 
The Tiruli campaign, as we have seem had been concluded 
in the spring or iS#, but a year lutur, when Lard Uuraan 
assumed office, about 10,000 t roups were still quanen-d 
beyond the British Ixmndaiy line in Chitrnl, the lodii 
valley, Jjmdi Kofcal and ihc Kliybcr Puss. In ftirltauoiiL 
Lord Curzon kid ably defended Lord fclgiu s ]polity jo 
regard to Chiiral and Lite construction of the famous road 
from that town to Peshawar, and lie kid generally been 
rvi^rded as one ui the ablest ts|io«ttt 5 of the forward 
schooL But in India be dearly showed that he had little 
sympathy with it* extreme advocates. It wjss t ot course, 
no longer a matter ot" p met leal polities to evaluate Chltral, 
Quetta, and the posts already occupied* but short of that. 
Lord Curzon deliberately reverb the trend of frontier 
policy uf recent year*, Large number* of British 
were gradually with l! rawn from the Khyber Foss, ihe Kurnun 
valti'.v, Hazaristan, and the tribal country generally, though 
iioLttd posts like the Maiflkand und Durgai just fiver the 
bonier were retained ami fortified- Thetr pbcc wa* token 
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by tribal 3 cvie-, trained and commanded by British 
officer^. Down to j r 4 „ for instance, the whole of the 
Khybtx Pass wa* bdd by the Afridb of the Kliyber Rifled. 
Within uur lines our forces wot increased and concentrated ] 
strategic railways wot built up to Dafgni, Jamnid* at the 
entrance 10 the Khyber Pass, and limb tie gate of the 
Karrant volley* A determined attempt was made to regu- 
late and limit the importation of arms and ammunition to 
the tribesmen, and generally speaking, the latter were 
taught that, while we would scrupulously respect their 
independence* we should not tolerate outrages upon our 
frontier. The best defence of this policy Ia the fact that* 
with the exception ot ilte blockade of the Mahmud Wa^iris 
in 1901, the fierce conflicts of iSy; ^ were followed by ten 
vears of peace, 'It anybody r , snid Lord Cordon, in Bil 
H ouse of Lords in 1 go8 after hU retirement, ^had been 
disposed to doubt the success of Lht: scheme of frontier 
policy which has now been in existence for ten years* his 
doubt* must have been dispelled, and 1 hetpe that we shall 
now bear no more of the mid-cat schemes for advancing into 
tribal territories, annexing up to tho border, and driving 
roaik through the tribid country.' 

Hitherto the north-west frontier districts had been sub¬ 
ordinate to the lieuttnaui-gavernonship of the Punjab, and 
the government of India could only indirectly control them 
This jimtngcineni tl ared hack to the time when the Punjab 
was itself regarded as a frontier proven,e p and was ad¬ 
ministered Ly the fa mans school of district officer? who 
were purposely left by the government a large a mu am nf 
freedom and initiative. Their relations wiih the peoplv 
were personal and intimate, and as long as their methods, 
were justified by success, they suffered little interference: 
from Calcutta or Simla. Huh M the British boundary 3ine 
shifted further to the north-west, tmm of the Punjab 
became as much subject In law and regulations ju the old 
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settled provides. Lord Litton, a* we have seen, had 
already sujested that the frontier district* should be 
placed under officers directly controlled hy the supreme 
government, but the projected reform* though ccmnder«l 
by Lord Ely in and Lord George Hamilton, had remained 
in abeyance; Tn 19*1 I»ord Cuiwmi earned it tlirough„ 
The trans-Indus districts of the Punjab were juried with 
lhe political charge* of the MuLkand, the hlhyber, the 
Kurram> Tochi, and Wans to form a new North-West 
Frontier Province, with an area »f 40,000 square miles, 
under a ddef commissioner directly responsible to the 
government of India, At the same timer, in order to avoid 
confusion the old Njffdi-West Provinces were renamed 
tine 1 United ProviitCLS of Ajjta and Ottdhb The 
change though now almost universally approved, was not 
effected without much friction and opposition at the time. 
Some of the Punjab officials were aggrieved at the curUul- 
Liie nt o( their powers, and were offended at Lord Cum s 
strictures on the former frontier record of the Punjab 
government— -strictuftrs which, it may be confessed, were 
unnecessarily vigorous. 

The peace secured along the north-west frontier did much 
n> improve our relation* with Abdur Rahman, which since 
Ijp trouble* of "lByr-fl had inevitably Been critical. Thr. 
Amir, indeed, was in an extremely difficult position- Thong l 
lie was accused by many Englishmen at the time of secretly 
fomenting the trouble from his side of lbe frontier, the 
charge was probably untrue. The tribesmen appealed to 
him, and the majority of his own turbulent subjects would 
tuivo been only luo pleased to plunge into the troubled waters 
Hut Ahdur Rahman succeeded, and it was no mtan feat, in 
keeping them in hand. In a vigorous proclamation he 
urdeied them to keep the peace, denied that die movement 
was a /fhaJ r or holy war, and declared that when thfi right 
time for such a crusade occurred he would announce it and 
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put hiiYL^tf at their head. In *900 the Amir published his 
autobiography, a work uf great interest. Hus point of view 
was natuniily different from our own, but the my com¬ 
plaints he makes against British policy testify to the value 
he pluned upon our (dLumce. He asserts that the policy of 
the government of India in reEasinn to his country has too 
often been inconsistent and vacillating. Great Britain 
should give her ally more mat erial and moral support 
against Russian aggress ion! and should nike him more into 
her confidence. He tught to be allowed to annc\ die 
terriiurie* of the tribesmen, and to form a triple alliance with 
the two great Muliammadan powers of Turkey and Persia. 
Thin able and sagacious ruler died in September ipni T and 
"perhaps the greatest testimony in bis power w^ the fact 
[hat, against all the precedents of Afghan history, his sun 
IfabthtiTl.ih was allowed to succeed peaceably, and no inter- 
nione civil war broke out between the numerous sons of 
Lbc Lite Amir. Our relations wills HabilmlLLi, nt first, were 
hardly os- cordial nn they had been %h ith his father. The 
Indian government regarded the treaty with Abduf Rahman 
as personal in that ruter only, and desired that ft should 
now |>o renewed. The new Amir, however, argued that 
the agreement was one between the two countries and that 
a renewal was unnecessary. For some yean uitmmilfw 
almost ceased between Afghanistan and tlie Indian govern¬ 
ment, and Hflliibtrfliih refr.iined from drawing his subsidy, 
Nlk duubl he hud Internal difficulties i>f bis own, and it is at 
any rate in hi i favour that he succeeded sn holding back 
hi-i unruly subjects from <vrmu> depredations mrmu the 
Iron [ter. Three years Liter (November 190.1) when T^ord 
C’nRtm was in England,, befnn; he embarked nn hi-* ex¬ 
tended period of office, Lord Aiuj?t|itll t the acting Viceroy, 
sent Sir Lmtia l lane on a mission to Kabul The nu5flton t 
whirl* remained at the Afghan capital from December u ( 
1904 its March 1 9, 1^05, was *u far successful thai letter 
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relations were established with the Arnit but only at the 
price of concessions which, according to some critics* 
smrmsiy-impaired our credit atid prestige* Habibulhih 
certainly treat l*1 the envoy rather cavalierly and afTOganth 
claimed the title of * His Majesty' fur himself. In the end 
this claim was allowed, and his view of the treaty was 
accepted* whereupon he consented to draw the arrears of 
his subsidy. 

Within the preceding twenty year; Indian foreign policy 
had been increasingly concerned with the Middle hast, 
suid esp ecial ly with the Persian Gulf* Great Britain's 
influence in that landlocked sea had always been of a 
unique character* ll had steadily grntflt by prescriptive 
right, and till the end d the iiineteentb^irnttiry it was 
practically unchallenged because with a wise prevision, no 
definite claims in regard to it bad ever hct:n put forward by 
British statesmen. Ilie Gulf was one of the main areas of 
British exploration and com menial enterprise in the seven¬ 
teenth century. We bad cleared it of the piratical craft that 
om:c infested It, had pair died and policed its waters, and 
since i&53 had kept it open to vessels sailing under every 
dag. The need of maintaining over the seas the route to 
India canned us lo claim a general control oyer ull the 
coastline eastwards from Aden to Baluchistan, though we 
have nut questioned thi 1 y :tverti|j?ti)' of independent Arabian 
tribc^ the Oltunian government* ths- Sultan of Oman and 
i he Sltab of Persia over the territories along the short 
too, in the Gull Itself we have never desired lo acquire land 
cm either seaboard, but we will allow no other European 
nation io obtain territorial stations there. In time* as was 
inevitable, our attitude attracted the rather resentful atten¬ 
tion of other (lowers. In a French statesman declared 
in th l- Cbjunber of h'-iuties that threat Britain's claim to 
fccep order by herself in the Persian Gulf, and to be 
sovereign arbiter of al! disputes between Arabian, Persian* 
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and Turkish chiefs was 1 exercised in a form European 
diplomacy had never recugnked \ lliij statement, though 
il ignored actualities ihnd a certain literal truth about it, 
and for eleven years from this date France, Russia, Germany* 
and Turkey, by diplomatic activity in die Gulf and neigh¬ 
bouring waters appeared to be debberaXdy testing the 
validity of our ima vowed 'bints, Iti iSy8 the Sultan of 
Oman, in violation of a secret agreement with Great Britain 
of 1891 debarring him from alienating any part of his 
dominions to a European power, granted to the French 
a contli 1 ):c - station at Bunder Jiweh, five miles south-east of 
Mtuoih with the right to fortify it. I11 1899 when this 
transaction became known, a small naval squadron was 
sent by Lord Curzun from G%lrutia and* under threat of 
a bombardment uf the Sultan's palace* the conoid on was 
revoked. In the rtegotiatluas that followed this draiiic 
anion, in London and 1'aris, the French accepted our vie# 
iliBl a former treaty of 1M2 precluded, either country from 
acquiring any ren-Ltory hi thu -State uf Oman. Ln 1900 
a ssmdtar aueenpt of Russia to obtain a coaling-station up 
the northern shore of the entrance to the Gulf was quietly 
frustrated. At the head of the Gulf the ruler of Koweit 
(whose tide is die 'Sheik Mubarak'), a town poa^'S'-in^ 
a fine harbour, was supijortcd by its against Turkey 1 ® per* 
sihtent efforts to undermine his tndepcmdctm^ and * n 
wl- entered into an agreement with him that he should 
make no concessions to any foreign power with the result — 
ii contingency we h.id foreseen— I hat be politely refused 
Gcnnttny + s request in n>oo to grant her a site fur the 
ti rmintiA 1F the Beilin to Bagdad railway. The only result 
of thLse tentative essays upon our position was that we 
were driven to formnLitc our claims explicitly * in May 
190j r Lord Lonsdawnc, the British Foreign Secretary^ 
announced to the world that we should regard the esuiblish- 
iriLfit of a naval boat or of a fortified post in the Ptisan 
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<i li] f by any i-ther power J ii£ a very grave menare to 
British interests which we should certainly resist with all 
iht* means at Liu t disposal \ 

This famous declaration was rendered necessary not only 
by the irundeiits which we have dcsrriEied but by fi far 
greater world movement; the dihintegriition and dissolution 
uf the Persian empire, Though Great Britain still held in 
her hands the ifreakir ]*art of the trade with southern Persia, 
her influence in the country as u whole had in recem years 
■iteadily and inevitably declined. The appointment of Sir 
Henry Llruuirnojvi WohT an mnuitei to Tuta-ran in iBfly 
did r good dual to restore our waning prestige* but in tin; 
northern province uf the Persian umpire we naturally did 
not* and could not f compute with Husain* Since the down¬ 
fall of the Turcomans* of Khiva, and Bokhara* ttie Russian 
frontier for ahoul a thousand mite:-. Euo; marched with that 
of Persia. The construction ut die Transcaspian railway, 
and the devdopnrent of navigation on the Volga had, up to 
the outbreak ot the Eurufican War of iyi4i diverted moot 
of the com meroe of northern and central Persia into 
Russian hands, But Russian cnmmerdal jtolicy, at this 
tinner wus sLill dominated by ideas of monopoly und rcstrfc- 
Eton. The construction of railways in Persian territory was 
foibiddun, and other measures for the imprmement of the 
1 mm try uuru diicountgcd. Politically; a- well a* conmurr- 
i:ullv\ northern IVrsU tended lo pass more and inert under 
Russian control Tin northern frontier was ill-defined and 
rm-rtMiuhtiSit upon it in one form or another was easy* 
Telitran lIk capital w;ls within a hundred miles nf the 
Russian fruntier, und the most formidable perhaps the 
only fortnidible-force in the Persian army consisted of 
PersLin Cossacks trained and commanded by Russian 
officers. There could Imve been little doubt at the time 
tkii but for British influence in southern Persia* the whole 
empire of the Shah would soon have been absorbed into 
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the colossal dominkms of the Tsar. Lord s unon had far 
many yean urged that attempts should be made to extend 
and develop that influence His visit to the Gulf in j 

—the seqne] to Lord 1 ^rksdowne 5 famous pronouncement 
in the same year—the establishment of consulates in the ■ 
ports and the internal trading centres, the Sebtan mission 
of <903 5 which, under Sir Henry McMahon* completed 
the wort of Sir Frederic Goldsmith^ boundary dclimitatinn 
of and the projection of the Quetta to NdlbJki tail way* 
with a view to opening up a trade route iu Sesstan, did 
rrmdi la further these projects. Lord Cuucin’5 policy, 
which was also that of the Cabinet a1 home, has been 
attacked as iuo provocative, Blit in view of our king and 
unique serviced in keeping the peace an the Gulf, in survey¬ 
ing, lighting, buoying) and patrolling these pirnte-infestud 
vmtcTi the criticism Is unreasonable. Lord Cur/on found 
tliui there was a danger of «ur prestige us paramount power, 
which, even if unrecognised in the formal diplomacy of 
Eumjie, liad been hrdlowL'd by long prescriptive right, 
crumbling away almost unnoticed amid the multiplicity ol 
our imperial interests and distractions. Hls prompt yet 
rare fully considered action repelled the insidious attempts 
of other powers to insinuate claims that would in the future 
have been embarrassing. He quietly but unmistakably 
proclaimed uur intentions lu the world, and on the shores of 
the Gulf itself displayed pEain evidence to the nations 
dwelling tliere tlin.lL the naval power uf Great Britain ex¬ 
tended even to their torrid, remote, and secluded waters its 
protecting and overshadowing arm. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE EXPEDITION TO TIP^T. IfltH 

Cur£ON p h iHjIIqp 5 n Telatkm 10 the north-western 
fruitier, Afghanistan, -rui the Persian Gull ns we have seen, 
merits high praise, anil the results ^sieved tally justified 
the line tir ui linn which he adopted, H is treatment of the 
Tibetan problem is fur more open to critic ism, and the out¬ 
come: of his activity in that quarter cannot be regarded a* 
entirely satisfactory. 

Tire cent ml Asian tableland of Tibet stretches northward 
from the Himalayas: its western and southern frontier of 
about 1,000 mites marching with Kashmir, the Punjab, 
Gath will, i he United Provinces, Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Eastern Bengal, and Upper Burma- It is bounded un the 
last by the Chinese empire and on the north by Kastcni 
Turkestan. With an area in square mileage about equal to 
the combined territories of France and Germany it has a 
population uf probably less than half that of I-otulan- l he 
■t win altitude of Tibet is far greater dian that of any con 
sidcruble country in the world Lhasa, the capital, stasHl- 1 ' 
i feet above sea level The town of fhari is built at 
a height of 15,000 feet—only about Hoo feel lower than the 
summit of Mon Blanc, Luring Vounghuslsand's cx|iedittun 
military ufKnlinM at the Karo La were conducted at the 
stupendous elevation of lie tween 18 .cod and 1 ij.odc lid- 
'['he vast Tibetan plateau sinking in places into shallow 
cup-like depression> and narrow 1 alleys heaves up ita ■ ie?,t 
in mountain ridges nf -4 00° tu 35,000 feet. A great pa it 
of the country is treeless waste covered with glaciers and 
eternal snow*, and swept by bitter dust laden winds, but the 
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declivities and valleys are abundantly fertile and are dothed 
with luxuriant crops. CornTnunicjilioris are naturally "f 
supreme difficulty. Wheeled traffic is practically indrawn. 
Trade mutes pass over height* where men faint in the tariffed 
atmosphere acid grow db./y with mountain sickness The 
political, social, and religious genius nf the people of Tibet 
sedulously seeks ro strengthen still further the barrier* which 
the force* rif riiiiurc, subbefie in their grandeur and ruthless- 
nesi^ have built up round the country. 

The Faith of the Tibetans is Buddhism. The government 
P is a monkish and amUJcraiJc theocracy, at the head of which 
are the two great La»ias h that is Pontiffs or Abbots, known 
as the Dahi Lama of LbaM and the Tushi Lftnm of the 
great monastery of Tashilhirapn ntar S-higntte, who are 

( regarded as. reincarnations of the Buddha in one or more of 
his various manifestations A.s soon us cither of these 
punt iff* dies, a successor ls immediately appointed from 
infriut children bom about the time of hte death. Tilt he 
comes of age, regency councils govern for Mm. In spiritual 
matters ihe Tashi Lama is theorelLLally superior* but pnlith 
cal power has For tunny years practically centred in ihe hands 
of Lbe Dalai Lima ot rather du: council Hi.il rule* during his 
minority ; it is a minister fact that few Dalai Lama-: in the 
past hundred years have outlived the period of their nonage, 
and the government therefore has consisted of a succession 
of ecclestiurticaf regencies. The Dalai Lima, or ttoss that 
represent bitn* and the executive council arc advised by the 
Tsong-du* or national assen i lily, mainly controlled by a few 
hereditary nobles and the abbots uf three great mouasterfe-s 
iiL LhiLna. But Tibet since the early years of the eighteenth 
century has owned the smTetainiy of Chirac and two Chintz 
officiih called Am tun -., ie* Residents nr Ambassadors or 
Viceroys (for they pa^iake in some degree of the functions 
of all threeJ reside at Lhasa and contra] the Tibetan 
government 
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Though the country is undeveloped* enlirdy uninfluenced 
hy western ideas of progress, aud T in the wnrds. L>r Captain 
OTonrinr who accompanied the cspt-ditHMi, - opposed by 
the ird.il monstrous growth of manasticism and priestcraft 
which the world has ever §een " T U has, from the point of 
view of the inhabitants many redeeming featuies* The same 
observer records the fact that in spite of ihe arbitrary role of 
the nobles and officials the country on the whole is well 
gnveined and the people well treated.. 1 I hey live simply 
and happily enough under it suite ol patriarchal sway, 
Though the monasteries lie everywhere like an Incubus on 
the land* and drain away the resource ol the sail, the 
fertility of the valleys Ln the comparatively small portion of 
Tibet which ^me under Captain OX'onTior’s obnemtionj ts 
such that> the agru.uUiirist has an easy time and little anxiety 
, . , the standard of comfort amongst the very poorest ls 
high and indeed Insurious us compared with that of an Irish 
cottar 

The history of British relations with Tibet states badfc to 
1774-5 when Warren Hastings sent a young and talented 
writer of the East India Company named l.leorge Bogle to 
visit the Tftsbi Lama of that period. He was kindly received 
and Ids; report of his journey forms a valuable early source 
for our knowledge of Tibet. A second envoy, Samuel 
Turner, was dispatched in 17 3 j but found a colder welcome 
and less inclination on the part of the ruler-, of Tibet to open 
up trade with India ln ifii r -1 2 Manning, an English free 
lance, actually succeeded in penetrating to Lhasa and vi-.it- 
Lng the child Dalai l-ama of those slays, In {SSg-^i av we 
have seen, the consent of the Chinese was reluctantly given 
bir a British i iijLimciirial mission to Tibet; but in the end 
Olir prospects in that country were sacrificed to obtain the 
consent of the Chinese government to the anjievarion rj f 
Burma. In tPS} the Tibetan* invaded the territory of the 
little protected *Uie of Sikkim but were driven nut with lois 
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by Ciencnil tlrahnni the neat year, t 1 ' 1 Stjo a convention 
was concluded between Great ItritjiLn and China vvhith 
settled tlie Silckim-Tibrt boundary and npjninled joint ■ <>m- 
nitswuners, who were to discus the possibility os providing 
increased facilities tor trade, and to settle the ijuestion nf 
pasturage on the frontier, both the Tibetans anil the people 
nf sMim lining accustomed at certain seasons of the year to 
drive their cattle over their neighbours 1 boundary, by lkyi 
the Conwkfcsjonerc entered into a more definite agreement 
and a trade mart was established at Yatung just over the 
Tibct-Sikkim frontier. But practically no red trade nr 
intercourse resulted The truth was, as a British iruntier 
officer declared, that ‘ neither the Chinese nor the Tihetan 
nili-rs will ever assent to free intercourse with India except 
through fear of something which they may regard as a greater 
calamity 11> maintain! ng their isolation both partiu> ma d c 
effective play with the curious dualism at the government. 
The Chinese politely regretted that llie Tibetans, owing to 
J their dullish feelingsrefused to welcome British inter 
course, the Tibetans declared they could do nothing without 
the authority of the Chinesu who, so thvy averred, had even 
failed to inform them that a convention liad been concluded. 

Things remained for some time in this unsatisfactory statu, 
and just about the time of Lurd Cunun's accesaion to office 
two new conditions in the political aspect til I ibet Distil 
limit appearance. In the first place, the control of the 
Aiuhuns over the government was sensibly weakening; the 
Tibetans showed a strung desire to free themselves from 
Chinese sovereignty and to welcome the influence of Russia 
as a counterpoise. Secondly, the Dalai Umu unlike most 
of his predecessors had outlived the period of his minority, 
overthrown the regency government by a aw/ dYral, and 
had revealed himself as a ruler with considerable person-d 
force, a strong wilt and headlong disposition. He was 
gruady influenced by a remarkable man who had ri*en to 
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ii hiposition In the adminklrabun of Tibe( h PorjiefT t a 
Mongolian Buriat, and by birth a Russian subject This 
inan hnd been sent from Lhasa Ln iSnE t® R ussia to collect 
cooEributtons for religious purposes Ermn the numerate 
Bti £LrihLsf sub jects of the Ta r* He returned to RusaLa more 
1 than once within the mad few years, and in iyon And 1901 
was received in audience toy the Emperor. The Russian 
press hailed, these events as heralding the spread of their 
country** influence in Tibet. It is likely enough that the 
initiative in this rnpprwlt*m*nt came originally rather from 
Tibet than Russia- The Russian Foreign Minister assured 
the British ambassador In St. Fcteriiburg that the visits oi 
Uorjicff had no political .Higmficance^ and certainly it would 
have ik-en difficult for the Tsar to refuse to- receive aft envoy 
earning ostensibly on a religious mission. But the Indian 
^government grew uneasy. They believed that iJorJielT. 
whatever the Origin*! purpose of Ins journeys, would he used 
to promote political aims, and would end by becoming 
practically a Russian agent to Tibet, As a matter of fact it 
appears that the I laid Lama himself was the main convert 
to the new 3^us$inni*Eng policy, Dorjidf seems to luive per¬ 
suaded him that to ding off the onerous suzerainty ofChina 
it would be necessary to enter into closer relations with 
some other strong empire; the tremendous yet far dislant 
might i-.'E Russia with her great number of Buddhist subjects 
was preferable to the power of Clre.it Britain established so 
near the 51 mthem gates of Tibet, whose emissaries had long 
been endeavouring to pcnctmle die country for commercial 
purposes. Th■ ■ TsdttfMiu opposed the policy of the Lima, 
and, avcnrdmg tt> one theory the latter deliberately provoked 
aggression with India to force the liandfr of the national 
''council and drive them into an agreement with Russia. 

Lord Cunron eagerly pressed upon the home goycnitntml 
the sen ding of a minion to Tibe t. Cnmplftratt were to h& 
made that the Tibetans had encroached upon the Sikkim 
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frontier, established .1 clistorns post at Gtogong, thrown 
down certain bounder) pillars and walled yfl" the only ruud 
lending from Tibet Lu Yalung, These detailed .grievances 
weft: to be supported by the more genem) statement thni 
the volition of the Tibetan government s is not compatible 
either with proximity to the territories of n great crvsH^nl 
power at whose hmuU ths Tibetan govcronient enjoys the 
fullest opportttpidea both Tor inlercourae and trade, or with 
due respect for the treaty stipulations into which the Chinese 
government has entered on its behalf 1 , hut the alleged 
rensntis for the mission were flimsy, and it. i? certain that 
nothing would ivlt have been heard of them but lor the 
recent visits of Dorjieff tn Russia, 

The home government was not in favour of mf advance 
in to Tibet, They pd n ted out dial the country was politically 
subordinate to China, and that therefore the only proper 
couiae wus to put pressure upon the authorities In Peking to 
bring the Tifietans to reason. Accordingly, in 1902, upon 
a report that an agreement had been concluded between 
Russia and t hlna voacemmg In-.:, !.• »r.j Lansifowtie in- 
fanned die Russian amb^uifor that Llia&& was within a 
cumiMiratively shun distance of the northern frontier of 
India* while it was i T ooo mil« distant from the Asiatic 
empire of Russia, We were more dusuly interested than 
Russia in Tibet and "it fallowed that, should there be any 
display of Russian activity in that country P wl- slinulcl be 
obliged to reply by a display of activity put only equivalent 
a h but exceeding that made by Rusiia'. 'The British Minister 
at Peking had already Informed the Chinese govern mem 
lhati should any agreement affecting the political ^atu* of 
Tibet be entered into by China with another p<iwer, the 
British government would he compelled lo take https for 
the protection of British interests,* But Lord Curzon still 
believed in the existence r.f an agreement, if not a treaty, 
between Petersburg Mid Lhasa, And urged the home 
’t 
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government to send a mission direr E, to Tibet, 1 he Chines 
tuier&inty was it ‘political afTeclation t and thi.* dipl-nm atie 
use made by the two countries of the dualism of the govern 
merit was a 1 solemn lut ee which * has bren enacted w ]tli & 
frequency that M^eirtH never to deprive il ul its ntlnLclions nr 
<ls power to impose \ In the view of laird Cur^on and his 
supporters England could not afford to act Russia allied 
ivicl i [tie Ti:-.I'MriM and conirulling tEieir policy. No Russian 
invasion of India through Tibet was indeed possible, but 
Ru|MLi4 h ?i oreer oi enn^ucst and ab^orjjLton in Asia was then 
atlts zenith* and her presence in Tibet would have ruined 
British prestige m tie East. Hi# Secretary of State* how¬ 
ever. declaring that the tSUpatch of an expedition to Tibet 
while tirnat Britain and Russia were discussing matters 
would be mast uiutlitablev imposed delay. Meanwhile the; 
Russian uniUassadoir assured the Imme government that there 
\y3w no convention ahnut Tibet nor any Russian agent in 
that country, though the Russians regarded Iibet as forming 
part nf ihe Chinese empire, in the integrity of which country 
they look an interest. 

The whole siluation way complicated and difficult We 
have the Indian government pressing a forward policy on 
the Cabinet; the Cabinet endeavouring to restrain the 
eagerness of a masterful Viceroy anti anxious not to offend 
ihe vniceptibilities of Russia; the Minister at Belting 

trying En put pressure on llie Chinese government; the 
Chinese, holing our interference altogether* unable to coetce 
the Tibetans and anxiaus to conceal their inability to do m7 
from the Rritiih government ; and finally Russia p rousting 
that the had no political designs, but obviously uneasy at die 
prospect of British intervention in Tibet 

1 ■■rd Curapfl nett proposed chut rv^oliaticins 5hotdd_be 
opened with Chinn and Tibet tit Khans ba Jo jig, a place fifteen 
miles north oTlKe Sikkim frontier, to impress upon bodi 
those governmenla the need of fulfilling their treaty obliga 
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lions and th:it if envoys rJLit not appear there, the British 
commLiaionm should move Ibntanl tu Shigwoe °r liyjuitse. 
t he home governnlent, most *vokly fmsn their own point of 
view, allowed themselves to be squeezed. They reluctantly 
sanctioned the advance of a missionnutlet Colonel (now Sir) 
K E. Ynunghiisbsnd to K Irani bn Jung, and though they tie- 
dmed to accept Lord Curoon's proposal that we should insist 
cm having a British a-jenr at Gjanfec nr Lhasa, they had n 
fa.,. [ vmliaiked upon a course of opemlions which under the 
pressure of further demands was to lead them step by step 
to the occupation of Lhasa itself- 

Colonel Yijunphiiitt.ii.cl reached Khamba Jong in July, 
hut though the Chinese officials made their appearance. the 
Tibetans refused to come to a conference unless the mission 
should retire to the frontier. Colonel Young husband him¬ 
self admits that there was some force in iheir argument that 
the discussion should have taken place on, and not within, 
the Tibetan boundary, and that it would have been reason¬ 
able lor us to assent to their demand. It certainly seems 
iliefcuH to contest this and Colonel Younghusbaiids own 
reason against doing as the Tibetans requested is the purely 
arbitrary statement, which events might or might not have 
proved troe, that ‘such ncgOttttioMi would not in fact have 
kd tn any result\ This could only he proved by the issue, 
mid we should ut least have attempted to negotiate without 
first crossing the boundary line. There ensued a long dead¬ 
lock, during which the I shewn* began tn mass Hoops in the 
neighbourhood of Khamba Jung. The lipme govitriimtnt. 
on November ft, after pressure fmm the Indian authorities, 
sanctioned an advance to (ii anise un the understanding ili.n 
an soon os reparation should lie obtained a withdrawn] 
should lie effected. This citation was followed by a prompt 
prnitii from the Russian ambassador to Lord Lmsduunr, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a protest which, in 
view i'I repeated British asiurance* 'in the subject of Jibut 
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ib the port, could certainly tuit Ik regarded as unnatural. 
Lord Lfltisdowne, however, countered the Rus&iaii objections 
by declaring that the British gBrcniment had shown evtra- 
nrdinfliy sdf-rciitmmt and avowing his bdkf that under 
similar provocation the Hiwdk would totig ago hare been 
in Lhasa i sir ihe same time he gave an assurance that 
Tibetan ternary ohould neither be annexed nor permanenUy 
, occupied. 

The advance to Clyanlse began in March *904, 3.nd on 
the last day of ihe month came the collision with the 
miserably-armed and badly-led 1 ibeiaii troops at Gum, 
which inevitably presented such a pitiful aspect to the 
world, and caused a great outbreak of indlgnaLion in 
England among ihe opponents oF Jjard CuiEon s s policy. 
The ribelans Lud ranged ihcmw^v^ al: row the path of the 
expedition, and refused to give way when ordered to do 50. 
A few rounds from the Untish modern weapons ol precision 
left 700 dead and wounded on the field, while only a tew 
casualties, none of them fatal, were sustained by our troops, 

« Gyantse way reached on April ri, but there, too. the Dalai 
l*omn refused to negollate^ and the Cabinet now authorised 
a further march on Lhasa. More fighting was found 10 
he necessary. An advance guard brilliantly defeated the 
Tibetans, who occupied a strong position in tremendous 
altitudes amid etewud snows at ihe ECnro L-l pass, and 
x surprise attack aw ihe mission camp in t ie rear on May 5 
was beaten oil ‘1 he Dalai Linu, now thoroughly alarmed F 
sent mission lifter mission In meet the British force with 
oftkrs to negotiate, hut Vounghushand sternly refused to 
l enter in 1 u fvurfur.ers liLI he reached Lhasa. On August 3 
ihe expedition entered the holy anil mysterious city* the 
yciil of so many vain endeavours in the past, marching 
through the famous gateway and looking up with wonder at 
the glittering Petal a Palace of the L^mo* raised high above 
the rest Of the town on its escdipmcnt of solid rock, with its 
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tier upon lit;r uf storied windows and golden roofs flashing 
in the son light. Three weeks before, (he Dalai Lam>i r 
bitterly disappomsed that no help was forthcoming from 
RuHSaci, and convinced at last that nothing could stay the 
relentless advance of the men he had despised and flnuted, 
had (led from his capital* 

V r oEinghusband now entered into negotiations with the 
Rcgunt to whom the Daki Luma before his (light had 
delegated his powers* The Chinese Resident proved cour- 
ceous and obliging? in fact too much so for the taste of his 
government which afterwards degraded him for wh.tf they 
regarded as excc^shx compliance 10 the mission* The 
Tonga Peril op (nr Prime Minister) of Bhutan and the Nepal 
representative, who were present in Lhasa* k-h-l- the British 
valuable help, and did much to persuade the Regent tu 
conclude the treaty. It wa% finally signed on September 7, 
and the expedition ms aide to start on its return journey 
sixteen days litrr, The treaty provided for the cafesbltih- 1 
men! of trade marts at Vatting, Cyan tee. and Gmtok* and ( 
the promotion and encouragement; of commerce between , 
India. and Tibet, A British commercial agent m to be 
stationed it Gyantse, and he w*ls empowered, if occasion 
demanded it, to pmceed to T dhOSii* r l he indemnity was 
fixed at 7^ lakhs. i if rupees. and was to bo paid off” in annual 
instalments of one lakh. The Chuifibi valley—that is, tin- 
wt.-dge of Tib.jr.Ln territory inserted between Bhutan and 
Sikkim— wm to be occupied by British trcmps till thewhnk 
bum w m paid off. Other provisions secured to Gtmt Britain 
direct influence over the citcmuJ policy of Tibet. No 
portion of Ttlietan territory was to be alienated to any 
foreign power, nor wm any agent of such power lu be 
ail milted into 1 he country. No concessions for railways, 
rihids r telegraphy no mining or other rights, were to lie 
granted to any foreign state or to the subject* thereof. If 
such concessions were gnintifd, similar jxiwers would at 
tnxe be demanded by the British government 
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[ But, in mnditding such terms, YounjshUslund had 
undoubtedly execrated hh powers. The Secretary of State 
had hid it driwti that tHe indemnity wa* not u» exceed an 
amount which it was believed would he within the power oF 
the Tibetans to pay by instalments spread over three years* 
though Younghusband J was to be guided by dmimstance* 
in the matter l No resident was to be demanded at 
Gyantse, Lha'-a,, or elsewhere. The home government cuo- 
sidered the Tibetan qticsiiun from the wider standpoint of 
imperial policy, ami were bound by the pledge recent]y 
given to Russia iliat so long as no other power endeavoured 
tu intervene En the oJTairs of Tibet, Gnat Britain would n -i 
attempt either to annei it or establish a protectorate over 
it, or in any way control rts internal administrariotk Colonel 
, Younghnsbiind T viewing the problem from the narrower :ni'J 
simpler ^Lajidposnt of Indian policy, allowed himself to 
deviate from ihi^st instruction'^ It Li true that the reasoned 
dispatch setting forth the grounds of the home government'» 
policy did not reach him tilt after the treaty was signed, 
when undoubtedly it would have been very difficult—if not 
impossible—to reopen negotiations, hut the telegraphic 
Instructions he had previously received were perfectly dear 
and definite. In spite of this he convinced himself by some 
curious reasoning that die discretion granted to him to bo 
governed by circumstances would cover the prolongation uf 
our hold over the C'hutnbi valley from three yearu_ to ^evenly - 
Sire* and justify the provision For an age ml at Gyantsc 
because his business was commercial and not jioIitkal-_ 
The Government of India defended Yutmghuiband^ action 
as showing a 'feaftesmess of rtspotisibHity which it would 
lie a grove mistake to discourage in any of their agents' 
The fact that they sympathized strongly with his jiubt of 
view will perhaps mtpUdd this euphemistic synonym for 
disobedience to orders, for it must be confessed that Lord 
CurzorYs government hod not appeared hitherto tu welcome 
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this kind af independence in their subordinates. On the 
other hard, the Secretary of Slate, Mr. St- John Brodriek, 
was verv angry, ns he had a ri^lit to he, at his instruction 
being disregarded. Clearly Hie proposed occupation ol the 
Chum hi entity for seventy-five years would appear l ” *“ 
world a disingenuous evasion of the recent pledge to K.u?sin- 
He therefore insisted on a Tension ol the treaty ; the indem¬ 
nity was reduced from 75 to r$ lakhs; it was agreed time 
after three annual instalment* had been paid, provided | 
Urn other terms of the treaty had been earned out, die 
Cbtrmbi valley should be evacuated; fiimlly, the condition d 
which save the British agent at Gyantst access to Um* 1 
was disallowed. 

As regards the .jiiMtion of the justification lor l .ml 
Cmaon's policy, it was noticed by lainl Kosehi'iy ta the 
House of Lords in 1904 that the situation of tpoj in 
tegard to Tibet presented some rather smi hL cfr points cl 
resemblance to that of t3 7 8 in regard to Afghani. At 
both dales an indcpendiml state on our borders was show- 
ing a strong inclination to enter into relations with Russia 
in both cases we had 1 very doubtful ethical or legal right 
to interfere, but in both urn there existed a strong feeling, m 
many respects no doubt wall that our prestige would 

seriously suffer if *f were excluded and llussui s represents 
tives were admitted. Once more a vigorous forward policy 
M pressed on reluctant home authorities by the Indian 
government- just as Lord l.ytttm desired Hie retention of 
a British agent at <Uu 1 , so Lord Curson was nget to keep i 
a rejinaentalivc at Lhasa of C.yatitie- There n even “ 
sumewhal striking resemblance between the vigorous and 
hrilUrtntly-pbmed dispatches of the two Viceroys. I here 

w-as a tendency in r*»3 * i" »*7* “» "«* Int " «*f n 
actions uf nut opponents more evidence of hostility than 
the facts war runted. For instance, it was staled that the 
Tibetan* had usurped groatng rights on the Sikkim side of 
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the bidder, bui it was afterwards found that they were 
balanced by *hnitiir rights ivhich had been < eded hi the 
Sikkimese, and that this mutual arrangement was the one 
most convenient for both parties. 

To one school of thought it appeared that Lord Curzon 
' J by his policy of persistence crushed a cleverly veiled 
V design \ inimical to British imperial interests; to another 
he seemed to have embarked upon a course of unwarranted 
and disastrous interference with a weak and independent 
state* It is easy, of course, for the historian, tn the illu¬ 
minating wisdom that comes after the event* to point out 
th.u politically the results would have been more impressive 
if there bud been no compromise between the two policies. 
Either Lord Canon should have been allowed to pursue 
his path unhampered, or the Cabinet should have refused 
to sanction any interference at ah. ' WrtUin the next tew 
years it ^emeti to some nf those best acquainted with the 
East that s China was the one power winch has reaped solid 
advantages from the Tibet mission *. Chinese claims were 
deveb|n^d into arLual sovereignty* 1 We have nnt extended 
ot|r trade as we had hoped, nod wc have raised tip for 
ourselves a new and disturbing situation on the north-east 
frontier of India." 

Whatever may be the political and ethical rights of the 
nipt ter, Ui t; actual conception and conduct of the eajie- 
rlitiim were brilliantly sucee^fuL U has been rightly 
described as B a triumph of organization and daring "j and 
indeed this sudden ^nuthition of a little band Of pianecn- 
| into ilie jBalaLLsiy^asifdud secludun and mysterious snow 
■-Eiid solitudes Tibet forms a fasdnoting episode in the 
unromantie atnuils of modern India,* 

1 lit? imiTi JLjiJujiit il, gqh^iIectI far lliti ehnjikr M#e tic TiL^t 
Blue FUrf>ir h l ft Pa pit? rihtljtyg {ir TO*I IpCU, uod Furth<r PStftn 
•-■filfttp t,' Tiki, cm) 1305; Z 4 ww sW its jl(wWr^ P l«y I A, 
Wadwh L^nrrao, tfjazi. Centra? Ann and Tiki. Uy Stoj 
Tn]*-- L^nJtiUp 3 Vo Vs IA&m. by tVnavfl] Laiidim. two vnli., LnnrWp 
lijflj ; fnJm Jtttf VWr, by Sir Fraud* E. YrwptigiiuiliuiiiLl, K,C-X-B, t 
LaJwJuU, lyw; Tit Utrpfi/itig ef IA^sa, by lyjmand fitidln. 
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00EZON 

Is internal aflain, Lord Cur*mi succeeded 10 n heritage 
of plague and famine, Thu drought of iEqu igoo HY£L5 * 
one of the mwl severe on record. It ottne before the 
country had fully recovered from the ravages ciF the visita¬ 
tion of i&ytii and a simullaoetm outbreak uf cholera and 
malarial fever intensified the miseries of the famishing 
jHfople The scarcity esttniided over an area of 47.5,00^ 
square miles with a population of Go million souls-. I he 
provinces affected were the Pan jab* Rajpulana p Rtroda, 
Bombay* the Central Produces, Berar, Hyderabad* and 
Gujerat One million people are said to have perished: in 
Utirish territory alone, and over sis millions sterling were 
spent in relief, A commission presided over by Sir A- 
Macdonnel] afterwards reported that the relief distributed 
was escesnivt;, and that rise excess due to '‘an imperfect 
tHifnrecmeot of on relief works - , ■ u ton ready 

.;d muni on to gratuitous relief and , , T a grcau:r readiness 
ran the people 1 ! part to accept relief owing to ihe demoraliz¬ 
ing IhByenrei of the preceding famine T , 

After 1900 India had for soma time respite from severe 
famines, Hague, however, persisted and through the whole 
l iml Cuf^hKi vie® royalty increcUttd in intensity. r L he\ 
m>'^t devoted efforts tn combat it> ravages- proved in vuin.J 
and in the lift yw uf his period of office the total number! 
of deaths amounted to more than 905.000+ In April 1930I 
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serious Ht)l^ occurred at fawDnx^ direct ad against the 
ptague regulations. '[hey were found on inquiry lo have 
been dellberaudy planned, and seven of the ringleaders 
suffered the penalty of death. 

At the end of the nineteenth century there was a marked 
improvement in the financial ecsnditiOO of India. The 
closing of the minis to the free coinage of silver begun to 
show its effects, and the depression due Jo unstable lt 
. eimnge was relieved, From 1899 Indian budgets, insEeftd 
of a drmtf series of i.leficiLs, began to reveal handsome 
surplus, It ivas therefore determined tu cany to its 
logical conclusion the policy initiated in 1S03, A com 
mission at the India Office* appointed in May i« 9 r*-S h after an 
exhaustive exanunaLLon of the question* reported in favour 
of making the hfirish sovereign legal lender in India at the 
value of fifteen rupees, and sti Act carrying the reform was 
passed in September 1899. Cold began to flow into India ; 
the profits of the coinage of silver were set apart as a gold 
reserve fund., and by the time Lord Citnon laid down hi* 
office it amounicd to about £9,000,000, 

There are so many disturbing factors to be taken bio 
account that monetary problems of this nature may not 
lightly be made the subject of confident assertion, but 
expert opinion seems generally agreed that (dinegudfllg 
the entirely abnormal conditions brought about by the 
great war) the reform baa I uul good practical results* and 
the lugubrious forecasts of those who opposed the closing 
of the mints appear not \o have been realized- At the 
Mine lime it is not-easy in theory to justify the moating 
position in India* While gold is the klandaid oF value, 
sifter fa still legal tender for sums of any amount* even 
though its intrinsic worth falls far below" iL^ cscliange value, 
and no gold coinage ha> yet been rs&ued by iiv: Indi 3 ^ 
mints. Tine Improvement in ihe finances modo rt pos¬ 
sible to alienate the dbtiefi£ of ihu papulation after the 
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terrible famine rjf (855 iy™ by (jrwdnfi considerable 
remissiona of taxation.. In 190a the provinces that hail 
\ulTercd most received hack u million ami a quarter of the 
land revenue,'and within the next two years the jaM 4 * 
was hwin g ht dosm ifl a Iowjsl t«*bt than it had reached 
since the Mutiny. One other fiscal measure of Lord 
Clinton's timeHeserves mention. I he financial settlement 1 
aa he tween the imperial and provincial government adopted 
by Lord Mayo t«r p. 41&) was revised, the quinquennial 
system was abolished, anti the arrangement nude per- 
manctiL 

Intt±rn44.Uv Lord Cu^etra^ period *A office wa$ trunJo 
eijjettally notable for a drastic overhauling -if the whr.lv 
machinery of administration- Hie Viceroy himself claimed 
that 'abuses had been swept away, anomalies remedied, the 
par,' quickened and standards raised ’. Certainly many 
departments of government were submitted to searching 
tests. The method adopted was a preliminary investigation 
conducted by a committee, followed by legislation carrying 
out the main recommendations of their report. Lon! 
Cutroii found a new use for an old administrative weapon t 
commissions were utilised not, os was so often the raise in 
the jiast, lo shelve inconvenient questions, but to survey die 
ground anti dear the way for vigorous action. Changing 
circumstances and the lapse of time bid made the tradi 
lionai methodi of the civil service sometime-, ineffective 
and antiquated, sometimes actually mischievous, Hut the 
process of reform, however salutary, was not always popular. 
A few errors were inevitably made, some susceptibilities 
were ™filed, anti many vested interests disturbed. Vet on 
the whole the results obtained were valuable and the 
necessity uf the reforming process bos now been generally 
reengnired. One uf the least admirable part- of the 
administration was the jj olice se rvice, largely Staffed in its 
subordinate branches, and almost entirely manned, by 
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Indian:*. The commission that inquired into it?? condition 
was highly ronflemnatory, declaring it So be Tnr from 
efficient . . . defective in tiaming and urbanisation . . . 
inadequately supervised , . and generally regarded m 

corrupt and oppressive r . So severe indeed were the 
stricture* of the commissioners that though the report was 
signed in igoj, it was withheld from publication tiU 1^05. 
In that year a reform of the service was inaugurated and 
some important changes for the letter were introduced* 3 ml 
it is still widely recognised th&i the Indian police system is 
far from satisfactory. 

An important series of measures dealt with the ever-, 
present problem of thes jand rev enue, which is* naturally 
L-iiaugh* from time to time subjected lo searching criticism 
by the opponents of the government of India. The extreme 
presentment of the opposition case, as we have already in- 
d[tinted in Chapter I„ 15 that the frequent recurrence of 
1 famine In recent times Is due less to the failure of the 
rains than to the demands of the government upon the 
ryots, which leave them iinpnvcrusbed and re&unreeless in 
time of drought. No impartial or responsible judge fan 
acce-pi so exaggerated a statement Lord Curron'i govern¬ 
ment, in the famous resolution on land revenue policy of 
iqoj. pointed out dial wiibin seven ymn drought had 
inflicted upon the Centra] Province* alone u financial loss 
equal to the whole land revenue fur fifty years, so that rso 
remissions could have made any appreciable difference ; 
that though in recent years assessmenti have steadily 
diminished* a cycle of unfavourable seasons has resulted in 
.in increasing number of famines* and ihul drought and 
-m amity have sometimes slightly affect od highly assessed 
lands While they have fallen with (!etu£liiliug severity mi 
districts more leniently treated- Bui not oJE the opponents 
of the Indian government commit themselves lo such an 
extreme position, nor must wo imagine th.ir the easy 
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refutation of ihe charge that land revemus cause* famine 
exonerates the ■ d Tninfrfratipa from all temperate criticism 
There were undoubt edEy plenty of defects to deplore and 
rrmrs tu am truth Land revenue adminifilmrion, I ko n^ri 
tidier government Bern hies* tends to become too formal and i 
mrahanical in operation. In some provinces revenue has 
been rigorously collected In the p-ixi, though cultivators 
were impoveriahecL Settlement officers arc naturally pr«ne, 
jus jealous Mate servants, to raise aiacfiscuenls, if they can, 
io l*enefit stale revenue* T-ocal government! have some¬ 
times raised the settlement of their own officers No impart Lai 
judge could deny that Cases have occurred of seriijus mer- 
assessment and a too rigid collection of governmcut imports. 

In December a>oo eleven retired Indian civilians possess 
log records of distinguished service, <*f w h«im ten were < 
Hmish and <mt Indian, addicted .4 memorial to Lord 
George HatuftiBn, the Secretary of State. They quoted with 
approval the following words of Lord Salisbury written in 
1*17^ 1 So far as it is possible to change the Indian fiscal 
system, ft is desirable that the cultivator hiiould pay a smaller 
proportion of the whole rmdujMl L*harge. It is not rn ioself 
a thrifty policy to draw the mass of revenue from the rural 
districts, where capital is scarce, sparing the towns, where it 
I* often redundant and runs to waste and luxury, Itn j if 
suggestions were (i) Thiit where land revenue is levied 
directly from Lhe cultivator* the demand should not exceed 
one-half of incur net profit after disinterring the rost of culti 
vaELon ; fiiywhere it is derived from the landlord^ it should 
not ex. eed one half of the rental - ini) that settlement* 
should be fur thirty years} (it) shat the only pound for 
enhancement in the cultivator's assessment should be in¬ 
creased value of the land due either io government irrigation 
workb or a rise in price? \ (v) that local taxation on land 
should an no case exceed a further ten pet cent. I 0 ibis 
me mortal and to criticisms, that appeared elsewhere the 
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Indian government replied in the l-iml Resolution of 
January i6 + 190^; pan of which lias been quoted above, 
admitting that the qiieaiion wil> ‘fliit A the highest nutinrial 
importance* transcending the sphere of party qr sectional 
mntruveray \ In dealing with the nmlliorliil, die weakest 
part of the pvcmtrtiail'i answer was (heir uttempE to meet 
the first two demands, which were moderate enough and 
might well have been conceded. Lord Curron and liis 
advisers declined in make any definite mis; (Ml the subject, 
though they showed that there was a growing tendency For 
the state: share of the produce, l^oth in the case of the culti¬ 
vator and the landlord, to apprcmimite to the fifty |fcr cent, 
line and in some cases to iall below it The reply to the 
third point was. poetically a cautions promise to do away in 
due course with shorter term? of settlement than thirty years. 
The fourth proposal was not approved. I'lse reply tu the 
fifth ihens^-niort that the limit of ten per cent- suggested 
was in fact nowhere exceeded. 

Altogether the government went a considerable way to 
meet the niemmkli*LSt end this h plainly shown in die words 
of Mr. R. t\ Dutt* the Indian representative, who th m 
summed up his view of the Resolution r 1 Lord Cution hm 
approached the subject with a statesmanlike conviction of 
its importance. He Ims virtually 1 affirmed ihe principle 
which we urged* that in temporarily settled estates held by 
landlords* the government revenue should generally be 
limited to one-half the actual rental. He has given us hope* 
that the rule of thirty years settlements, which we urg^d* 
will he extended to the Punjab ami the Cental Provinces, 
and he hus also given us hofifcs that eIii: pressure of local 
cesses will be mitigated If to all this his Excellency had 
added some clear and workable limits to the government 
demand hi Hyoftvari tracts, anti defined some intelligible 
and equitable ground* for enhancement of revenue in such 
tracts* die government Kesdtaikm would have ^iveu to 
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millions of euRlviitors the Mstirancu and protection they 
need so much / 1 

The Mind R^oklion promised that the gr wmmeiil 
mold make a further advance in the direction of * line pn* 
OT^yive and graduated imposition of Ituge enha fl tt fWfl^ 
when they were justified, for they recognised that cases hail 
1 recurred when. 1 a reduction of revenue ftas not granted till 
the troubles of the people had been aggravated by their 
efforts to provide ihc full fixed demand - Lhe new liind 
pulley was also to aim at greater in the revenue 

collection and a more general report to reduction of assess* 
nidiit in cases of local deMttJOfaliDn. 

To -sum up, Lord 'Curion endeavoured 10 remedy the 
abuses of the land revenue and ameliorate the whole con¬ 
dition of the ludi.m peasantry in four ways. He had already 
in judo [Fussed the Punjab 1 -and Alienation Act to free 
cultivators of the soil from eviction it die hands of money- 
tenders to whom they may have mortgaged their estates. 
jAiids of an hereditary cultivator cannot benccfurward be 
sold in execution of a decree. This Act is s&kl to have 
saved the cultivator of the Punjab from wholesale alienation 
of their land, but to orthodo* economists such a measure 
must appear both wrong in principle and likely to prove 
hazardous in operation ; indeed its ultimate effects may turn 
mit to b t- the very revenue of what wan intended- Lord 
Canton's other metisures were less open tueriticHin. An m t 
hare seen, the Land Resolution of %ya* ordered that if the 
revenue were largely incnsUHSil fry a settlement it should 
graduated, and, In the further SiispenduCA and Remission* 
Resolution of 1905, rule* were laid down that the govern 
lutni demand should vary according to the character of the 
season* In the third place on-operative credit societies were 
found ed to provide cultivalors wi tba. capital a t a - low rate of 
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interest, and finally an Inspector-General of Agriculture was 
appointed, and un Imperial AgriculLoral Department, with a 
research institute, Laboratories, mid experimental forms. was 
founded encourage the application of scientific metWs 
to Indian tillage* 

In the army while Lunl Kitchener wan Gmimonder-m- 
Chief the native regiments were rearmed. better guns were 
supplied to the artillery, and the whole tnmspeirt service was 
reurgonLted, In 1901 the Imperial Cadet Corps was founded* 
consisting of young men of princely and noble families 
The services of the Indian army were at this time employed 
for wider duties than the protection of India itsdf Indians 
were employed against (be Boxer insurgents In China and 
against the Mullah in Somaliland ; while in South Africatroupe 
from India helped to hold Ladysmith and lo save Natal. 

t^irgely increased expenditure was authorised on rail ways,, 
and about six thousand miles of new lines were constructed. 
In regard to his irrigation policy it has Iran said of Lord 
Cunton that 4 he only carried on . « - what others had done 
before him ; but tlu: special merit of his labours lay in die 
fact that he systematized the whole enterprise* prepared a 
dear and final programme which represented the utmost 
possible extension of Lha Indian Irrigation system, arranged 
for its finance and for its steady prosecution, and Incidentally 
silenced the foolbh criticism which had been propagated 
without a cheek for years 

A new department ot Commerce and Industry was 
i^iablishedp presided over by a tilth member uf the Viceroy's 
rrounciL Lord Cun?oris other activities included men-surcs 
for preserving ancient buildings and monuments in India, 
and an attempt to put home check upon the elaborate system 
of minute and report writing* whii-h he described as the most 
* perfect and pernicious 1 in the world. 

Lastly the thorny question of education was investigated 

1 Lmat l- eaier, India nndtr l&rf ('unett mi A//*? t I r p* 3^4- 
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by a commission which, perhaps unfortunately, contained no 
Indian representative, and only one ngn-official member. 
Its report on the condition of Indian education. though 
cantiircisty worded, wa* on the whole disappointing. The 
theory of the pioneer* in 1854 hfld liecn EhaE education 
administered to the upper classes through the universities 
TvuLiU 4 fsIter down 1 to the lower social strata oF the popula¬ 
tion. The commissioners considered that this -niL'uint 
htj|ie had been largely Fid sifted* Nor indeed could it be 
considered surpr i sing if it were so, E ven in western a entries 
we know only too well how hard tt is to maintain a high 
ideal of e ducation , and how dissatisfied most nations arc 
to-day with" systems onto considered, Inmianty speaking, 
near perfection, A university degree — deigned to be ti test ■ 
nf culture—was undoubtedly often looked upon by the 
clever quiet-wilted .Bengali merely as an open sesame to a 
past in the Provincial Civil Service. But perhaps it is only 
fair to paint out that many of those who pass this criticism 
seem to forget that a similar use of academic: success for 
pmfesdona] reason h not entirely unknown even in this 
fortunate country. Indian universities were mere examining 
boards, they had tended to free themselves from state control, 
and they encouraged 11 system of * cramming r which often 
produced the mc^t lamentable effects when brought to bear 
U|.«un the bnpres&iunablc minds and imitative capacities 
eastern peoples. The system of higher education in India, 
says a n able critic, was * mechanical. Lifeless, perverted anij 
Lord Cunon htmutlf declared with a great deal of truth, 1 it 
has taught the people of India the catchwords of Western 
civilization without inspiring them with its spirit nr inculca¬ 
ting lbs sobriety *, Accordingly in 1904 the govern]ng hexing 
of the universities were reorgjuu&cd in the hope that they 
mighE ire converted from mere examining bikinis to training 
instiEut Lons, and that the teaching slaJl, now given mote power 
and scope, might work less w ith the purpose of mechanically 
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turning out large number af graduates and more with the 
aim of establishing a sound system of education. Hut the 
J changes were very unpopular with the Indian Reform party, 
who believed that they were made with die idea of under¬ 
mining their influence It is to a certain extent true to say 
that up to this time the party had supported Lord Curion, 
but that they now turned against him. Indeed, first □( all 
the education problem and secondly the Partition of Bengal 
revealed a fundamental divergence in the standpoints of the 
Viceroy and the fnUiligtntsia* Lord Curzon's aim was 
practical soda^ refora, sound administration, ancl T above aU, 
tfficieoGjin method. He was impatient—perhaps some' 
limes too impatient—of memu potency and delay; he was 
loath to exchange counsels of fierfcctiun for a second best 
acrommiv±Ltt:d to the prejudices of the ruled, The interest 
of the National Congress Party was the fascinating pursuit 
of constitutional experiment, the application to Indian politics 
of all those western democratic creeds and party cries which 
they had so eagerly aufmihied-. Thu estrangement between 
the Viceroy and the Nationalist Parly was the more to be 
regretted in that Ixird Curion undoubtedly had the welfare 
of the people at heart. It is only fair to record here that 
from the first he sternly Set his face again fit any attempt to 
condone oppression or Insulting treatment of Indian* by 
men of European birth, and was ready in this cause to 
jeopardhe his popularity with the army or the nao-offieial 
British residents in India. 

On New Year's Day iqoj Lord Curzao prs>t I dined 
King Edward V 3 I Emperor of India at the Coronation 
Durbar held at JteJbi, a pageant which in splendour sur¬ 
passed even that of 1S77. In April 1904 Lord Cumin, 
* having served the normal period o( the Viceregal office* was 
reappointed for a further term and sailed to England for n 
few months 1 rest. Lord Ampihill, the Governor of Madras, 
holding the reins of odke during his absence. In Decern- 
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her 1904 ] .iml CutjQn relumed to dull with two great 
problem & which luought Ilia tivt ended period of office to an 
abrupt close mm id heirted ryfltroyemeg and embittered 

criticisms 

The first problem was the Partition of Bengal There 
had long been & pressing need to lighten the duties of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, bin charge hating grown to 
be a burden beyond the capabilities of any single man to bear. 
The population of the jjrsjvince was seventy-eight millions, 
Almost twice that of the United Kingdom. One result of 
the impossible pressure of work upon the Lieuteuftnl- 
Governor had been ihe unavoidable adulation of the districts 
of the province that lay east of the (Ganges. That part uf 
Bengal had been sully neglected and formed a stagnant 
backwater in relation to the broad well-channelled river of 
Hriiish admi lustration The peiuants suffered (mm the ex- 
aciitms of absents*- landlords, and the police system was 
even worse Burn in other parts of India- Internal commtL 
rticiiiions, in a country Interlaced with broad vstuaries, were 
had, and a recent commission of inquiry had revealed .\n 
appalling condition of habitual outrage and undetected crime 
in the more remote districts, so tlrnt 4 life and property on 
the rivers wus unsafe to a degree which could not be tolerated 
by thuguvctnmcfil of any dvtltted country ", 

There was nhtindiuU historical prcccdeni for subdividing 
llie province The original I 1 residency of Fort William in 
Ecngil had been lightened by thecrearion of the North^Vest 
Provinces (now the Utiuetl Provinces of Agm and Oudh) in 
1S77 and by the placing of Assam under a separate High 
Commissioner in 1874. The Indian government nmv made 
up sis mind that the time had come for a further partitiota uf 
the province. There was no undue haste, as has been some, 
times nDcgedf nor any particularly highhanded procedure. 
The policy wm fully deliberated, many altemKlive scheme* 
were consijjeredt and die plans were modified from Liose to 
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lime in accordance with criticism from outside. Finally a 
tk'w province or Eastern Bengal and Assam was constituted 
by anuil ganm E ing A from and Chittagong with fifteen districts 
of old BcnguL The new province had an area of about 
106,000 square miles ntu! a population of about 3i 1 poa s oon J 
Before the reform was completed a fierce papular agita¬ 
tion flared out against the proposed change. The feeling 
aroused was no dcitlbl partly genuine, but largely based 
upon a misunderstanding of the point at issue. Bui there 
cun be iid possible doubt, on an impartial view of the 
Evidence, that the agitation was adroitly numpuhted^ often 
by questionable methods, by the literary and legal classes, 
whose vested interests in. the Indian Press mod the Calcutta 
Bar were considered to l*c threatened by the change. To 
intis so much of censure on the outcry dew"^ not of course 
imply for a moment, as is sometinu^ hastily assumed, that 
Indians are neci-fisiiriEy from their national diameter unfit 
for democratic govern mcnt T or at any rate that they are 
mare unfit than Euro|>can peoples. Our own history affords 
abundant examples—for instance, Walpole’s excisescheme sn 
—of salutary measures prevented by Far, tic ms popular 
■ clamour. Everywhere in the world poUtrat agitations tend 
to assume in a free atmosphere an element of grotesque 
extravagance, and under western as wdJ as under eastern 
skier? the dry light of reason pales before the lurid glow of 
cantrotemy and the storm-shot clouds of prejudice and 
party pass-ion. To the government the Partition of Bengal 
was, in Lord Cumm's wards, 'a mere readjustment of 
administrative boundaries \ proposed with it view to the 
more efficient working of the irojjeriaJ machine. To excited 
popular orators in Calcutl& it meant the parti11on of a nation# 
an attempt to divide a homogeneous people. a deliberate 
and sinister attack upon the traditions, history, and even 
the language of the Bengalis. Not, of course, that edl the 
opposition was attuned to this extrava^uit key. 'Hie more 
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moderate part f w supported by a section of Liberalism in 
England and & minority of the r^LviJ service, argued that, 
whatever the Abstract menu of the scheme, it should have 
been aliandoned when it was found to be repugnant to 
national sentiment- They did not, for dial was dearly 
impossible, deny the need of some change* The solution 
they put forward was that Bengal, like Madras aid Bombay t 
should be ruled by n t Governor assistcd by mi executive 
council. Historically there was much to be add for this 
contention ; the Dmrter Ads of 1833 and 1B5 J had actually 
authorised such a government, and she Act of iS^j had 
merely legalised the appointmait of Lieutemmt-Govemore 
1 unless and until * this change could conveniently be made. 

But their solution found no favour with the government, 
which replied that tire Councils in Bombay and Madras 
were not designed to relies the Governors of those presi 
denck* nf their work, but to supply the want of social 
Indian knowledge in distinguished public men appointed 
from outside the ranks of the civil sen ice* Bengal, a 
province where there were many varieties of race and many 
problems which required firm handling and expert know¬ 
ledge, wa* best, control led by a Lieu tenant Gov truer who 
had risen through every grade of the Indian administration- 
An executive council would only tie his hands and divide 
Tesjxm.nibilUy. Lord Cur*on, in short, wished to weaken 
the executive as litih: aa possible, while his opponent 1 - were 
eager to experiment in dcitnttiljjatinii. But the Viceroy, 
unlike Walpole, was determined not to yield to popular 
clamour, which tic believed to be partly unscrupulous and 
partly misinformed, and the partition was carried through 
in 1905, WiLs he wrong? Taking all the facts into corn 
siderai bn r I cumm think ,u. There «oti little gTaund 
fo r supposing that the storm of opposition, which sprung up 
ns suddenly a* a squall ujjon tamUocked watery could have 
Ijcen foreseen. The Government was committed too far 
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to draw back when the first indications of the hurricane 
were descried* Nothing is more fatal to a government than 
1 to create the impression that it will always yield to pressure. 
By doing so t it wins neither the gratitude of its opponents 
nor peace for itself Von cannot conduct a successful 
administration by a policy of continually selling the pats- 
Measures advanced to a certain stage must be carried 
through* or their authors stand forth as bankrupt in credit 
and prospects. 

( The second problem, which brought about Lord Cur toil 1 * 
ret ire me nt, vcm u d is^reernen t with 1 jt ml Ki tc better on the 
question of military administration. The matter in dispute 
is technical and difficult to explain, hut a summary of it 
must be attempted- The existing system wan as follows: 
The executive bead of the army in India was the Com- 
niundtr-in-Chief, who could be, and in pmetke always was, 
appointed an extraordinary member of the Viceroy's council 
There was, beside*, an army administrative department in 
charge of an ordinary member of council which kept 
closely in touch with lh« Supreme government tn an extent 
impossible to th^ Conttmmdor*in-Chicf engaged in his n rani- 
fa 3 d executive duties. Thia member of council wa* a 
soldier, but was not allowed during his term of office to 
hold any army command. He was the constimtiiaiaJ 
adviser of the Viceroy in military matters, and it was ohl- of 
bis dories to transmit to the Governor-General with his own 
criticisms all proposals on army administration made by 
the ComumnderinTThtcf. Lord Kitchener, who carried 
through in the military sphere rtittrh the satin; sort uf 
salutary and drastir reforms us J,ord Cur/011 huaadf uchicviJ 
in civil government, who had moreover up till now received 
(he Viceroy's cordial support, strongly objected to (his 
« rather cumbrous departmental machinery. It wd.s be 
declared* productive of 4 enormous delay and endless dis- 
LU-vdoh'. He advocated the creation of a single army 
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department oF which the Comi il H BdfeF ifl'Chld iholild tie 
the bead* and to which the whole btritn ea of military 
administration should be transferred* To this suggestion 
Lord Citoon md the rest of the council were uiunimakly 
opposed* bolding that it would 'concentrate miliuuy aotborit^ 
in the hands of the Commander-In-Chief and subvert the 
supremacy (if the civil power by depriving it of independent 
military advice r . 

There seems on the farq of it some reason for Lord 
Kitcheners di^salisfactirm. Though ihe ardmiuy member 
of council of the time. Sit Edmund Elks, strong dissented 
from Lurd Kitchener’s strictures* some delay and dislocation 
calculated to chafe an able and determined Commander-in- 
chief must have been inevitable in the transmission of 
business through so complicated a system. Lord Kitchener 
maintained that in his suggested plan the supremacy of the 
civil power was left untouched* For it would still be possible 
for the Viceroy to accept or reject any proposal* submitted, 
but he demanded that the head of the supreme government 
should be brought into closer relations with the head of the 
army, and he considered it highly undesirable that the pro¬ 
posals of the Commandef-in-Chief Should be criticlEed 
from a military point of view by the Military Member of 
Council, who must always necessarily be both junior in 
rank and inferior in military experience to the Commander- 
in-Chief 1 * laard CtflrxotV* answer so this in effect was that* 
unli-H.s he had some competent military authority to advise 
him* it would be difficult in practice fur a civilian Viceroy 
to opjsofic a strong-willed i’ommacjder-in-LhLefi and thure- 
frjic a civil power would bt too dependent on the head of 
the army. He pointed out also thpil the qucMiun wiLi not 
entirety new—it had been considered before by Viceroys 
and CoiisTnantlers-tnr^'hics" in the past T but the experience of 
forty ymtrrip after periodical examiniUJon* of the problem, 
land always ended by deciding U> retain llus old ay stem. 
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Official opinion in India was almost entirely with Lord 
Curam. 

Sud* was the problem—a deadlock between high authori¬ 
ties in India—whidi the home government waa called upon 
to solve. Il seems, perhaps, obvious that the most satis¬ 
factory course would have been h i come down dedsivdy on 
one side or the other, But the Unionist government was 
now within sight of the breakers of dissolution; it was 
generally supposed* with some reason, that they were tint 
anxious to go to the country with the resignation cither of 
a brilliant Gavernor^ienend or a great and popular soldier 
upon their hands. They therefore attempted n com pro-mi sc 
which was not very happily inspired, It barely satisfied 
Lord Kitchener, appeared-to [word Cnfaon merely to veil 
a surrender to his rival, and certainly seems to the plain 
man to diffuse darkness rather than tight over a situation 
already sufficiently obscure. The Cabinet's solution was 
that the Coiiimiinder-in-Oiief should exclusively control 
the strictly military department* of army admintsiraijon* 
nnd idiould dune have the right to sjieak in the Governor- 
Uencnd's council us an expert on military problems, but 
that subsidiary departments, not purely military, should be 
left in charge of another member of council known as the 
Military Supply Member. It was suggested that Sir Edmond 
Elies, as connected with the old system* should re!ire, and 
that Lord Curmn, should propose another officer to be his 
successor, with the cumilud powers henceforward allotted 
to the office- Mr. Jlrndrfck, the Secretary of State, waa 
able to announce to the Hou^ of t umroons that the croi- 
pro mite was accepted by both parties, But unhappily it 
suoti became clear that Lord Curaun and Lord Kitchener, 
as was not perhaps altogether surprising, understood different 
things by the government^ dispatch. Lord Ctirzon proposed 
Sir Edmund Burrow, but tin: home government declined 
hi® no m iiiatron fur raisons that turned sound in them selves 
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and were entirely creditable to that distingutabed officer* 
Mr. Erodrlcfc then suggested, not very tactfully, that Lord 
Cu™m shooed consult Lord Kitchener as to the officer to 
be selected. The dispatch was so unhappily worded that 
Lord Ripon— an impartial witness, as standing in Indian 
policy poles asunder from Lord Curzon—declared in the 
House of Lords that no such dispatch had been addressed 
to the Govern'ntCfU of India since Lord Ellcnboruugh sent 
to Lord Canning his famous letter on the affairs of Oildb. 
Lord Curzon, convinced now that the government were not 
prepared to allow hrm the kind of military advLer ho 
desired, resigned his office in August 1905. The Cabinet 
asked him to withdraw h11 resignation, but he declined to 
do so. 

Lord Curzon was succeeded by Lord Minto, the greui- 
grandson of the first earl, who was Crovcmor-General from 
1S07 to 1 Si j. Thu new Vkefny had fought in Afghanistan 
under Lord Roberts in and had been fiovemcu-General 
of Canada from 1E98 to 1904. 

y It is no doubt too early yul Us anticipate by conjecture 1 
Lord Curzotfs final place in history. The present writer 
has net refrained from criticism where to the best of his 
judgement criticism seemed U> tie called for. Many judge** 
whose opinion is worthy erf all respect, would carry that 
critic! mo mm h farther, it is probable enough that much 
irf the unrest in India was due 10 the all-pervading rather 
restless energy of bis ardent spirit, Just as Lord Dalhousie’s 
great gtrVL rrujT^cncTulHhip had assuredly something to do with 
the caladytm of the Mutiny. It is indeed un arguable 1*151- 
tiou that the most successful rulers of men are tho&e sedate* 
clean eyed* disillusioned characters like l-urd Northbrook or 
Lord Duflfcfm* who are content to guide circumspectly the 
ship of sttue, who distrust heroic policies, and do not beliefe 
that it Js either desirable or possible for one man to mould 
to Ins will such a colossal organism as that of the imperial 
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government of I ns lid, Bui as long a* personal force* initia¬ 
tive, wilt* and eloquence are valued in politics, Lord Cnrzon 
will always stand out ns a great figure. No man could 54.1t 
forth in more stately language the best aspect of Groat 
Britain's rule in the East* s I am not one of those F , he Said* 
* who think that we have built a mere fragile plank between 
the East and the West which the roaring tides of Asia will 
presently sweep away , . k as the years roil by, the call 
seems to me mote dear, the duty more imperative, the 
work more majestic, the goal more sublime . i . To me 
the message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of the rock 
of doom—that aur work 15 righteous and that it shall 
endure , 1 And so while men may legitimately differ as to 
Lord Cur/on's statesmanship and as to the ultimate effect 
of h h general policy upon the destinies of the people he was 
called Upon to gnvem + there can hardly foe any question as 
to the high ideals that inspired him, or of the devotion In 
duty which, in the teeth of much ill-health, domestic sorrow, 
and physical pain, drove him on to the end of Ills coulee* 
FI is final speech in India,, which ended with One of (he 
noblest passages in modern oratory* summed up his con¬ 
ception of the Englishman^ task in India. * A hundred 
limes in India have [ said to myself, Oh that to every 
Englishman in this country, as he ends his work* might !«] 
truthfully applied the phrases fcl Thou host loved rightson*- 
ness and hated iniquity/'’ No man has, I believe, ever 
served India faithfully of whom that could nos be -md* 
All other triumphs are tinsel and sham. Perhaps there Lire 
few of U 5 who make anything but a poor approximation to 
that ideal But k\ it foe our ideal all the same. To fight 
fur the right, to abhor the imperfect, the unfnst, or the 
mean, to swerve neither to the right hand nor to the left, to 
I care nothing for flattery or applause, or odium or abuse—it 
is so easy to have any of them in India— never to let your 
enthusiasm be imuied or your courage grow dim, but U* 
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remember that lhe Almighty has placed your lumd on the 
greatest «r*f His ploughs, in wliuiic furnw tJie nations nf the 
future arc germinating acid taking shape H to drive the Made 
a Utile forward in yemr time* and In feel that somewhere 
among she?e millions you have left □ little justice or happi¬ 
ness or prn$peritjr t a stiu*e of manliness or moral dignity, 
a spring of patriotism* a dawn of intellectual enlightenment, 
Of a stirring of duly, where it did not before ciist—that is 
enough* that is the Englishman's JtiiriittjUkm in India. It 
is enough fnr his watchword while lie in here, for his epitaph 
when be is guiic. I have worked fur no other aim. Let 
India be my Judge/ 

These proud and noble words formed the fitting eon- 
elusion to a great viccroyally, ! Ley are valid .is 
not only at the bar of Indian public opinion but before Ihu 
higher court of the world lind of time. Whatever errors* 
whatever failures—und both error and failure are inseparable 
from human agency—critics may detect in his six yearn of 
ottice, it cannot he doubled that whttt the cloud-belts of 
Ctmtcmpriraty detraetalion have cleared away, Lord Curxtm’s 
name will stand amongst the foremost of those thuf make up 
the illustrious roll of the Ciovernors-GeneritJ ul India. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE MOElxEY-WIINTO RB FORMS. THE AlfCllxO- 
Russian dUifVEtfTlON 

The departure of Lord Curzon marked a real epoch in 
Indian history r Is synchronized with the advent to power 
iti England uf the mml jiowcrful Liberal and Radical 
government that had ever been succffisftll at the polls. 
'Hijs event was destined to have profound and far-reaching 
effects upon the whole problem of Britbh rule in India. 
It seemed indeed the irony of fate that h Immediately after 
Lord Cnr^on, by indomitable labour, had renovated and 
strengthened the machinery of Indian administration, a 
party should succeed to power which was more concerned to 
apply conceptions of popular and constitutional government 
to our Eastern Empire than in pursue drastic reforming 
methods though the agency of an enlightened bureaucracy— 
a puny which believed in freedom rather than in discipline?, 

, 1,1 autonomy rather than efficiency, The new Secretary of 
Slute r Mr John Morley, win a man ul strong personality, 
who, though he seemed Ut the 'ImjutieiU idi.uli.hts 1 of Ids 
party to be unduly ready So compromise the hitherto 
un.‘j uk|M^- ied orthodoxy uF hi.i liberalism, wad determined 
to make his office a reality and tu introduce constitutional 
refrJims in India. Some farmer Secretaries uf Statu niiglH 
have been regarded merely as necessary link* lietwccn the 
Cabinet and die Viceroys* Such was not Mr, Morley's 
conception of hhj pasitu m, and, even if he did not ga so far 
a* to regard the Governor-General as hts 'agent 1 (though 
iliut designation wa^ once employed fay {pi under-secretary Ji 
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vet lit undoubtedly demanded a larger and more direi t 
sluire in the jidjministrutjorb than funner Strrrfifies of Stilt 
liad been wont [n claim. It is indeed inevitable that the 
vieeroyiilty of Lord Min to and Mr. Motley's role at the 
India Office should be dowdy associated. They were 
appointed within a few weeks of one another. Urd Morley 
of ftkdcburn (lie had been elevated to the peerage in 190S) 
resigned in October nno and Lord Minto left India .1 
month later. Both fkrreUry of Stale and Viceroy in their 
coupe nd tun depended less than incut of their predecessors 
on the expert guidance and accumulated experience of their 
permanent officials, and. without prejudging the question of 
gain or 1 ms to the country, it is certainly true that the 
famous Motley-Mintn reform* 'were in the main live out 
come of an exchange of views between two statesmen whose 
knowledge oflndiu was obviously limited 

The time and manner of Lord Clinton’s departure left 
suite troublesome questions for his successors, and Lord 
Minto had embarrassments of his own to face arising from 
the fact that, 1 hough be liad been sent to India by a 
Unionist government to support laird Kitchener, he was 
called upon to work with a Liberal ministry, the sympathies 
of whose supporters, though against Lord Cunon in regard 
to the partition of Bengal, hud been entirely with him iti 
his disagreement with the Commander-in-' fiief- The same 
question for a different reason had its difficulties for the 
Secretary of State. The English puitj system which 
suddenly transforms a free lance of opposition into a re- 
sponsible minister of the Crown often piny* strange tricks 
with men's endeavours in maintain political consistency, 
Mr- Morley had apparently burnt hi* boats in regard to the 


* Sir Valentine Cbfwl fa 7it Timti . S« *b° Mr. Lwai *nser ir 
the £j£»b**t» A"flrfns for January lyrf : * Lord Murky. . «!»UWi 
hk virtue* uii> im*e Men, mu e=rtxtnlf llw num mtocfniic »s4 ikt 
leul cmatitutvnnal SeereHrj nTStiitf wtr in Wtulcki! L 
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Curzon- Kitchener controversy by a declawrioti to hia run 
stilitcvu^ just. IjefoTe be accept cd the sealh of office. * Lord 
l ‘urzon \ he said, Vhas been chased out of power by the 
military. find thE Secretary of Stale l, Mr. Brodrick) has 
sanctioned that operation. If there K one principle more 
than another that has been accepted in this country since 
the day when Charles I lost his. head r It is thk: that the 
civil power sltail be supreme over the military power. I hat 
is what you will find at the India Office: that they have 
henn guilty of this great dereliction, this great departure 
from those standard maxims uf public administration which 
Imd been practically tul! its these island:’ evei since iht; 
drys of the Civ it War.' The stilt lingering echoes of these 
re-Houndioji periods did not make the position any the casien 
and Mi. Morle^s opponents waited wiLh some natural 
curiosity and a certain cynical amusement to sec haw he 
would meet the situation. Strict logic should have led him 
to reverse the decision of his predecessor, but that would 
undoubtedly have meant the rerignjttkm both of the Viceroy 
and the Consniander-in-Chief—a contingency that the tiew 
Cabinet could hardly have faced. Mr. Mdrtey therefutc 
decided with what grace he could muster la accept the 
faitcaompli and not to reopen the question ‘at the ru*k af 
an indefinite prolongation of fruitless and injurious con¬ 
troversyfhe Commuiufcr in-Chid 1 henceforward became 
an ordinary member at council .md the army department 
wu* placed in hb charge* 'five military supply department 
was created and was presided over by another rnctubur at 
council, but it proved an arrangement* in Lord Motley t 
words, ‘good neither for admsnistniiiun nor for economy ■" 
It was abolished in 1907, having tailitr expensively fulfilled 
its real, though urtavowed* function of saving illustrious 
faces. In the end, therefore, Lord Kitcheners view pre¬ 
vailed, but twelve yews litter, in tragic Circumstances anil at 
a terrible crisis, Laid Curcon's petition in the controversy 
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was completely vindicated, In the intervening lime the 
control of the gavommeni oflmib over military policy hud 
seriously weakened, "1 lit concentration of executive and 
adimnisitative power in the hands of one overworked 
Commander in-Chief resulted m the breakdown of the 
transport and of the medical service in MusopoLmya during: 
ihe great war. The commission of inquiry that foil owed 
lassed a scathing oondemnaduu on the Kitchener system 
and declared that it wits impossible far the duties of 
Comtoaiuter-m-Chitf and military member to be adequately 
performed by any one man in rime: of war. 

Mr. Murky also declined to imfl» the Pajlitiim of 
Bengal He declared his opinion that the policy of hia 
p"redeccs50rs had been mistaken in its methods, but added 
that it was a titled matter as far as he was concerned. 
The agitation* however, si ill continued, and led to an inci¬ 
dent which brought much criticism and embankment 
upon the Indian government. An objectionable feature of 
the movement had been the participation of Iknguli school¬ 
boys in political meeting**, often with the connivance of 
their teachers. SirJ. Bampfylde Hiller, the first Liciilciianl- 
Govemor of Eastern Bengal and Asiam, addressed a circular 
to the educational department deprecating the. practice, and 
threatening that the government would witbdtaw pecuniary 
aid from the schools where it was eoemtettefteed, and would 
Tccomtueiid the Calcutta University to disaffiliate them. 
Two school b in the Patna district disregarded these orders, 
and sheltered the ringleader* HWUrng their bclioim* Sir 
j. BatTJpfylde Fuller applied to the Calcutta University to 
eltbaffiliate the schools concerned* but was* requested by the 
government of India to withdraw his application on the 
ground that it would result in an acrimonious debate in 
the senate of the university, which, in the excited condition 
of public feeling, would be highly undesirable. The 
lieutenant Governor thereupon tendered bis resignation. 
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unless the Indian government should reconsider their 
request* zitid his resignation was accepted, I he incident 
vn-s naturally regarded as a triumph for the "ppunent* rtf 
Ihe Partition, and Lord Cnrzom in the House of l ords, 
declared that Fuller * was sacrificed in the mistaken belief 
that it would pacify the agitators \ The reply of the Indian 
government was that they could not submit tn the dictation 
of one of their own officials, but this hardly answered the 
charge that they were prepared to allow the schools to defy 
the Lieutcnimt-Goiernor, and Sir J. Bampfyldc I'uller had 
many to sympathise with him* 

In the foreign policy of the new Liberal government one 
of the most noteworthy achievements was the threefold con¬ 
vention between Great Britain and Russia concluded m 
190 71, relating t o Tibet, Afghanistan, and Persia, winch titled 
by peaceful diplomacy three long outstanding questions of 
Asian politico In reviewing the external relation* of India 
tinder Lord Min to'* govenmsent it will perhaps be most 
convenient if* bearing thia central fact in mind, we consider 
separately our relations with each of (he three countries 
concerned* showing in due coura bow the agreement with 
Russia affected them. 

Mr. Morky and Lord Mtnto look tip the threads of the 
Tibetan question where their predecessors had dropped 
them. It was still requisite to gain the formal assent of 
China ms suzerain of Tibet to the I reoty of Lhasa of 1904* 
The original intention was that she should ^ign a mere 
* adhesion agreement \ but this developed into a convention, 
concluded at Pekin in April igofi, which, besides confirming 
the Treaty of Lhasa, contained two other claused By the 
first, Great Britain bound herself neither to anne* the 
country nor to interfere in its interned adifiimitmtioti; by 
the second, China engaged to impose like r^trictkms nn all 
other foreign powers. The second clause though verbal l> 
a concession to Groat Britain, was actually quite as tnticb 
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in the advantage of die Chinese as to ourselves, and 
certainly gare some colour to the contention of those who 
averted that China sc-Liiiud all The advantages of mir inter 
ference in Tibetan affisiw. Throughout the whole eautsc 
of the negotiation! the Indian government anximis to 
secure That fruim they could of Lord Curaon's pulley, tried 
to insist oti the ifistmmn vorfvi of ilie Trenly of Lhasa. 
The Secretary of State H on the other hand, was determined, 
and rightly, to withdraw from the whole entanglement as 
soon as possible, and in the end he prevailed He there¬ 
fore conceded the point, against the earnest representation 
□rstmla, that the Chinee should |my the indemnity instead 
uf the Tibetans, and should do so in three instalmimls 
instead of twenty-five- In i9 oS the Chinese government 
asked that, the indemnity being paid, w.: should evamuL 
the Chutnbi valley, according tn onr promise, Again* this 
the Indian government protested on the gmund that the 
Tibetans had not faithfully airritsl out iheir part of the 
Treaty in respect lo the ratrtblkhment of tmdc marts* and 
that hy a withdrawal we were giving up the only guarantee 
we had for the fulfilment of the Treaty. But the Secretary 
of State-, bclkving that for reasons of policy and expediency 
it was desirable that our occupation of the valley should 
terminate at once* disregarded the protest, and our troops 
were withdrawn in Fcbnwy 19^8 ln the meantime the 
convention between Great Britain and Husain nf August 
tuqj had doubly barred the gat us of Tibet ugainsl any 
further intrusion on the jiart of Europe‘aim. Both \' n \wtiw 
agreed to respect the integrity of Tibetan tcrriti.ry, to 
abstain tmtn any intervention in its intertill adniinritnliion, 
to treat with the government only through the Chinch and 
tu send no emissaries to Lhasa. In fact. Great Britain and 
Russia by this convention mutually agreed ujxan a self- 
denying ordinance fat regard to Tibet. Two results, unex¬ 
pected but perhaps inevitable, Mewed. The Dalai Lama 
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, u eventually deposed, and the whole control at the 
country passed into the Jiiinds oF the Chinese Residents, 
who displayed a decidedly anti-British ban. In July 
ibe DaM Lama was Bummoncd la Fifcta* t]l£re 

made so acutely to fed his inferiority that in 1910, after his 
return to Tibet, he appealed for help tu die Llritiah govern¬ 
ment against the advance of Chinese troops on Lhasa. In 
February of thal year be ilet] eince more from Ins capital ami 
crossed the Italian frontier to Darjeeling. The "heel had come 
full circle, and the traditional exr-lusivenessuf the'I ibetan was 
Utterly broken down. The Ta*hi L*ma had already crossed 
the Indian frontier in 1905-6 and treen received in audience 
tjy the Prince or Wales and the Viceroy, and now the I Jafai 
Lama himself, who hud fled with honor from Lhasa in k.uJ i 
tl,iit his eyes might not even rest upon EuroiteanH. v istlcd 
the capital of British India and foul an interview with l ord 
Min to. There he asked, but of course asked In vain, for 
help against the Chinese government, which in February 
had formally deposed him by an imperial decree. We were 
precluded now by our own action from giving him any aid, 
even had we desired to do so, and we could do nothing 
except address a mild and ineffective protest to tht f iiinesc 
government, A new Dalai Lanin was in due course round 
who was under the complete control of the Chinese 
1 Residents. 

Mr. Motley's pul try in regard to I' i bet may be said in 
have skilfully settled a difficult question and to have di» 
entangled us from a position that was foil of danger. 
Opponents held that it amounted to a surrender of the aims 
of Lord Cur/on's policy. But after all the main moliic 
underlying Younghushand’s expedition was in prevent tin, 
penetration of Tibet bv Russian mrtuenc*. and ihat end 
was secured by the convention of 1907. The pity is that 
the Russian and British governments could not have worked 
out such a solution in 1905. The whole trouble and 
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txpciue 1.1 1 the expedition would then have been Kivfitj, 
Tibetan lives would not have lwen needlessly sacrificed ai 
Guru, the Dalai Lama need nut have been deposed* nor 
Tibet have passed tinder die despotic sway of China. 

The Anglo-Rtttsian Convenlion of 1907? J» tur tus it 
aJTbcluit Afglmidsaan* did little more than cognize the 
rrtj/ji'j gwe, Great Britain disclaimed any intention of alter¬ 
ing the |iolitic~ 4 i-t position ihere, and Russia, definitely 
acknowledging that Afghanistan lay outside her sphere of 
influence, agreed to act in all political relations with the; 
Amir only through the British gover nniFn tj and to send 
no agents into the country. Equal commercial privileges 
wen to l>e enjoyed both by Britbli and Russian trailers, 
[■"rocrj regard to the fetlitigs of our oily it wa* stipulated that 
these arrangements wtte not to come mm force till Great 
Britain was able to notify to Rwhsw the Amirs assent to 
them. As a matter of fact, in spite of this precaution, 
Hahi bulla was affronted at this agreement between the two 
countries in regard 10 bis dominions* and refused to give 
the comenlkm his formal approval 1 his was the more to 
be regTutled because he had paid a visit to England in the 
earlier part uf the year, and seemed largely to have laid 
aside his former resentment again*;! the British. 

The convention in regard to PetsSa was more important 
1 bin lit the case of either Tibet or Afghanistan. It quite 
posaiiily prevented a disastrous war t»etw©*i England and 
Russia, and deserve to Ik: ranked as one of the most 
notable diplomatic triumphs of the time. The dkintegr..- 
tioTi of the Persian empire referred to in Chapter Sill was 
proceeding njpee* During the period 1905-10 the condition 
of the country W*/J rapidly lapsing into dwt Persia's | 
deplorable stale was only intensified by the fuel that western 
ideas of constitutional rani and popular government were 
germinating among her people, for the new wine of demo¬ 
cracy proved too powerful a solvent for the old bottles of 
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eastern autocracy. It was. therefore, a wise provision that 
inspired Great H drain and Russia to lay down certain 
definite rules dreuinscribing their position in regard to 
Persian territory, and defining their attitude towards the 
perilous situation created there. 

Hie convention, though binding both Russia and Great 
ilritain to respect the integrity and ywililical independence of 
Persia, demarcated a Russian sphere of influence in northern 
Persia anti a British sphere of influence in the south-eastern 
provinces. Each country agreed in regard to the Ollier's 
sphere ■ not to seek for herself or her own subjects or those 
of any other country any political or commercial concessions 
such as railway, banking, telegraph, roads, transport, or insur¬ 
anceor to oppose the acquisition of such concessions by 
[he other party to the agreement. The Russian sphere was 
bounded to the south by a line passing through Kasr i Shirin, 
Isfahan, V cad, and Kakhk.the British by a northern boundary 
.uniting from Hander Abbas through Kerman to Birjani 
It was announced Ivy Sir lid ward Grey, the Foreign Secretary, 
that the Rersian Gulf lay outside the scope of the convention, 
but that Rum, ia had slatwl during the negotiations that she 
did not deny the special interests of Great Britain in the 
Gulf. 

Thu convention was subjected to criticism, less for the 
general principle involved, though it is true that 1 there i^ 
-i im,'tiling amazingly cynical in the spirit in which western 
powers dispose i.r the heritage of other races V 03 for * ,u ‘ 
details of the bargain, One party declared that the Russian 
sphere of influence was too iuige and the British sphere too 
Hinall, but as slated in Chapter XIII Russian penetration of 
northern Persia had proceeded very far, and there is no 
doubt that in this respect British statesmen, in the words o 
Sir J. I). Rees, 1 had nut much given away advantages as 
accepted a position that had grown up*. The real justifies- 
i I-tiwl Frurr, Ituti J uwitf Cunm mi After, p, uS. 
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licm for this fine piece of statesmanship is that it averted 
any serious trouble between Russia aiid Great Britain 
between the years igo? and rgro ^hen Persia was \n the 
thrifts of revolution and aflame with disorder a situation 
uflhrding imuimurahle opportunities for either side to inter¬ 
vene Iliad there been no previous understanding. 

In internal matters the agitation against the Partition of 
lieogfd developed into a general political ferment throughout 
Indiu, Indian unrest may, perhaps be best ehantelefized in 
the Secretary of Stale's own words. 1L d deeper mumeiit * 
he wrote* 1 loomed the vision of ^ wave of political unrest 
from Y-urious caused, partly superficial, partly fundaftientab 
slowly sweeping over India, Revolutionary voices, some 
moderate, others extreme, grew articulate and shrill, and 
claim* or aspirations for tiding the nhure of peoples in 
their own government tuuk more organised shape* , - * 
Mechanical facility uf communication between West and 
East improved almost from day to day, and made the trans¬ 
mission of sympathetic political currents more and more 
direct. 1 This movement is the most momentous event of 
our time In Indian History, ft is almost imarble to 
mie iLs Importance or the influBKC il -Ls exerting on 
the whole problem oi our positron in the East, A brief 
analysis of the causes that produced it is, therefore, necessary 
The movement wm port of u Heater one, Thu cofUilKUt 
of Ahui was beginning in the world both of poitUcs und of 
thought to rise from its old-world lethargy and frn: itself 
from the domination of European japan laid defeated 
the mighty armies of Russia. *The rc^rlidiirions of that 
victor} 1 \ sftid Lard Cnrton, “have gone like a thundetclap 
through the whispering galleries of the liast . U esu.m 
nations found both ibetr material and spiritual weapons 
deftly turned agaimt them, for the East, even in revolt, was 
imitative, and just as Japan vanquished Russia by modem 
i Lord Moiky* \uL il, p. H<> 
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weapons of precision so in Persia^ Indior and Onit a the 
reform party modelled themselves on the most approved 
pattern of Western Libera linm, and derived then political 
armament from the political philosophy and literature of 
Etirape. 

CaLises more particularly connected with India were first 
of All the high hopes excited by the advent to power oi a 
great Rad teat majority at Westminster, many members of 
which were known tn sympathise with the Indian 1 l"ro- 
gressivc ’ party. Secondly, there was the rapidly growing 
influence of the Indian National Congress and the gradtifd 
drawing together, at any rate in open political alliance, of 
the Hindu and Muhammadan leaders, alt hough originally 
the Muhammadans had opposed the movement., and ns lately 
ns tS^9 their thief ruprcsattttJves, under the presidency of 
Sir Amir Hasson, declared that the congress policy impeded 
the true political and moral progress uf the country. Thirdly, 
there was. no doubt a certain revolt against the vigorous 
efficient autocratic rule of Lord Curzon, which, rightly or 
wrongly, the Nationalisi leaders considered to be reactionary 
in many of its aspects. 

Like most progressive parties the Indian re formers con- 
tuned a moderate and an extremist section. Men like the 
late R. C- Doit, the late Mr. GokhaJe, and Sir Satyendra 
Sinbl maintained with moderation and great ability views 
which though advanced were inherently reasonable and 
logical. Bui the extremists by a revaluttonuy propaganda 
and inflammatory speeches embarked on a campaign which 
soon led to outrages and political assassinations. In April 
dangerous riots occurred nt Lahore and Rawal Pindlj The 
position became so threatening ihal the government were 
compelled in the following month to issue an ordinance 
(later embodied in an Act) empowering local gownmenta 
to # proclaim 1 certain districts with the result that 110 public 
meetings could be held in them without seven days’ notice 
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being first given la the authorities, nnd n:i depart offenders 
under a Regulation of (Btfl. At the National 1 ongrtH in 
Detemlier, bdd at Surat, the mo.h;rates nmi the extremists 
joined issue in a contest between two candidates mr she 
rhiinnamhlp, tlit nominee of die latter being a mail who 
had lately been deported for his share in rive Punjab riots. 
The contest ended in a fret! fighi and was adjourned nut 
., ist, but the moderate party immediately afterwards issued a 
manifesto that their goal was the attainment by constitutional 
and lawful means oi (he same [wisition fur India m (he 
empire as that of Canada and the other self-governing 
colonies. Unfoitunatcly in the neat jar.tU° 3 - ‘beseditious 
agitation continued and was accompanied by murderous 
attacks upon Europeans and others. On the onKst rtpre- 
tfnUffftwtt nf the Indian government, and much against his 
wilt, the Secret ary nf State was obliged to H.mctmn special 
legislation to meet the campaign of violence, I *« Acts were 
passed making it a felony to manufacture ui posses ex¬ 
plosives or to incite to tnurdet in the press, ami later the 
Legislative Council sanctioned in a single Kitting without 
opposition an Act conferring ti|wn tiro courts summary 
jurisdiction in cases of seditious viofencc- 

Nothing could well have been more inopportune than tbu 
outburst of [ioli.tic.tl crime. la>rd Moricy and Lord Miitlo 
were honestly desirous of taking some decided sle[A in the 
direction of liberaliring Indian institutions though the muni- 
fcstu even of the moderate party was rqj.infcd by diem us 
embodying a distant ideal at present ip.iic otmiainable. 
They had already liegun n1 formulate reforms. 1 lie question 
was whether thev were now to withhold their hand m view 
nf what had occurred. They decided not lo flinch m the 
coome they hud marked out Lord Motley bchered that 
the best way to draw the teeth of the extremists was to win 
live support of the moderate party by granting a real measure 
of reform. At the same time it was impossible to tolerate 
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jirutfrhy t an dp therefore, tin- Indian government iislsipkd Lbal 
1 blended policy of repression and cunccsriort 1 lo which it 
was easier tn object than to suggest llu alternative The 
repression was certainty not c^ces^ivc ; indeed a high 
authority has declared that ‘many innocent victims paid 
with their Kwft for the estnionJinary siipineness displayed in 
ihuse fijrb-t disastrous; two years of Lord Minto's administra¬ 
tion \ l The Secretary of State and die Viceroy Buffered the 
usual f&tc of state-men win* adopt a taotlonito course,, in 
In lng , it j licked from ii[sprjssLe sides as both revolutionary and 
reactionary. They perievered^ however, with their policy, 
and so it came about that this year—so darkened by con¬ 
spiracies and ftsssusumUorts— witnessed at its close both the 
message of King Edward VII to the princes and peoples o! 
India on the fiftieth anniversary r of the assumption ol 
government by the Grown, and the unfolding by Lord Morley 
in the House of Lords of plans intended to be the first step 
in the realization of the promised reforms. The message of 
November 4 begun with a proud yet not unjustified claim 
for the recogniLLon of Great liriIain’s services to India. 

* Haifa century is but a brief span in your long anual-% yet 
tbtt half century that ends to-day will stand amd the floods 
□f your historic agds p a far shining landmark- The procla- 
imuioti fjf the direct supremacy t*f the Crown sealed the 
unity of Indian grivomtuent and opened a new- era, Tht 
journey was arduous and the advance may have sometimes 
suemed slow : but the incor|^mtion of many strangely 
diversified communities, and of some three hundred miJ]mn& 
of the human race, under British guidance and control has 
proceeded steadfastly and without [i-ause* We survey our 
labours of the past hall century with clear gaze and good 
conscience/ A£ut an enumeration of the benefits of British 
mlc the message proceeded to a promise of further cupAli- 
muoiuil development. 1 From the find, the principle of 
1 fm&a# t-HrrHi Lj Sir VakatincCbirch l 3 l0 r P- ¥'■ 
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representative institution* began to be gradually introduced, 
and tht: lime has come when^ in the judgement of my 
Viceroy and IJoverTiar-Cijnera] and others of my coiinwrilon, 
that principle may be prudently extended, 1 The Indian I- 
Councils Act which was a further development of LaidCtos^a 
Act of TtZyi (see Chap* XI* p. 49 & ) in February 

1909. It provided for an increase in the numbers of the 
vice-regal and provincial legislative ContieiK Ihc Rxecu- 
tivc Councils of Madras and Bombay were also to be 
enlarged and such councils were to be cslnhlifihcd in 
provinces ruled by Lieuteoanl-txaverours, In the eotiitilu- 
tiijii of the Legislative Councils the principle of election Wifi 
to he introduced side by side with that of ttoniination. [ he 
Act was mainly t>erniifl£ive in fortn, for almost everything 
tie pend 1 d on the actual KllJ - and Regulations which hud 
still to be drawn up, and it 3 m been nthcr appositely 
described 35 * little more than a blank cheque drawn in 
favour of the Secretary of Stale, leaving in his hands the 
ultimate shape of the rules and regulations on which every¬ 
thing depended V 

Unfortunately the Act had no effect as a check upon the 
anarchists. In February the Public Prosecutor of Bengal 
was shot dead by a Bengali student. In July Sir Currott 
Wytlic was assassinated by a Punjabi at the Imperial 
Institute in Londons and in 3 December Jackson, a Bombay 
civilian* was murdered by a young Marathi Brahmin In an 
Indian theatre, while in the preceding month an attempt, 
fortunately unsuccessful, war. made on the life of the 
Viceroy at Ah ma da bad. 

The Rules and Regulations defining the operation of the 
Act were published in November. They were too long 
and intricate to admit of an cushy intelligible ittmmuy. 
The most elaborate arrangement! were made for the re¬ 
presentation in the legislative councils of various classes 
1 The Anaaikl Resist, ijej 
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*- and minorities, for instance, aF Muhammadan*, landowners, 
the itii ami jul -j industries, ,lnd Indian -commerce. The 
Imperial Legislative Council was, increased from twenty-one 
members to a maximum of sisty ;. the other legislative 
courted* Seeing generally rather more than doubled. In 
Madras and Bombay the members of the executive councils 
were increased in number from two to four. The Secretary 
of State supplemented these reforms by the striking innova¬ 
tion of appointghg; an Indian member lu the Vicarays 
Executive Cuimcih other Indians to the Executive CuuneiL 
of Bombay and Madms, uml two to ike Council as the India 
Office. 1'hough in this way a great and notable advance 
was made, especially in the fact that an Indian sitting In 
the Viceroy's Cabinet was necessarily admitted lo the mosL 
secret conn ids of the government—a step in advance 
which wiLv deprecated even by such suit wart Liberals as 
Lord Elgin and Lord Ripon—yet the Morley-Minio re¬ 
forms failed lo satisfy the National Congress I’ariy, who 
had hoped that the whole of India would be divided Into 
large popular cotmituenries. They criticized especially the 
principle of class representation on ihe ground that il 
created a distinction between the different classes of the 
comm unity and made the fusion of their interests impossible 
It is true that lo satisfy these aims 3 md ai no time been the 
intention of the authors of the Act, 1 If I were attempting \ 
said Lord Motley in the House of Lords, 1 to set wp a 
parliamentary system in India, or, if it could be said dial 
this chapter of reforms led directly or indirectly to the 
establish men t of a parliamentary system in India, I for one 
would have nothing lt> do with it T . * If my existence, 
either officially or corporeally, were lo be prolonged twenty 
times Jonger than either is likely to be, a parliamentary 
system in India is not at all she goal to which I would for 
a moment aspire 1 * 

Yet the fife of the rtpme based upon the Act of igoy has 
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bden bus a decade, and it is flow tinder criticisns iwid 
revision- The Moifey-Minio constitutinn turned out lo be 
nfter all only A half-way home. The Motnugii -Chelmsford 
Report of July 191R condemned it ns inadequate, 1 Natfow 
franchises and indirect elections failed ta entuud^c in 
members a sense of responsibility lo (ht people generally, 
and made it imp' Ksible, except in special constitueticies, 
for ikoae who had votes io use them with perception and 
effect * „ . while govern merits found tlsmttsetvea far more 
exposed to questions and critkkra than hitherto, questions 
and crilieisiai wen: uninformed by a real sense of respmsi- 
biEity, such as comes from die prospect of having m assume 
odiue in turn, 1 The general resulL wan iliat * Patliamentiiry 
usages Slave been initiated and adopted in the councils up 
tu the point where they cause die nm^imum nt friction, 
but short of that at which by having a real >j net ion behind 
than they begin to da good 1 . These vfetta did nut go 
unchallenged* and many considered. that the MonUgm 
Chelmsford Report was misleading both in its estimate of 
what the Morley-Minto reforms had achieved and in its 
disbelief in their future, 13 ul there can be no clearer 
evidence of the rapidly accelerated pace of the Indian con- 
sthimonal movement in our time than she fact that reforms, 
which in 1509 seemed even to many Indian politiriarut to 
exceed their utinoat tap^erathyns, ten years later were 
regarded as merely a transitory and baiting step on the 
path of progress. 


CHAPTER XVII 


TILE COROtfATlQJt UtfSHAJI. THE MOMTAdU- 
CHELMSFOBP REPORT 

Lor ii Mints was succeeded Ivy -Sir Charles Harding^ 
Permanent U nder-Secretary for Foreign Afliiirs, who, on his 
elevation to the peerage, look the title of Lord Hardin^c nf 
PenshursL In his period of office still further changes took 
place in the political state of Tibet owing to she outbreak of 
the revolution In Chirm. In 1911 the Chinese garrison* 
deprived oF all pay tind supplies From Pekin, mutinied, 
plundered chi? treasury in Lhu-a, and were finally aqieiled 
by the Tibetan*. 'Ilie Dabs Lama seized the opportunity 
to irEEim to his re pita l after two years of exile. He 
entered into an understanding with the Chinee Resident 
that the latter should continue to reside in Lhasa, attended 
only by a bodyguard for bis personal protection* and that 
he should no longer dokn power over the general admink 
■ tration. Upm this a fresh decree was issued at Pekin 
restoring to the Lama nil bis old powers and privileges. In 
ir)t- there were constant rumours that China was making 
preparations to reconquer ihe country. The British govern¬ 
ment made it clear to the Chinese authorities that, though 
they were willing to acknowledge the suzerainty of China 
over Tiber, they would strongly oppose the reduction of the 
country to the position of a mere province of the Chinese 
empire. A settlement of the question was made in mjij 
and njrj by a conference of Tibetan nnd Chinese delegates 
at .Simla and Delhi, tinder the presidency of the Foreign 
Secretary to tbe government of India. The strange story 
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of our dealings with Tibet and its nih:r ends wilt the offisr 
of the Dalai Uma id send ns anaisUnce in the Great War 
of 1914. 

In I.nrd Harding*^ vicemyalty u ddicate and difficult 
question of imperial politics came to the forefront* namely 
ill* altitude nf the self-governing Colonies, mid eipedolly 
South AfHc^ towards Tndian immigration. Asiatics wcte 
not welcomed in South Africa, and in 19TJ the Union 
government parsed a kw [inuring the facilities tor immigra- 
linn, rind prohibiting them from trading, farming:, or holding 
real property in the Orange Free Stale- The ftet naturally 
reused the steepest indignation in India ; * the people*, says 
Sir Charles Roe, 1 could not understand why the civil and 
political right 1 ! enjoyed by ibeiti so Mill}' in India and in 
England should he denied to them in other part* nf the 
empire, or why the government they had been accustomed 
to regard us all-power fill should tolerate a polity so opposed 
to its own principles. They could hardly be expected lo 
realise bow delicate and difficult is the task of interfering 
even by suggestion in the action of the scSf-goveming 
colonies. 11 In South Africa the Indian coolies adnpted 
~a policy of passive resistance- About *i 5 M under the 
leadership of Me, Gandhi mashed into the Tranavul from 
Natal tn oAgert their right to go from one province to 
another. Gandhi and other leader were arrested. Strikes 
occurred in various parts of the country accompanied by 
some loss of life in collision with the military* Lord 
Hardmge won great popularity for the Indian government, 
but added something to the embarrassment of the Imperial 
Cabinet, hy a strong speech at Madras in critielara of the 
Souih African Ministry. He protested against the position 
of Indiana in South Africa, showed his sympathy for th«- 
pa^sive rest stance movement and censured the Immigration 
Act as 1 invidious and unjust * He declared that the Union 
i Annual iRrgUUr. 
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Government of South Africa could only justify itself in the 
eyes of the world by appointing a Committee of Inquiry and 
allowing Indians to Like part in it. Constitutional purists 
painted ant with some force that the tniperLaJ govern men! 
was. properly the only channel of communication between 
the different government!! of the Empire but the speech, 
not withstand Eng much criticism, produced the desired effect. 
The South African government In the end appointed a com¬ 
mission, th*- Indian leaders were released from prison to 
prepare their case, and though at first they were rn--lined 
to boycott the commission, they ultimately appeared before 
It An Act was parsed, which, though it did not entirely 
satisfy Indian aspirations, was pronounced by Mr. Gandhi 
to he the Magna Carta of Indian liberty in South Africa. 

South Africa at least admitted Asiatics under restrictions 
however hard, Canada and 3 Irtish Columbia, declined lo 
receive them at all. Certain Indian leaders, as a kind at 
concrete palest, cluirtcred thu steamship Mam 

to convey three hundred Indians, mostly Sikhs, to Van¬ 
couver. They- were not allowed to enrer the colony and 
were obliged after some trouble to return to Calcutta* where 
there was an unfortunate collision with the police on their 
disembarkation* 

In May 1910 King George V t on the death of Edward VII, 
had succeeded to the throne of Great Britain. The Coro¬ 
nation iti \\ i;-5tminster Abbey took place on June ja. The 
King had determined on the advice of liuT imnUters to 
create an entirely new precedent by proceeding himself 
with the Queen to India ai the close of the )w f in order 
lu preside at a great Coro nation T terbar, and receive in 
per^cm ihe bnni^c both of the great officials of State and 
the protected Princes uf the Indian Empire. In the absence 
of Hi* Majesty four 1 Counsellor! of Sinie ' were appointed 
to transact [he formal business of the throne, namely Prince 
Arthur of Connaught* the Archbishop of Canterbury, ihc 
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Lord Clmncfilkir, and the I*ord President of the Council* 
who happened at that time to be Lurd Motley uf Filarkbuits. 
AIL matters of high importance were communicated to ihe 
King doily by telegraph. As the Kang's mite included the 
Marque ss of Crewt* the Secretory of Stole fur Indio* the 
extraordinary speclack was presented of the King-Emperor, 
the head or the India Offkzc, and the occupant of the vice 
regal thrnne being all on Indian soil together. The grand 
Durbar sm held at Delhi on December is l«fort a vast 
assembly of about So,coa people Certain imperial boons 
were iinnoLinccd including grants uf land* a rmiuttfa extra pay 
fur soldiers an A snbwdinalt? civil servants the allotment uf 
fifty lacs of rupees for the education of the people* and the 
declaration of the eligibility of Indians for the Victoria 
Cross. Then followed die announcement of change* of far 
greater magnitude, die secret of which had been extra 
ordinarily well kept. These were the transference of the 
capita I uf India from Calcutta to Ddhi, the creation of 
a tkjvcvnar^n-ConncLI for Bengal —a change associated 
with the reunion of Eastern Bengal with the old province* 
the creation of a new Ueutenant-Govemorihip of Bihar, 
Orissa, and Choift Nogjmr, and the reduction of Assam 
onoe more to ll OiieFCwmmissionership* These changes 
were striking and dramatic, The trinife r of the capsul had 
Ua doubt many theoretical and logical tdfRRll^ii it was 
defends! 3?y the govmosnt on the ground that the con 
BolidaUcin m British mle in India and the development of 
the railway system made it no longer necessary for the scut, 
of government to be upon the sca-lioard. The Viceroy 
henceforward would be increasingly concerned with matters 
of purely imperial interest, and the subordinate provincial 
goverimrahijcs would bccuine more autonomous in their 
kdmm^tration, Udhi from m central position, and its his- 
tori cal associations was obviously the Hesl htted city in India j 
for the capital of a quM-fcderaJ ernpirt The reunion of 
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Ikngal was srid to be * not si reversal nf the partition but 
a tearrangemtiH after experience' — a stutotnem hardly 
consistent with the facte. The appointment of a Governor 
»F Bengal, ti'i wc have teen, had long been n favourite 
notion with the advanced Indian potty. 

These political experiments were naturally submitted la 
criticism, and first of all the method of initialing them was 
called in question, Tile changes were ultimately Eo be 
enacted hy Act of Parliament, hut a_s their announcement 
had been put in the mouth of the King-Emperor &peakiflg 
ftr tnfktdm from his Indian throne, it was impossible for 
Parliament 10 go buck upon them without fatally damaging 
the prestige of the Crown. The widely- held view thac they 
should have been first submitted to Parliament was nut 
uunr-o-sjjnablc. If such momentous reforms could be carried 
by the executive on Its own authority, it would I*: difficult 
to imagine any drCLJmsUiruxH in which I he legislature would 
have- to be consulted- That ihi- enhancement of the 
Prerogative was the work of a Liberal government, normally 
□uj^Mjsird ro be jealous of any encroachment on Piirliu 
mentajy privileges* only added Eo the euibarra^menl both 
of their supporters who were expected to acquire. and their 
u[>jHmCnis who would gladly have demurred. Economists 
objected to the cost of transforming Delhi into a capital 
adequate to the rather tiling needs of the imperial govmr- 
tuuntr ITie expetidiLLire was origu tally forecasted as 
£4,000,000, buE revised estimates revealed the fact that the 
sum would probably amount to half as much again. To 
dethrone a great capital city is an invidious task. Round 
Calcutta had gathered all ihe most hallowed traditions of 
British India since the days iff Jab Chvrjfock, und out 
natiuiml prejudices arc little in sympathy with such dramatic 
strokes of constjtutLanul cXj^ritmint r It was held by many 
that the trouble aruLised by the Partition had subsided, that 
It was a grave error to reopen the quest ion, and finally tbtf 
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the govecnnitmt bid made si cwwerakn to the flgftntott^- 
u) ways a doubtful policy—and what wa> worse,luid gone out of 
their way tin do when such a step was in no sense necessary P 

Thu outbreak of the European war iti August ry 14 re¬ 
vealed a deep and splendid loyalty h> the British empire on 
Lite part of the princes anil peoples of India, and although 
in the preceding yaity during the Balkan war, the Moiten 
leaders had declared that Great Britain was committing a 
serious blunder in leaving Turkey to her hue, then loyalty 
iiy their suzerain did nut quail even when Germany dragged 
the Porte into her alliance. Indian troop* fought side by 
Ju with those of the sd^govermng colonies on the battle- 
fid d§ of France, Flanders* Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, and 
Mesopotamia* To the events of that world-wide conflkI we 
cannot rder here. They are too recent, aid too inin b 
obscured by eotitmversy t™ lie the Fit subject; of historical 
treatment- can otily briefly chronicle wane of the , 

political results which followed front the war, and indicate in 
untEine the tremendous changes that are impending over the 
whole constitution of our Eastern empire The supreme 
issues involved In the struggle dwarfed many questions that 
Imd aroused implacable ptssiotB in the past. On® sub¬ 
ordinate result of the war was the removal of lht old Indian 
grievance (so often referred to in these ppge&J of the cotton 
duties, because, owing to the eiigenries of war finance, th- 
import ilubei on rutton good* were raised to the general 
level of seven and a half per cent- ad twfortm, without any 
enhancement of the riiunLervailing duty on the product nf 
Indian inilU Protests from Manchester were not indeed 
wanting r but they went unregarded in the dash of arm*. 
More important was the place allotted to India in the 
tuundls of the confvtleraled and embattled empire. Two 
Indian representatives, die Maharaja of Biksinir and Sir 
Satyendra Sirtho, took put together with Sir James Mesttin 
in the imperial w?ur i.onfcrcme In London in the spring of 

■If 1 o 
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iyi7 and afterwards lil tIVace ruitfcrcncc, In the 
reeim^iTLiciiOL] of the cnutirion guvertmietil following the 
K kJ n»Tiil if lection rytS Sir Satyendra SinUu was made 

Urider-^creiafy for India and elevated p,the peerage under 
thr tide of Lord Sin ha of Calcutta. 

These result^ inking as they art, fall into in significance 
when compared with other changes. On August ao* 1917. 
Mr. E, £. Montagu, eIiu Secretary of State, made ihe moat 
mom entomb announcement on British |>n]ley since the pushing 
of India under the control of the Crown. He enunciated 
four principles For future guidance. The first was 1 the 
FnCrwung association of Indians in every branch or the 
administration'< The lecutid* ‘the gradual development 
of self-governing institution ^ wish a view to lilt- progressiva 
tealLauion of responsible government in India us an integral 
part of the British empire r * The third laid it down "that 
progress in tlies policy can only be achieved liy successive 
stag! h ' p and the fourth, that tin e! rue government in cun* 
junction with the government of India *011 whom the 
' responsibility lie* for the welfare and advancement of the 
Indian people, must lie judges of the time and measure of 
each advance '—an advance which will be determined by 
■the extent to which it is found that confidence can Ik 
reposed on the rntflcof responsibility ul the Indian peoples/ 

Following this announcement the Secretary of Slate pro¬ 
ceeded to India to consult with J.ortl Chelmsford* who had 
succeeded Lord Hardingc a* Viceroy sn 1916. On his 
return a vfilutiiinous Report was published, which* after a 
wide historical survey of the whole political problem of India, 
F'"" r '-di d to state certain proposals for reforui ream 1 mended 
If the Viceroy and thr Secretary of State to the imperial 
government for adoption. The mmi important was iluit in 
the Provincial governments the departtnwit* should be 
divided into two section^ ‘the reserved 1 and the 1 tnuu- 
tvned’. The 1 reserved 1 subjects wifi continue for the 
present as heretofore tu he managed by an executive 
responsible to Lhe British Secretary of State fur India. The 
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* imnsfelttil 1 subjects will be ha rul e d owf to irfitiLst^Ts 
responsible to enkl^d Ii’g.isLiitivir councils denied by a 
franchise ini broad us should tic found possible. It bs con- 
iciuplatcd that as time goes oil ihtr distinction between 
1 transferred 1 and 1 reserved 1 subjects shall disappear and 
dial all dcpftrtroctthf flhalt be under the control of minisurH 
responsible to Indian Electorates The now systtfftj. if it 
prove successful m the experimental ground of the provincial 
gpvETtunfntSf shall ultimas ety be extended to the Su|wcmc 
government, which, however, at present is to be tajHiiuiUle 
only to the Secretary of Slate and la Pari iain exit. It was 
also recommended that for the Viceroy's legislative cuiinnl 
there should be substituted a bicameral sgMm con hi sting of 
a Council qf Stale qf fifty members with an ulBcia] majority 
und an Indian Legislative Assembly two thirds of which were 
to be elected members ; that an Indian PHvy f oundl should 
be established k a$ a means of honouring and employing njr 
wisdom nr tiscrilonotis service 1 and also a Council of Princes 
to form a link between the province under British aduimt* 
tr.Lium and the native Stales, FiwOIft it was suited that 
after five years the government of India should hold an 
inquiry in to the o|Miraticm of the changes and that Parliament 
should appoint |ieriodie commisssonii at interval^ of 
twelve year*, to consider when and how the neat step in 
advance should be taken. 

At the time of writing {October ly iy) the Government of 
India Bill has yet to be juiiaed, bin there stems hide doubt 
that it will become law substantially as described Many 
judges whose opinion is deserving tif the highest aspect 
itronglv dkiwnt from tliu new policy. But we must in luir 
ness admit Lhe force of the argument lliat by imptu uLiiki we 
are commuted, from the whole trend of our policy sine* 
1858,10 advance on some such lines* while since the historic 
declaration of August jo, lyr?, we are so plcdg^J tinrc- 
senudly. The policy was ddibauicly adopted by a t elation 
guvemident compand of repWeniatlwi of all die great 
jsirde^ in the slate It was nut sutioualy chtdkngcd by any 
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[iromiiienl .statu a man- 1 To reverst it r , say* Sir Valentine 
ChiniS, 'would be regarded, and rtn&>nably regarded, in 
India a* a breach of faith which would do mure to shake the 
foundations of British rule than would the worst cusmc- 
quences which its gloomiest critics foresee from persistence 
iit it/. 1 Ij has too been widely felt that the gtittemus and 
magnificcm fidelity of the Indian peoples in the terrible 
crisis of ill 12 wuj tall* for an equally generous irusi from 
ihe FUMjrain power* Bui it wmild be Tolly to deny that the 
n*ka are great, The L dyarchy" of the double executive k 
open to almost. every theoretical abjection that the cirmuiiry 
of political philosophy can supply. The -tOjI for the sowing 
of the new seed is not altogether favourable. There are, oo 
doubt, many thousands of loyal Indians prepared to give she 
new L-uoslitution a lair and honest trial, but there are obto 
subversive force* working beneath the surface of society, 
i he revektions of the Kowkut Report issued in July u )itt 
proved beyond possibility of cavil (be existence of a widely 
spread mul most dangerous revolutionary’ movement partly 
fostered and manipulated by mm of esireiue opinions living 
in France and America. Even (In. muderate pru^fc^ivi: 
party are inclined H\ regard the reform* as incomplete, \et 
they definitely engraft upon the Indian system dial Parlia- 
iiLcSiUvry govemtineiit which only nine year?, before so staunch 
a Liberal as Lord Motley bid vL^uaii/cd us an idea] scarcely 
capable of realLutiun till many generations had passed. 
1 He have now \ be wrote, 1 m it were before us in that vast 
congeries of people we call I nd i.i .t long, alow march in 
uneven 51 ages da rough ull the centuries from the fifth to the 
twentieth. \o country* to which such words could lie 
applied.can be an easy subject for experiments in democracy 
'l ime alone cui reveal whether future ages will acclaim the 
Montagu Chcimshin I policy a* a constructive: ticE of wise 
: ^nd prescient r<ute-.maiuhip or denounce it as a colo^al 
betrayal of lire noblest traditions of British rule io India. 

1 lit ilit ijttut ftifY RtvtfWy ChauU-i tgiSL 
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